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HISTORY 

OF 

Sir Charles Grandison 

LETTER I. 


Miss Byron, To Miss Lucy Selby. 

I Friday^ March 24. 

T he conference, the impatiently-expefted confer¬ 
ence, my Lucy, is over: And what is the result?— 
Take the account of it, as it was brought on, proceeded 
with, and concluded. Miss Grandison and her Lovers 
were not our only subjects. I will soon be with you, my 
dear.—But I’ll try to be as minute as I used to be, not¬ 
withstanding. 

Notwithstanding what.?— 

You shall hear, Lucy. 

Sir Charles gave us his company at breakfaSt. He en- 
i tered with a kind of benign solemnity in his countenance; 
I but the benignity increased, and the solemnity went off, 

I after a little while. 

My Lord said, he was very sorry that he had met with 
any-thing to disturb him, in the Letters that were brought 
him yesterday. Emily joined by her eyes, tho’ not in 
speech, her concern wth his Lordship’s: Miss Grandi- 

b 
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son was sedately serious: Lady L. had expeftation in her 
fine face; and Dr. Bartlett sat like a man that was deter¬ 
mined to be silent. I had apprehension, and hope, I sup¬ 
pose, struggling in mine, as I knew not whether to wish 
for the expefted conference, or not; my cheeks, as I felt, 
in a glow. 

Let us think of nothing, my Lord, in this company, 
said he, but what is agreeable. 

He enquired kindly of my health and laSl night’s reSl, 
because of a slight cold that had affefted my voice: Of 
Emily, Why she was so sad? Of Lady L. and my Lord, 
When they went to town? Of Miss Grandison, Why she 
looked so meditatingly? that was his word—Don’t you 
see. Miss Byron, said he, that Charlotte looks as if she 
had not quite settled the humour she intends to be in for 
the next half-hour? 

Charlotte looks, I believe. Sir, replied she, as if she 
were determined to take her humour for the next half- 
hour from yours, whether grave, or airy. 

Then, returned he, I will not be grave, because I will 
not have you so.—May I hope, madam, by-and-by, ad¬ 
dressing himself to me, for the honour of your hand, to 
my Lord’s library? 

Sir, I will—I will—attend you—hesitated the simple¬ 
ton ; but she can’t tell how she looked. 

Thus, Lucy, was the matter brought on: 

He condufted me to my Lord’s library.—How did I 
ftruggle with myself for presence of mind! W’hat a gaix- 
ture was there of tenderness and respeft in his counten¬ 
ance and air! 

He seated me; then took his place over-again^ me. I 
believe I look’d down, and conscious, and silly; but there 
was such a respeftful modefty in his looks, that one could 
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not be uneasy at being now-and-then, with an air of lan¬ 
guor, as I thought, contemplated by him: Especially as, 
whenever I reared my eye-lids to ca^ a momentary look 
at him as he spoke, I was always sure to see his eye with¬ 
drawn : This gave more freedom to mine, than it possibly 
otherwise could have had. What a bold creature, Lucy, 
ought she to be, who prefers a bold man! If she be not 
bold, how silly mu^l she look under his Glaring confident 
eye! How muft her want of courage add to hisl and, of 
course, to his self-consequence! 

Thus he began the subjeft we were to talk of. 

I will make no apology for requeiling the favour of 
this conference with one of the moft frank and open- 
hearted young Ladies in the world: I shall have the hon¬ 
our, perhaps, of detaining your ear on more than one sub¬ 
ject [How my heart throbbed!] But that which I shall 
begin with, relates to my Lord G. and sifter Charlotte. 
I observe, from hints thrown out by herself, as well as 
from what Lady L. said, that she intends to encourage 
his addresses; but it is easy to see, that she thinks but 
slightly of him. I am indeed apprehensive, that she is 
rather induced to favour my Lord, from an opinion that 
he has my intereft and good wishes, than from her own 
inclination. I have told her, more than once, that hers 
are, and shall be, mine: But such is her vivacity, that it is 
very difficult for me to know her real mind. I take it for 
granted, that she prefers my Lord to Sir Walter. 

I believe. Sir—But why should I say believe^ when 
Miss Grandison has commissioned me to own, that Lord 
G. is a man whom she greatly prefers to Sir Walter Wat- 
kyns.? ■ 

Does she, can sh^ do you think, madam, prefer Lord 
G. not only to Sir Walter, but to all the men whom she at 

b2 
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present knows? In other words, Is there any man that you 
think she would prefer to Lord G. ? I am extremely solici¬ 
tous for my siller’s happiness; and the more, because of 
her vivacity, which, I am afraid, will be thought less to 
become the wife, than the single woman. 

I dare say. Sir, that if Miss Grandison thought of any 
other man in preference to Lord G. she would not en¬ 
courage his addresses, upon any account. 

I don’t expeft, madam, that a woman of Charlotte’s 
spirit and vivacity, who has been disappointed by a failure 
of supposed merit in her firil Love (if we may so call it) 
should be deeply in love with a man that has not very 
^riking qualities. She can play with a flame now, and not 
burn her fingers. Lord G. is a worthy, tho’ not a very 
brilliant man. Ladies have eyes; and the eye expefts to be 
gratified. Hence men of appearance succeed often, where 
men of intrinsic merit fail. Were Charlotte to consult her 
happiness, possibly she would have no objeftion to Lord 
G. She cannot, in the same man, have every-thing. But if 
Lord G. consulted hi$^ I don’t know whether he would 
wish for Charlotte. Excuse me, madam; you have heard, 
as well as she, my opinion of both men. Sir Walter, you 
say, has no part in the queftion: Lord G. wants not un¬ 
derstanding: He is a man of probity; he is a virtuous 
man; a quality not to be despised in a young nobleman: 
He is also a mild man; He will bear a great deal. But con¬ 
tempt, or such a behaviour as should look like contempt, 
in a wife, what husband can bear? I should much more 
dread, for her sake, the exasperated spirit of a meek man, 
than the sudden guSls of anger of a passionate one. 

Miss Grandison, Sir, has authorized me to say,- That 
if you approve of Lord G’s addresses, and will be so good 
as to take upon yourself the direftion of every-thing re- 
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lating to settlements, she will be entirely governed by 
you. Miss Grandison, Sir, has known Lord G. some time: 
His good charafter is well known: And I dare answer, 
that she will acquit herself with honour and prudence, in 
every engagement, but more especially in that which is 
the highest of all worldly ones. 

Pray, madam, may I ask. If you know what she could 
mean by the questions she put in relation to Mr. Beau¬ 
champ? I think she has never seen him. Does she sup¬ 
pose, from his charafter, that she could prefer him to 
LordG.? 

I believe, Sir, what she said in relation to that gentle¬ 
man, was purely the effe^f of her vivacity, and which she 
never thought of before, and, probably, never will again. 
Had she meant any-thing by it, I dare say, she would not 
have put the queftions about him in the manner she did. 

I believe so. I love my si^er, and I love my friend. Mr. 
Beauchamp has delicacy. I could not bear, for her sake, 
that, were she to behold him in the light hinted at, he 
should imagine he had reason to think slightly of my sis¬ 
ter, for the correspondence she carried on, in so private a 
manner, with a man absolutely unworthy of her. But I 
hope she meant nothing, but to give way to that vein of 
raillery, which, when opened, she knows not always how 
to ^fop. 

My spirits were not high: I was forced to take out my 
handkerchief—O my dear Miss Grandison 1 said I: I 
was afraid she had forfeited, partly, at lea^l, what she 
holds mo^ dear, the good opinion of her brother I 

Forgive me, madam; ’tis a generous pain that I have 
made you suffer: I 'More you for it. But I think I can re¬ 
veal all the secrets of my heart to you. Your noble frank¬ 
ness calls for equal frankness: You would inspire it, where 
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it is not. My si^er, as I told her more than once in your 
hearing, has not lo^t any of my love. I love her, with all 
her faults; but mu^l not be blind to them. Shall not praise 
and dispraise be juftly given? I have faults, great faults, 
myself: What should I think of the man who called them 
virtues? How dangerous would it be to me, in that case, 
were my opinion of his judgment, joined to self-partial¬ 
ity, to lead me to believe him, and acquit myself? 

This, Sir, is a manner of thinking worthy of Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

It is worthy of every man, my good Miss Byron. 

But, Sir, it would be very hard, that an indiscretion (I 
muU own it to be such) should fasten reproach upon a 
woman who recovered herself so soon, and whose virtue 
was never sullied, or in danger. 

Indeed it would: And therefore it was in tenderness 
to her that I intimated, that I never could think of pro¬ 
moting an alliance with a man of his nice notions, were 
both to incline to it. 

I hope. Sir, that my dear Miss Grandison will run no 
risque of being slighted, by any other man, from a ftep 
which has co5l her so dear in her peace of mind—I hesi¬ 
tated, and looked down. 

I know, madam, what you mean. Altho’ I love my 
friend Beauchamp above all men, yet would I do Lord G. 
or any other man, as much justice, as I would do him. I 
was so apprehensive of my sifter’s indifference to Lor^. 
G. and of the difference in their tempers, tho’ both good, 
that I did my utmoft to dissuade him from thinking of 
her: And when I found that his Love was fixed beyond 
the power of dissuasion, I told himt)f the affair between 
her and Captain Anderson; and how lately I had put an 
end to it. He flattered himself, that the indifference, with 
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which she had hitherto received his addresses, was prin¬ 
cipally owing to the difficulty of her situation; which be¬ 
ing now so happily removed, he had hopes of meeting 
with encouragement; and doubted not, if he did, of mak¬ 
ing a merit with her, by his affeftion and gratitude. And 
now, madam, give me your opinion—Do you think Char¬ 
lotte can be won (I hope she can) by Indulgence, by 
Love.^ Let me caution her by you, madam, that it is fit 
she should ^ill more restrain herself, if she marry a man 
to whom she thinks she has superior talents, than she 
need to do if the difference were in his favour. 

Permit me to add. That if she should shew herself cap¬ 
able of returning slight for tenderness; of taking such 
liberties with a man who loves her, after she had given 
him her vows, as should depreciate him, and of conse¬ 
quence, herself^ in the eye of the world; I should be apt to 
forget that I had more than one sifter: For, in cases of 
right and wrong, we ought not to know either relation or 
friend. 

Does not this man, Lucy, shew us, that goodness and 
greatness are synonymous words? 

I think. Sir, replied I, that if Lord G. prove the good- 
natured man he seems to be; if he dislike not that bril¬ 
liancy of temper in his Lady, which he seems not to value 
himself MT^on, tho’ he may have qualities, at leaft, equally 
valuable; I have no doubt but Miss Grandison will make 
him very happy: For has she not great and good quali¬ 
ties? Is she not generous, and perfeftly good-natured? 
You know. Sir, that she is. And can it be supposed, that 
her charming vivacity will ever carry her so far beyond 
the bounds of prudence and discretion, as to make her 
forget what the nafure of the obligation she will have en¬ 
tered into, requires of her? 
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Well, madam, then I may rejoice the heart of Lord G. 
by telling him, that he is at liberty to visit my siller, at her 
coming to town; or, if she come not soon (for he will be 
impatient to wait on her) at Colnebrooke? 

I dare say you may. Sir. 

As to articles and settlements, I will undertake for all 
those things: But be pleased to tell her, that she is abso¬ 
lutely at her own liberty, for me. If she shall think, when 
she sees further of Lord G’s temper and behaviour, that 
she cannot e^eem him as a wife ought to esteem her hus¬ 
band; I shall not be concerned if she dismiss him; pro¬ 
vided that she keeps him not on in suspense, after she 
knows her own mind; but behaves to him according to 
the example set her by the beft of women. 

I could not but know to whom he designed this com¬ 
pliment; and had like to have bowed; but was glad I did 
not. 

Well, madam, and now I think this subjeft is con¬ 
cluded. I have already written a Letter to Sir Walter, as 
at the reque^ of my siller, to put an end, in the civilleil 
terms, to his hopes. My Lord G. will be impatient for my 
return to town. I shall go with the more pleasure, because 
of the joy I shall be able to give him. 

You muft be very happy, Sir; since, besides the plea¬ 
sure you take in doing good for its own sake, you are in- 
titled to partake, in a very high manner, of the pleasures 
of every one you know. 

He was so nobly modeil, Lucy, that I could talk tor 
him with more confidence than I believed, at my entrance 
into my Lord’s Study, would fall to my share: And I had, 
besides, been led into a presence of mind, by being made 
a person of some consequence in tlfe Love-case of an¬ 
other: But I was soon to have my whole attention en- 
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gaged in a subjeft ft ill nearer to my heart; as you shall 
hear. 

Indeed, madam, said he, I am not very happy in my¬ 
self. Is it not right, then, to endeavour, by promoting the 
happiness of others, to intitle myself to a share of theirs? 

\{you are not happy. Sir—and I ftopt. I believe I sighed: 
I looked down: I took out my handkerchief, for fear I 
should want it. 

There seems, said he, to be a mixture of generous con¬ 
cern, and kind curibsity, in one of the lovelieft and moft 
intelligent faces in the world. My sifters have, in your 
presence, expressed a great deal of the latter. Had I not 
been myself in a manner uncertain, as to the event that 
muft, in some measure, govern my future deftiny, I would 
have gratified it; especially as my Lord L. has, of late, 
joined in it. The crisis, I told them, however, as perhaps 
you remember, was at hand. 

I do remember you said so. Sir. And indeed, Lucy, it 
was more than perhaps. I had not thought of any words 
half so often, since he spoke them. 

The crisis, madam, is at hand: And I had not intended 
to open my lips upon the subjeft till it was over, except 
to Dr. Bartlett, who knows the whole affair, and indeed 
every affair of my life: But, as I hinted before, my heart 
is opened by the frankness of yours. If you will be so good 
as to indulge me, I will briefly lay before you a few of the 
difficulties of my situation; and leave it to you to com¬ 
municate or not, at your pleasure, what I shall relate to 
my two sifters and Lord L. You four seem to be animated 
by one soul. 

I am extremely <;pncerned. Sir—I am very much con¬ 
cerned—repeated the trembling simpleton [one cheek 
feeling to myself very cold, the other glowingly warm, by 
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turns; and now pale, now crimson, perhaps to the eye] 
that any-thing should make you unhappy. But, Sir, I shall 
think myself favoured by your confidence. 

I am interrupted in my recital of his aflfefting narra¬ 
tion. Don’t be impatient, Lucy: I almost wish I had not 
myself heard it. 


LETTER II. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

I DO not intend, madam, to trouble you with a history 
of all that part of my life which I was obliged to pass 
abroad from about the Seventeenth to near the Twenty- 
fifth year of my age; tho’ perhaps it has been as busy a 
period as could well be, in the life of a man so young, and 
who never sought to tread in oblique or crooked paths. 
After this entrance into it. Dr. Bartlett shall be at liberty 
to satisfy your curiosity in a more particular manner; for 
he and I have corresponded for years with an intimacy 
that has few examples between a youth and a man in ad¬ 
vanced life. And here let me own the advantages I have 
received from his condescension; for I found the follow¬ 
ing questions often occur to me, and to be of the higheft 
service in the conduft of my life—“What account shall 
I give of this to Dr. Bartlett?” “How, were I to give way 
to this temptation, shall I report it to Dr. Bartlett?”—Or, 
“Shall I be a hypocrite, and only inform him of the beif, 
and meanly conceal from him the wor^?” 

Thus, madam, was Dr. Bartlett in the place of a second 
conscience to me: And many a good thing did I do, many 
a bad one avoid, for having set up such a monitor over 
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my conduft. And it was the more necessary that I should, 
as I am naturally passionate, proud, ambitious; and as I 
had the honour of being early di^inguished (Pardon, 
madam, the seeming vanity) by a Sex, of which no man 
was ever a greater admirer; and, possibly, the more dis¬ 
tinguished, as, for my safety-sake, I was as ^udious to de¬ 
cline intimacy with the gay ones of it, however dignified 
by rank, or celebrated for beauty, as mo^l young men are 
to cultivate their favour. 

Nor is it so much to be wondered at, that I had advan¬ 
tages which every one who travels, has not. Residing for 
some time at the principal courts, and often visiting the 
same places, in the length of time I was abroad, I was 
considered, in a manner, as a native, at the same time, 
that I was treated with the respeft that is generally paid 
to travellers of figure, as well in France, as Italy. I was 
very genteelly supported: I ftood in high credit with my 
countrymen, to whom I had many ways of being service¬ 
able. They made known to every-body my father’s affec¬ 
tion for me; his magnificent spirit; the antient families, 
on both sides, from which I was descended. I kept the 
beft company; avoided intrigues; made not myself ob¬ 
noxious to serious or pious people, tho’ I scrupled not to 
avow, when called upon, my own principles. From all 
these advantages, I was respefted beyond my degree. 

I should not, madam, have been thus lavish in my own 
praise, but to account to you for the favour I ilood in 
with several families of the fir^ rank; and to suggeft an 
excuse for more than one of them, which thought it no 
disgrace to wish me to be allied with them. 

Lord L. mentioned to you, madam, and my sifters, a 
Fl oren tine Ladv. by the na me of Olivia. She is, indeed, 
S'wi^an bnugh qualTfles, nobly''B0fn7'geft^ ami- 
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able in her features, genteel in her person, and mi^ress 
of a great fortune in possession, which is entirely at her 
own disposal; having not father, mother, brother, or other 
near relations. The fir^i: time I saw her was at the opera. 
An opportunity offered in her sight, where a Lady, in¬ 
sulted by a Lover made desperate by her ju^f refusal of 
him, claimed and received my proteftion. What I did, on 
the occasion, was generally applauded: Olivia, in par¬ 
ticular, spoke highly of it. Twice, afterwards, I saw her 
in company where I was a visiter: I had not the presump¬ 
tion to look up to her with hope; but my countryman 
Mr. Tervois gave me to underhand, that I might be mas¬ 
ter ofmy own fortune with Lady Olivia. I pleaded differ¬ 
ence of religion: He believed, he said, that matter might 
be made easy—But could I be pleased with the change, 
would she have made it, when passion, not conviftion, 
was likely to be the motive?—There could be no objec¬ 
tion to her person: Nobody que^lioned her virtue; but 
she was violent and imperious in her temper. I had never 
left Mind out of my notions of Love: I could not have 
been happy with her, had she been queen of the globe. I 
had the mortification of being obliged to declare myself 
to the Lady’s face: It was a mortification to me, as much 
for her sake as my own. I was obliged to leave Florence 
upon it, for some time; having been apprized, that the 
spirit of Revenge had taken place of a gentler passion, 
and that I was in danger from it. 

How often did I lament the want of that refuge in a 
father’s arms, and in my native country, which subjefted 
me to evils that were more than a match for my tender 
years, and to all the inconveniencies that can attend a ban¬ 
ished man! Indeed I often considered myself in this light; 
and, as the inconveniencies happened, was ready to re- 
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pine; and the more ready, as I could not afBift myself 
with the thought of having forfeited my father’s love; on 
the contrary, as the con^ant in^ances which I received 
of his paternal goodness, made me ^ill more earned to 
acknowlege it at his feet. 

Ought I to have forborn, Lucy, shewing a sensibility 
at my eyes on this affecting instance of filial gratitude? If 
I ought, I wish I had had more command of myself: But 
consider, my dear, the affedling subjeft we were upon. I 
was going to apologize for the trickling tear, and to have 
said, as I ^ru/j might. Your filial goodness. Sir, affefts 
me: But, with the consciousness that muft have accom¬ 
panied the words, would not that, to so nice a discerner, 
have been to own, that I thought the tender emotion 
wanted an apology? These little tricks of ours, Lucy, may 
satisfy our own pundtilio, and serve to keep us in coun¬ 
tenance with ourselves (and that, indeed, is doing some¬ 
thing) ; but, to a penetrating eye, they tend only to shew, 
that we imagined a cover, a veil, wanting; and what is 
that veil, but a veil of gauze? 

What makes me so much afraid of this man’s discern¬ 
ment? Am not I an honest girl, Lucy? 

He proceeded. 

From this violent Lady I had great trouble; and to this 
day—But this part of my ilory I leave to Dr. Bartlett to 
acquaint you with. I mention it as a matter that ye/ gives 
me concern, for her sake, and as what I find has given 
some amusement to my sifter Charlotte’s curiosity. 

But,I ha^leato, the affair which, of all others, has moil 
efabarrassed me; and which, engaging my compassion, 
tlio’ my honour is free, gives torture to my very soul, 
p I found myself Rot well—I thought I should have 
fainted—The apprehension of his taking it, as I wished 
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him not to take it (for indeed, Lucy, I don’t think it was 
tha() made me worse. Had I been by myself y this faintish- 
ness might have come over my heart. I am sure it was not 
that: But it seized me at a very unlucky moment, you’ll 
say. 

With a countenance full of tender concern, he caught 
my hand, and rang. In ran his Emily. My dear Miss Jer- 
vois, said I, leaning upon her—Excuse me, Sir—^And I 
withdrew to the door: And, when there, finding my faint- 
ishness going off, I turned to him, who attended me thi¬ 
ther: I am better. Sir, already: I will return, inftantly. I 
mu^ beg of you to proceed with your interesting Story. 

I was well the moment I was out of the Study. It was 
kept too warm, I believe; and I sat too near the fire: That 
was it, to be sure; and I said so, on my return; which was 
the moment I had drank a glass of cold water. 

How tender was his regard for me! He did not abash 
me by causlesly laying my disorder on his Story, and by 
offering to discontinue or postpone it. Indeed, Lucy, it 
was not owing to that\ I should easily have distinguished 
it, if it had: On the contrary, as I am not generally so 
much affected at the moment when any-thing unhappy 
befals me, as I am upon reflexion, when I extend, com¬ 
pare, and weigh consequences, I was quite brave in my 
heart. Any-thing, thought I, is better than suspense. Now 
will my fortitude have a call to exert itself; and I warrant 
I bear, as well as he, an evil that is inevitable. At this in- 
Slant, this trying inSlant, however, I found myself thus 
brave: So, my dear, it was nothing but the too great 
warmth of the room which overcame me. 

I endeavoured to assume all my courage; and desired 
him to proceed; but held by the arm olf my chair, to Steady 
me, leSt my little tremblings should increase. The faint- 
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ness had left some little tremblings upon me, Lucy; and 
one would not care, you know, to be thought affefted by 
any-thing in his ftory. He proceeded. 

AT Bologna, and in the neighbourhood of Urbino, are 
xxseated two branches of a noble family. Marquises 
and Counts of Porretta, which boasts its pedigree from 
Roman Princes, and has given to the church two Cardi¬ 
nals; one in the latter age, the other in the beginning of 
this. 

The Marchese della Porretta, who resides in Bologna, 
isli nobTemah of great merit: His Lady is illustrious by 
descent, and Still more so for her goodness of heart, sweet¬ 
ness of temper, and prudence. They have three sons, and 
a daughter— 

[Ah, that daughter! thought I.] 

The eldest of the sons is a general officer, in the service 
of the king of the two Sicilies; a man of equal honour and 
bravery, but passionate and haughty, valuing himself on 
his descent. The second is devoted to the church, and is 
already a Bishop. The intereSt of his family, and his own 
merits, it is not doubted, will one day, if he lives, give 
him a place in the Sacred College. The third. Signor 
Jeronymo (or, as he is sometimes called, the Barone) del¬ 
la Porretta, has a regiment in the service of the king of 
Sardinia. The sifter is the favourite of them all. She is 
lovely in her person, gentle in her manners, and has high, 
but juft, notions of the nobility of her descent, of the 
honour of her Sex, and what is due to her own charafter. 
She is pious, charitable, beneficent. Her three brothers 
preferred her interefts to their own. Her father ug silto 
c aliber. , The fride <)f his life\ her m other, ff er other self\ 
her ostin- CUtasai^ na. ^ 
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[Clementina! —Ah! Lucy, what a pretty name is 
Clementina!] 

I became intimate with Signor Jeronymo at Rome, 
near two years before I had the honour to be known to 
the re^ of his family, except by his report, which he made 
run very high in my favour. He was mailer of many fine 
qualities; but had contrafted friendship with a set of dis¬ 
solute young men of rank, with whom he was very earneil 
to make me acquainted. I allowed myself to be often in 
their company; but, as they were totally abandoned in 
their morals, it was in hopes, by degrees, to draw him 
from them: But a love of pleasure had got fail hold of 
him; and his other companions prevailed over his good¬ 
nature. He had courage, but not enough to resiil their 
libertine attacks upon his morals. 

Such a friendship could not hold, while each ilood his 
ground; and neither would advance to meet the other. In 
short, we parted, nor held a correspondence in absence: 
But afterwards meeting, by accident, at Padua, and Jero¬ 
nymo having, in the interim, been led into inconveni- 
encies; he avowed a change of principles, and the friend¬ 
ship was renewed. 

It however held not many months: A Lady, less cele¬ 
brated for virtue than beauty, obtained an influence over 
him, againft warning, again^l promise. 

On being expoftulated with, and his promise claimed, 
he resented the friendly freedom. He was passionate; 
and, on this occasion, less polite than it was natural for 
him to be: He even defied his friend. My dear Jeronymo! 
how generously has he acknowleged since, the part his 
friend, at that time, adled! But the result was, they parted, 
resolving never more to see each othefl 

Jeronymo pursued the adventure which had occa- 
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sioned the difference; and one of the Lady’s admirers, 
envying him his supposed success, hired Brescian bra- 
voes to assassinate him. 

The attempt was made in the Cremonese. They had 
got him into their toils in a little thicket at some diffance 
from the road. I, attended by two servants, happened to 
be passing, when a frighted horse ran cross the way, his 
bridle broken, and his saddle bloody: This making me 
apprehend some mischief to the rider, I drove down the 
opening he came from, and soon beheld a man struggling 
on the ground with two ruffians; one of whom was juff 
Slopping his mouth, the other Slabbing him. I leapt out 
of the poSl-chaise, and drew my sword, running towards 
them as faSl as I could; and, calling to my servants to fol¬ 
low me, indeed calling as if I had a number with me, in 
order to alarm them. On this, they fled; and I heard them 
say. Let us make off; we have done his business. Incensed 
at the villainy, I pursued and came up with one of them, 
who turned upon me. I beat down his trombone, a kind 
of blunderbuss, juSl as he presented it at me, and had 
wounded and thrown him on the ground; but seeing the 
other ruffian turning back to help his fellow, and, on a 
sudden, two others appearing with their horses, I thought 
it beft to retreat, tho’ I would fain have secured one of 
them. My servants then, seeing my danger, hastened, 
shouting, towards me. The bravoes (perhaps apprehend¬ 
ing there were more than two) seemed as glad to get off 
with their rescued companion, as I was to retire. I hast¬ 
ened then to the unhappy man: But how much was I sur¬ 
prised, when I found him to be the Barone della Porretta, 
who, in disguise, had been actually pursuing his amour 1 

He gave signs of life. I inSlantly dispatched one of my 
servants to Cremona, for a surgeon: I bound up, mean 


c 
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time, as well as I could, two of his wounds, one in his 
shoulder, the other in his breast. He had one in his hip- 
joint, that disabled him from helping himself, and which 
I found beyond my skill to do any-thing with; only en¬ 
deavouring, with my handkerchief, to ^top its bleeding. 
I helped him into my chaise, ^lept in with him, and held 
him up in it, till one of my men told me, they had, in 
another part of the thicket, found his servant bound and 
wounded, his horse lying dead byhisside. I then alighted, 
and put the poor fellow into the chaise, he being ftiff with 
his hurts, and unable to ftand. 

I walked by the side of it; and in this manner moved 
towards Cremona, in order to shorten the way of the ex- 
pefted surgeon. 

My servant soon returned with one. Jeronymo had 
fainted away. The surgeon dressed him, and proceeded 
with him to Cremona. Then it was, that, opening his 
eyes, he beheld, and knew me; and being told, by the 
surgeon, that he owed his preservation to me, O Grandi- 
son! said he, that I had followed your advice! that I had 
kept my promise with you!—How did I insult you 1 — 
Can my deliverer forgive me.^ You shall be the director 
of my future life, if it please God to restore me. 

His wounds proved not mortal; but he never will be 
the man he was: Partly from his having been unskilfully 
treated by this his firft surgeon; and partly from his own 
impatience, and the difficulty of curing the wound in his 
hip-joint. Excuse this particularity, madam. The subject 
requires it; and Signor Jeronymo now deserves it, and all 
your pity. 

I attended him at Cremona, till he was fit to remove. 
He was visited there by his whole'family from Bologna. 
There never was a family more affeftionate to one an- 
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other; The suffering of one, is the suffering of every one. 
The Barone was exceedingly beloved by his father, mo¬ 
ther, siller, for the sweetness of his manners, his affec¬ 
tionate heart, and a wit so delightfully gay and lively, 
that his company was sought by every-body. 

You will easily believe, madam, from what I have said, 
how acceptable to the whole family the service was which 
I had been so happy as to render their Jeronymo. They 
all joined to bless me; and the more, when they came to 
know that I was the person whom their Jeronymo, in the 
days of our intimacy, had highly extolled in his Letters 
to his sifter, and to both brothers; and who now related 
to them, by word of mouth, the occasion of the coldness 
that had passed between us, with circumftances as hon¬ 
ourable for me, as the contrary for himself: Such were his 
penitential confessions, in the desperate condition to 
which he found himself reduced. 

He now, as I attended by his bed or his couch-side, 
frequently called for a repetition of those arguments which 
he had, till now, derided. He besought me to forgive him 
for treating them before with levity, and me with dis- 
respeft, next, as he said, to insult: And he begged his 
family to consider me not only as the preserver of his 
life, but as the reftorer of his morals. This gave the whole 
family the higheft opinion of mine\ and ftill more to 
ftrengthen it, the generous youth produced to them, tho’, 
as I may say, at his own expence (for his reformation was 
sincere) a Letter which I wrote to lie by him, in hopes to 
enforce his temporary conviftions; for he had a noble 
nature, and a lively sense of what was due to his charafter, 
and to the love and piety of his parents, the Bishop, and 
his sifter;tho’ he was*loth to think he could be wrong in 
those pursuits in which he was vdlling to indulge himself. 

C 2 
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Never was there a more grateful family. The noble 
father was uneasy, because he knew not how to acknow- 
lege, according to the largeness of his heart, to a man in 
genteel circum^ances, the obligation laid upon them all. 
The mothery with a freedom more amiably great than the 
Italian Ladies are accustomed to express, bid her Clemen¬ 
tina regard as her fourth brother, the preserver of the 
third. The Barone declared, that he should never reSl, 
nor recover^ till he had got me rewarded in such manner 
as all the world should think I had honour done me in it. 

When the Barone was removed to Bologna, the whole 
family were Studious to make occasions to get me among 
them. The General made me promise, when my relations^ 
as he was pleased to express himself, at Bologna, could 
part with me, to give him my company at Naples. The 
Bishop, who passed all the time he had to spare from his 
diocese, at Bologna, and who is a learned man, in compli¬ 
ment to fourth brother, would have me initiate him 
into the knowlege of the English tongue. 

Our Milton has deservedly a name among them. The 
friendship that there was between him and a learned 
nobleman of their country, endeared his memory to them. 
Milton, therefore, was a principal author with us. Our 
leftures were usually held in the chamber of the wounded 
brother, in order to divert him: He also became my 
scholar. The father and mother were often present; and 
at such times their Clementina was seldom absent. She 
also called me her tutor; and, tho’ she was not half so^ 
often present at the leftures as her brothers were, made a 
greater proficiency than either of them. 

[Do you doubt it, Lucy ?] 

The father, as well as the Bishop, is learned; the mo¬ 
ther well read. She had had the benefit of a French educa- 
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tion; being brought up by her uncle, who resided many 
years at Paris in a public charafter: And her daughter 
had, under her own eye, advantages in her education which 
are hardly ever allowed or sought after by the Italian La¬ 
dies. In such company, you may believe, madam, that I, 
who was kept abroad against my wishes, passed my time 
very agreeably. I was particularly honoured with the con¬ 
fidence of the Marchioness, who opened her heart to me, 
and consulted me on every material occurrence. Her 
Lord, who is one of the politest of men, was never better 
pleased than when he found us together; and not seldom, 
tho’ we were not engaged in leftures, the fair Clementina 
claimed a right to be where her mother was. 

About this time, the young Count of Belvedere re¬ 
turned to Parma, in order to settle in his native country. 
His father was a favourite in the court of the Princess of 
Parma, and attended that Lady to Madrid, on her mar¬ 
riage with the late King of Spain, where he held a very 
considerable po^l, and lately died there immensely rich. 
On a visit to this noble family, the young Lord saw, and 
loved Clementina. 

The Count of Belvedere is a handsome, a gallant, a 
sensible man; his fortune is very great: Such an alliance 
was not to be slighted. The Marquis gave his counten¬ 
ance to it: The Marchioness favoured me with several 
conversations upon the subject. She was of opinion, per¬ 
haps, that it was necessary to know my thoughts, on this 
occasion; for the younger brother, unknown to me, de¬ 
clared, that he thought there was no way of rewarding 
my merits to the family, but by giving me a relation to it. 
Dr. Bartlett, madam^ can shew you, from my Letters to 
him, some conversations, which will convince you, that 
in Italy, as well as in other countries, there are persons of 
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honour, of goodness, of generosity; and who are above re¬ 
serve, vindidfiveness, jealousy, and those other bad pass¬ 
ions by which some mark indiscriminately a whole nation. 

For my own part, it was impossible (di^inguished as I 
was by every individual of this noble family, and lovely 
as is this daughter of it, mi^ress of a thousand good quali¬ 
ties, and myself absolutely disengaged in my affedlions) 
that my vanity should not sometimes be awakened, and a 
wish arise, that there might be a possibility of obtaining 
such a prize: But I check’d the vanity, the moment I 
could find it begin to play about and warm my heart. To 
have attempted to recommend myself to the young La¬ 
dy’s favour, tho’ but by looks, by assiduities, I should 
have thought an infamous breach of the tru^ and confi¬ 
dence they all reposed in me. 

The pride of a family so illustrious in its descent; their 
fortunes unusually high for the country which, by the 
goodness of their hearts, they adorned; the relation they 
bore to the church; my foreign extraction and interest; 
the Lady’s exalted merits, which made her of consequence 
to the hearts of several illuStrious youths, before the Count 
of Belvedere made known his passion for her; none of 
which the fond family thought worthy of their Clemen¬ 
tina, nor any of whom could engage her heart; but, above 
all, the difference in religion; the young Lady so remark¬ 
ably StedfaSt in hers, that it was with the utmoSt difficulty 
they could reSlrain her from assuming the veil; and who 
once declared, in anger, on hearing me, when called upon^ 
avow my principles, that she grudged to a heretic the 
glory of having saved the Barone della Porretta; ajl these 
considerations outweighed any hopes that might other¬ 
wise have arisen in a bosom so sensible of the favours they 
were continually heaping upon me. 
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About the same time, the troubles, now so happily ap¬ 
peased, broke out in Scotland: Hardly any thing else was 
talked of, in Italy, but the progress, and supposed cer¬ 
tainty of success, of the young invader. I was often ob¬ 
liged to ftand the triumphs and exultations of persons of 
rank and figure; being known to be warm in the interest 
of my country. I had a good deal of this kind of spirit to 
contend with, even in this more moderate Italian family; 
and this frequently brought on debates which I would 
gladly have avoided holding: But it was impossible. Every 
new advice from England revived the disagreeable sub- 
je6l; for the success of the rebels, it was not doubted, would 
be attended with the restoration of what they called the 
Catholic religion: And Clementina particularly pleased 
herself, that then her heretic tutor would take refuge in the 
bosom of his holy mother, the church: And she delighted 
to say things of this nature in the language I was teaching 
her, and which, by this time, she spoke very intelligibly. 

I took a resolution, hereupon, to leave Italy for a while, 
and to retire to Vienna, or to some one of the German 
courts that was less interested than they were in Italy, in 
the success of the Chevalier’s undertaking; and I was the 
more desirous to do so, as the displeasure of Olivia againSl 
me began to grow serious, and to be talked of, even by 
herself^ with less discretion than was consistent with her 
high spirit, her noble birth, and ample fortune. 

I communicated my intention to the Marchioness firSt: 
The noble Lady expressed her concern at the thoughts 
of my quitting Italy, and engaged me to put off my de¬ 
parture for some weeks; but, at the same time, hinted to 
me, with an explicitness that is peculiar to her, her appre¬ 
hensions, and her Lord’s, that I was in Love with her 
Clementina. I convinced her of my honour, in this par- 
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ticular; and she so well satisfied the Marquis, in this re- 
speft, that, on their daughter’s absolute refusal of the 
Count of Belvedere, they confided in me to talk to her in 
favour of that nobleman. The young Lady and I had a 
conference upon the subjeft: Dr. Bartlett can give you 
the particulars. The father and mother, unknown to us 
both, had placed themselves in a closet adjoining to the 
room we were in, and which communicated to another, 
as well as to that: They had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with what they heard me say to their daughter. 

The time of my departure from Italy drawing near, 
and the young Lady repeatedly refusing the Count of 
Belvedere, the younger brother (^lill unknown to me, for 
he doubted not but I should rejoice at the honour he 
hoped to prevail upon them to do me) declared in my fa¬ 
vour. Thej^ objefted the more obvious difficulties in rela¬ 
tion to religion, an'Tmy country: He desired to be com¬ 
missioned to talk to me on those subjects, and to his 
si^er on her motives for refusing the Count of Belvedere; 
but they would not hear of his speaking to me on this sub- 
jeft; the Marchioness giving generous reasons, on my 
behalf, for her joining in the refusal; and undertaking 
herself to talk to her daughter, and to demand of her, her 
reasons for rejecting every proposal that had been made 
her. 

She accordingly closeted her Clementina. She could 
get nothing from her, but tears: A silence, without the 
lea^l appearance of sullenness, had for some days before 
shewn, that a deep melancholy had begun to lay hold of 
her heart: She was, however, offended when Love was 
attributed to her; yet her mother told me, that she could 
not but suspeft, that she was under the dominion of that 
passion without knowing it; and the rather, as she was 
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never chearful but when she was taking lessons for learn¬ 
ing a tongue, that never, as the Marchioness said, was 
likely to be of use to her. 

[“As the Marchioness said”—^Ah, my Lucy!] 

The melancholy increased. Her tutor, as he was called, 
was desired to talk to her. He did. It was a task put upon 
him, that had its difficulties. It was observed, that she 
generally assumed a chearful air while she was with him^ 
but said little; yet seemed pleased with every-thing he 
said to her; and the little she did answer, tho’ he spoke in 
Italian or French, was in her newly-acquired language: 
But the moment he was gone, her countenance fell, and 
she was ^udious to find opportunities to get from com¬ 
pany. 

[What think you of my fortitude, Lucy.? Was I not a 
good girl.? But my curiosity kept up my spirits. When I 
come to refleft, thought I, I shall have it all upon my pil¬ 
low.] 

Her parents were in the deepeft afflidlion. They con¬ 
sulted physicians, who all pronounced her malady to be 
Love. She was taxed with it; and all the indulgence pro¬ 
mised her that her heart could wish, as to the objeft; but 
^till she could not, with patience, bear the imputation. 
Once she asked her woman, who told her that she was 
certainly in Love, Would you have me hate myself.?— 
Her mother talked to her of the passion in favourable 
terms, and as laudable: She heard her with attention, but 
made no answer. 

The evening before the day I was to set out for Ger- 
many^ the family made a sumptuous entertainment, in 
'honour of a gue^ on whom they had conferred so many 
favours. They had Brought themselves to approve of his 
departure the more readily, as they were willing to see, 
you dirett your aiscourse 
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whether his absence would afFedt their Clementina; and, 
if it did, in what manner. 

They left it to her choice, Whether she would appear 
at table, or not. She chose to be there. They all rejoiced 
at her recovered spirits. She was exceeding chearful: She 
supported her part of the conversation, during the whole 
evening, with her usual vivacity and good sense, inso¬ 
much that I wished to myself, I had departed sooner. Yet 
it is surprising, thought I, that this young Lady, who 
seemed always to be pleased, and even since these res- 
veries have had power over her, to be mo^t chearful in my 
company, should rejoice in my departure; should seem 
to owe her recovery to it; a departure which every one 
else kindly regrets: And yet there was nothing in her be¬ 
haviour or looks that appeared in the leaft affefted. When 
acknowlegements were made to me of the pleasure I had 
given to the whole family, she joined in them: When my 
health and happiness were wished, she added her wishes 
by chearful bows, as she sat: When they wished to see me 
again, before I went to England, she did the same. So 
that my heart was dilated: I was overjoyed to see such a 
happy alteration. When I took leave of them, she ^ood 
forward to receive my compliments, with a polite French 
freedom. I offered to press her hand with my lips: My 
brother’s deliverer, said she, muft not affeft this di^ance; 
and, in a manner, offered her cheek; adding, God pre¬ 
serve my tutor where-ever he sets his foot (and in Eng¬ 
lish, God convert you too, Chevalier 0 May you never 
want such an agreeable friend as you have been to us! 

Signor Jeronymo was not able to be with us. I went up 
to take leave of him: O my Grandison I said he, and flung 
his arms about my neck; and will you go ?—Blessings 
attend you 1—^But what will become of a brother and sis- 
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You will rejoice me, replied I, if you will favour me 
with a few lines, by a servant whom I shall leave behind 
me for three or four days, and who will find me at Ins- 
pruck, to let me know how you all do; and whether your 
sifter’s health continues. 

She muft, she shall, be yours, said he, if I can manage 
it. Why, why, will you leave us.? 

I was surprised to hear him say this: He had never be¬ 
fore been so particular. 

That cannot, cannot be, said I. There are a thousand 
obftacles— 

All of which, rejoined he, that depend upon us, I doubt 
not to overcome. Your heart is not with Olivia.? 

They all knew, from that Lady’s indiscretion, of the 
proposals that had been made me, relating to her; and of 
my declining them. I assured him, that my heart was free. 

We agreed upon a correspondence, and I took leave of 
one of the moft grateful of men. 

But how much was I afflifted when I received at Ins- 
pruck the expefted Letter, which acquainted me, that 
this sunshine lafted no longer than the next day! The 
young Lady’s malady returned, with redoubled force. 
Shall I, madam, briefly relate to you the manner in which, 
as her brother wrote, it operated upon her.? 

She shut herself up in her chamber, not seeming to re¬ 
gard or know that her woman was in it: nor did she an¬ 
swer to two or three queftions that her woman asked her; 
but, setting her chair with its back towards her, over- 
againft a closet in the room, after a profound silence, she 
bent forwards, and, in a low voice, seemed to be com¬ 
muning with a person in the closet.—“And you say he is 
adhially gone.? GoneTor ever.? No, not for ever!’’ 

Who gone, madam.? said her woman. To whom do 
you direft your discourse.? 
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“We were all obliged to him, no doubt. So bravely to 
rescue my brother, and to pursue the bravoes; and, as 
my brother says, to put him in his own chaise, and walk 
on foot by the side of it—^Why, as you say, assassins 
might have murdered him: The horses might have tram¬ 
pled him under their feet.” Still looking as if she were 
speaking to somebody in the closet. 

Her woman ^tept to the closet, and opened the door, 
and left it open, to take off her attention to the place, and 
to turn the course of her ideas; but ^ill she bent forwards 
towards it, and talked calmly, as if to somebody in it; 
Then breaking into a faint laugh,” In Love!—that is such 
a silly notion: And yet I love every-body better than I 
love myself.” 

Her mother came into the room ju^t then. The young 
Lady arose in ha^le, and shut the closet-door, as if she 
had somebody hid there; and, throwing herself at her 
mother’s feet. My dear, my ever-honoured mamma, said 
she, forgive me for all the trouble I have caused you— 
But I will, I mu^, you can’t deny me; I will be God’s 
child, as well as yours—I will go into a nunnery. 

It came out afterwards, that her confessor, taking ad¬ 
vantage of confessions extorted from her of regard for 
her tutor, tho’ only such as a sifter might bear to a bro¬ 
ther, but which he had suspedled might come to be of 
consequence, had filled her tender mind with terrors, 
that had thus affefted her head. She is, as I have told you, 
madam, a young Lady of exemplary piety. » 

I will not dwell on a scene so melancholy. How I af- 
flift your tender heart, my good Miss Byron! 

[Do you think, Lucy, I did not weep.?—Indeed I did 
—^Poor young Lady 1 —But my mihd was fitted for the 
indulging of scenes so melancholy. Pray, Sir, proceed. 
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said I: What a heart muft that be, which bleeds not for 
such a distress! Pray, Sir, proceed.] 

Be it Dr. Bartlett’s task to give you further particu¬ 
lars. I will be briefer—I will not indulge my own grief. 

All that medicine could do, was tried: But her confes¬ 
sor, who, however, is an hone^, a worthy man, kept up 
her fears and terrors. He saw the favour her tutor was in 
with the whole family: He knew that the younger bro¬ 
ther had declared for rewarding him in a very high man¬ 
ner : He had more than once put this favoured man upon 
an avowal of his principles; and, betwixt her piety and 
her gratitude, had raised such a conflid: in her mind, as 
her tender nature could not bear. 

At Florence lives a family of high rank and honour, 
the Ladies of which have with them a friend noted for 
the excellency of her heart, and her genius; and who, 
having been robbed of her fortune early in life, by an 
uncle to whose care she was committed by her dying fa¬ 
ther, was received both as a companion and a blessing, by 
the Ladies of the family she has now for many years lived 
with. She is an Englishwoman, and a Protestant; but so 
very discreet, that her being so, though at fir^l they hoped 
to proselyte her, gives them not a less value for her; and 
yet they are all zealous Roman Catholics. These two La¬ 
dies, and this their companion, were visiting one day at 
the Marchese della Porretta’s; and there the distressed 
mother told them the mournful tale: The Ladies, who 
think nothing that is within the compass of human pru¬ 
dence impossible to their Mrs. Beaumont, wished that 
the young Lady might be entrusted for a week to her 
care, at their own house at Florence. 

It was consente(f to, as soon as proposed; and Lady 
Clementina was as willing to go; there having always 
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been an intimacy between the families; and she (as every¬ 
body else) having a high opinion of Mrs. Beaumont. 
They took her with them on the day fllSy stl uutTbr 
Florence. 

IlertlT^gain, for shortening my ftory, I will refer to 
Dr. Bartlett. Mrs. Beaumont went to the bottom of the 
malady: She gave her advice to the family upon it. They 
were resolved (Signor Jeronymo supporting her advice) 
to be governed by it. The young Lady was told, that she 
should be indulged in all her wishes. She then acknow- 
leged what those were; and was the easier for the acknow- 
legement, and for the advice of such a prudent friend; 
and returned to Bologna (Mrs. Beaumont accompanying 
her) much more composed than when she left it. The 
tutor was sent for, by common consent; for there had 
been a convention of the whole family; the Urbino branch, 
as well as the General, being present. In that the terms 
to be proposed to the supposed happy man were settled; 
but they were not to be mentioned to him, till after he 
had seen the Lady: A wrong policy, surely. 

He was then at Vienna. Signor Jeronymo, in his Let¬ 
ter, congratulated him in high terms; as a man, whom he 
had it now, at la^l, in his power to reward; And he hinted, 
in general, that the conditions would be such, as it was 
impossible but he mu^l find his very great advantage in 
them; As to fortune, to be sure, he meant. 

The friend so highly valued could not but be affefted 
with the news: Yet, knowing the Lady, and the family 
he was afraid that the articles of Residence and Religion 
would not be easily compromised between them. He 
therefore summbnea up all his prudence to keep his fears 
alive, and his hope in suspense. 

He arrived at Bologna. He was permitted to pay his 
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compliments to Lady Clementina in her mother’s pre¬ 
sence. How agreeable, how nobly frank, was the recep¬ 
tion, from both mother and daughter! How high ran the 
congratulations of Jeronymo! He called the supposed 
happy man brother. The Marquis was ready to recognize 
the fourth son in him. A great fortune, additional to an 
estate bequeathed her by her two grandfathers, was pro¬ 
posed. My father was to be invited over, to be present at 
the nuptials. 

But let me cut short the re^l. The terms could not be\ 
complied with: For I was to make a formal renunciation 
of my religion, and to settle in Italy; only once, in two 
or three years, was allowed, if I pleased, for two or three] 
months, to go to England; and, as a visit of curiosity, 
once in her life, if their daughter desired it, to carry her 
thither, for a time to be limited by them. 

What mu^l be my grief, to be obliged to disappoint 
such expeftations as were raised by persons who had so 
sincere a value for me! You cannot, madam, imagine my 
distress: So little as could be expefted to be allowed by 
them to the principles of a man whom they supposed to 
be in an error that would inevitably ca^l him into perdi¬ 
tion ! But when the friendly brother implored my com¬ 
pliance; when the excellent mother, in effedf, besought 
me to have pity on her heart, and on her child’s head; and 
when the tender, the amiable Clementina, putting her¬ 
self ovA of the que^ion, urged me, for my soul’s sake, to 
embrace the doftrines of hef holy mother, the church— 
What, madam—But ttbw I grieve you! 

[He ^lopt—His handkerchief was of use to him, as 
mine was to me—What a distress was here!] 

And what, and ^hat. Sir, sobbing, was the result.? 
Could you, couldyoM resist? 
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Satisfied in my own faith! Entirely satisfied! Having 
insuperable objections to that I was wished to embrace! 
—A Lover of my native country too—Were not my God 
and my Country to be the sacrifice, if I complied? But I 
laboured, I Studied, for a compromise. I mu^ have been 
unjuft to Clementina’s merit, and to my own charafter, 
had she not been dear to me. And indeed I beheld graces 
in her then, that I had before resolved to shut my eyes 
againft; her Rank next to princely; her Fortune high as 
her rank; Religion; Country, all so many obftacles that 
had appeared to me insuperable, removed by themselves; 
and no apprehension left of a breach of the laws of hos¬ 
pitality, which had, till now, made me ftruggle to behold 
one of the moft amiable and noble-minded of women 
with indifference. I offered to live one year in Italy^ one 
in England, by turns, if their dear Clementina would live 
with me there; if not, I would content rnyself with pass¬ 
ing only three months, in every year, in my native couh- 
'fry. I proposed to leave her entirely at her liberty, in the 
'article of religion; and, in case of children by the mar¬ 
riage, the daughters to be educated by her, the sons bjr 
me ; a condition to which his Holiness himself, it was pre- 
'sumed, would not refuse his sanftion, as there were pre- 
"Cfedents for it This, madam, was a great sacrifice to Com¬ 
passion, to Love—What could I more? 

And would not. Sir, would not, Clementina consent to 
this compromise? 

Ah the unhappy Lady! It is this reflexion that ftrength- 
ens my grief. She would have consented: She was earnest 
to procure the consent of her friends upon these terms. 
This her earneftness in my favour, devoted as she was to 
her religion, excites my compassion,'and callsfor my grati¬ 
tude. 
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What scenes, what difliressful scenes, followed!—^The 
noble father forgot his promised indulgence; the mother 
indeed seemed, in a manner, neutral; the youngeft bro¬ 
ther was ftill, however, firm in my cause; but the Mar¬ 
quis, the General, the Bishop, and the whole Urbino 
branch of the family, were not to be moved; and the less, 
as they considered the alliance as highly honourable to 
me private, an obscure man, as now they began to call 
me) as derogatory to their own honour. In short, I was 
allowed, I was desired, to depart from Bologna; and not 
suffered to take leave of the unhappy Clementina, tho’ on 
her knees she begged to be allowed a parting interview— 
And what was the consequence.?—Dr. Bartlett mu^l tell 
the re^f.—Unhappy Clementina I—Now they wish me 
to make them one more visit at Bologna!—Unhappy 
Clementina 1 —To what purpose.? 

I saw his noble heart was too much affedfed, to answer 
questions, had I had voice to ask any. 

But, O my friends I you see how it is I Can I be so un¬ 
happy as he is.? As his Clementina is.? Well might Dr. 
Bartlett say, that this excellent man is not happy. Well 
might he himself say, that he has suffered greatly, even 
from good women. Well might he complain of sleepless 
nights. Unhappy Clementina! let me repeat after him; 
and not happy Sir Charles Grandison!—^And who, my 
dear, is happy.? Not, I am sure. 

Your HARRIET BYRON. 
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LETTER III. 

Miss Byron, 7 « Continuation, 

I WAS forced to lay down my pen. I will begin a new 
Letter. I did not think of concluding my former where 
I did. 

Sir Charles saw me in grief, and forgot his own, to ap¬ 
plaud my humanity,, as he called it, and sooth me. I have 
often, said he, referred you, in my narrative, to Dr. Bart¬ 
lett. I will beg of him to let you see any-thing you shall 
wish to see, in the free and unreserved correspondence 
we have held. You, that love to entertain your friends 
with your narrations, will find something, perhaps, in a 
^tory like this, to engage their curiosity. On their honour 
and candor, I am sure, I may depend. Are they not your 
friends,^ Would to heaven it were in my power to contri¬ 
bute to pleasure znd yours! 

I only bowed. I could only bow. 

I told you, madam, that my Compassion was engaged; 
but that my Honour was free: I think it is so. But when 
you have seen all that Dr. Bartlett will shew you, you will 
be the better able to judge of me, and for me. I had rather 
be thought favourably of by Miss Byron, than by any 
woman in the world. 

Who, Sir, said I, knowing only so far as I know of the 
unhappy Clementina, but muft wish her to be— 

Ah Lucy! there I ftopt—I had like to have been a false 
girl 1 —^And yet ought I not, from my heart, to have been 
able to say what I was going to Say.^—I do aver, Lucy, 
upon repeated experience, that Love is a narrower of the 
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heart. Did I not use to be thought generous and bene¬ 
volent, and to be above all selfishness.? But am I so now? 

And now, madam, said he [and he was going to take 
my hand, but with an air, as if he thought the freedom 
would be too great—A tenderness so speaking in his 
eyes; a respectfulness so solemn in his countenance; he 
juCl touched it, and withdrew his hand] What shall I say? 
—I cannot tell what I should say—But you, I see, can 
pity me—You can pity the noble Clementina—Honour 
forbids me!—Yet honour bids me—Yet I cannot be un¬ 
just, ungenerous—selfish!— 

He arose from his seat—Allow me, madam, to thank 
you for the favour of your ear—Pardon me for the trou¬ 
ble I see I have given to a heart that is capable of a sym¬ 
pathy so tender— 

And, bowing low, he withdrew with precipitation, as 
if he would not let me see his emotion. He left me look¬ 
ing here, looking there, as if for my heart; and then, as 
giving it up for irrecoverable, I became for a few mo¬ 
ments motionless, and a Clatue. 

A violent buril of tears recovered me to sense and mo¬ 
tion; and juCl then Miss Grandison (who, having heard 
her brother withdraw, forebore for a few minutes to en¬ 
ter, supposing he would return) hearing me sob, rushed 
in.—O my Harriet! said she, clasping her arms about 
me. What is done 1 —Do I, or do I not, embrace my sis¬ 
ter, my real siCler, my siCler Grandison? 

Ah my Charlotte! No flattering hope is now left me— 
No siCler! It mu^f not, it cannot be! The Lady is—But 
lead me, lead me out of this room!—I don’t love it! 
spreading one hand Ijefore my eyes, my tears trickling 
between my fingers—Tears that flowed not only for my¬ 
self, but for Sir Charles Grandison and the unhappy Cle- 

d2 
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mentina: For, gather you not, from what he said, that 
something disa^rous has befallen the poor Lady? And 
then, supporting myself with her arm, I hurried out of 
Lord L’s Study, and up flairs into my own chamber; she 
following me—Leave me, leave me here, dear creature, 
said I, for six minutes: I will attend you then, in your 
own dressing-room. 

She kindly retired; I threw myself into a chair, in¬ 
dulged my tears for a few moments, and was the fitter to 
receive the two sifters, who, hand-in-hand, came into my 
room to comfort me. 

But I could not relate what had passed immediately 
with any connexion: I told them only, that all was over; 
that their brother was to be pitied, not blamed: And that 
if they would allow me to recolledt some things that were 
moft affecting, I would attend them; and they should 
have my narrative the more exaft, for the indulgence. 

They flaid no longer with me than to see me a little 
composed. 

Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett went out together in his 
chariot: He enquired more than once of my health; say¬ 
ing to his sifter Charlotte, That he was afraid he had af- 
fefted me too much, by the melancholy tale he had been 
telling me. 

He excused himself from dining with us. Poor man! 
What mufl be his diflress!—^Not able to see us, to sit 
with us! 

I would have excused myself also, being not very fit to 
appear; but was not permitted. 

I sat, however, but a very little while at table after din¬ 
ner; yet how tedious did the dir\ner-time appear 1 The 
servants eyes were irksome to me; so were Emily’s (dear 
girl!) gliflening as they did, tho’ she knew not for what, 
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but sympathetically, as I may say; she supposing, that 
all was not as she would have it. 

She came up soon after to me—One word, my deareft 
madam (the door in her hand, and her head only within 
it): Tell me only that there is no misunderstanding be¬ 
tween my guardian and you!—^Tell me only that— 

None, my dear!—None, none at all, my Emily! 

Thank God! clasping her hands together; thank God! 
—If there were, I should not have known whose part to 
take!—But I won’t disturb you—^And was going. 

Stay, Stay, my precious young friend! Stay, my Emily. 
—I arose; took her hand: My sweet girl! say. Will you 
live with me.? 

God for ever bless you, deareSt madam!— WillYi It is 
the wish next my heart. 

Will you go down with me to Northamptonshire, my 
love.? 

To the world’s end I will attend you, madam: I will 
be your handmaid; and I will love you better than I love 
my guardian, if possible. 

Ah my dear I but how will you live without seeing your 
guardian now-and-then.? 

Why, he will live with us, won’t he.? 

No, no, my dear!—^And you would choose, then, to 
live with him, not with me; would you.?— 

Indeed but I won’t—Indeed I will live and die with 
you, if you will let me; and I warrant his kind heart will 
often lead him to us. But tell me. Why these tears, ma¬ 
dam.? Why this grief.?—Why do you speak so quick and 
short.? And why do you seem to be in such a hurry.? 

Do I speak quick and short.? Do I seem to be in a hurry.? 
—Thank you, my l< 5 ve, for your observation. And now 
leave me: I will profit by it. 
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The amiable girl withdrew on tiptoe; and I set about 
composing myself. 

I was obliged to her for her observation: It was really 
of use to me. But you mu^l think, Lucy, that I mu^ be 
fluttered.—His manner of leaving me—Was it not par¬ 
ticular.?—To break from me so abruptly, as I may say— 
And what he said with looks so earnest! Looks that seemed 
to carry more meaning than his words: And withdrawing 
without conducing me out, as he had led me in—and as 
if—I don’t know how as if—But you will give me your 
opinion of all these things. I can’t say but I think my sus¬ 
pense is over; and in a way not very desirable—Yet— 
But why should I puzzle myself.? What mu^t be, mu^l. 

At afternoon-tea, the gentlemen not being returned, 
and Emily undertaking the waiter’s office, I gave my 
Lord and the two Ladies, tho’ she was present, some 
account of what had passed, but briefly; and I had ju^l 
finished, and was quitting the room, as the two gentle¬ 
men entered the door. 

Sir Charles in^antly addressed me with apologies for 
the concern he had given me. His emotion was visible as 
he spoke to me. He hesitated. He trembled. Why did he 
hesitate? Why did he tremble? 

I told him, I was not ashamed to own, that I was very 
much aflPefted by the melancholy ^lory. The poor Lady, 
said I, is greatly to be pitied—But remember, Sir, what 
you promised Dr. Bartlett should do for me. 

I have been requeuing the Dodtor to fulfil my engage¬ 
ments. 

And I am ready to obey, said the good man. My agree¬ 
able task shall soon be performed. 

As I was at the door, going up Stairs to my closet, I 
courtesied, and pursued my intention. 
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He bowed, said nothing, and looked, I thought, as if 
he were disappointed, that I did not return to company. 
—No, indeed! 

Yet I pity him, at my heart I How odd is it, then, to be 
angry with him?—So much goodness, so much sensi¬ 
bility, so much compassion (whence all his woes, I be¬ 
lieve) never met together, in a heart so manly. 

Tell me, tell me, my dear Lucy—Yet tell me nothing 
till I am favoured with, and you have read, the account 
that will be given me by Dr. Bartlett: Then, I hope, we 
shall have every-thing before us. 


Saturday^ March 2 5. 

HE [Yet why thatdisrespeftful word?—Fie upon me, 
for my narrowness of heart!] Sir Charles is setting out 
for town. He cannot be happy, himself: He is therefore 
giving himself the pleasure of endeavouring to make his 
friend happy. He can enjoy the happiness of his friends! 
O the blessing of a benevolent heart! Let the world frown, 
as it will upon such a one, it cannot possibly bereave it of 
all happiness.—Fortune, do thy worft! If Sir Charles 
Grandison cannot be happy with his Clementina, he will 
make himself a partaker of Lord G’s happiness; and as 
that will secure, if not her own fault, the happiness of his 
si^er, he will not be de^itute of felicity. And let me, after 
his example—^Ah, Lucy! that I could!—But in time, I 
hope, I shall deserve^ as well as be efteemed, to be the girl 
of my grandmamma and aunt; and then, of course, be 
worthy to be called, my dear Lucy, 

YOUR HARRIET BYRON. 
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Saturday Noon. 

Sir Charles is gone; and I have talked over the matter 
again with the Ladies and Lord L, 

What do you think?—They all will have it—^and it is 
a faithful account, to the very beSl of my recolleftion— 
They all will have it, That Sir Charles’s great struggle, 

< his great grief, is owing—^His great struggle (I don’t 
know what I write, I think—But let it go) is between his 
Compassion for the unhappy Clementina, and his Love — 
for—Somebody else. 

But who, my dear, large as his heart is, can be con¬ 
tented with half a heart? Compassion, Lucy 1 —The com¬ 
passion of such a heart—It muft be Love —^And ought 
it not to be so to such a woman.?—Tell me—Don’t j^ou, 
Lucy, with all yours, pity the unhappy dementing "who 
jlbves, againft the principles of her religion; and, m that 
respeft, againft her inclination, a man who cannot be hers, 
but by a violation of his honour and conscience? What 
a fatality in a Love so circumftanced!—To love againft 
inclination! What a sound has that! But what an absurdity 
, is this passion called Love? Or, rather, of what absurd 
' things does it make its votaries guilty? Let mine be ever- 
1 more circumscribed by the Laws of Reason, of Duty; 

I and then my recollections, my reflexions, will never give 
i me lasting disturbance! 

Dr. Bartlett has desired me to let him know what the 
particular passages are, of which I more immediately wish 
to be informed, for our better understanding the unhappy 
Clementina’s ^ory, and has promised to transcribe them. 
I have given him a liSt in writing. I have been half guilty 
of affeaation. I have asked for some particulars that Sir 
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Charles referred to, which are not so immediately inter- 
efting: The history of Olivia, of Mrs. Beaumont; the 
debates Sir Charles mentioned, between himself and Sig¬ 
nor Jeronymo: But, Lucy, the particulars I am moft im¬ 
patient for, are these; 

His fir^ conference with Lady Clementina on the sub¬ 
ject of the Count of Belvedere; which her father and mo¬ 
ther over-heard. 

The conference he was desired to hold with her, on her 
being firft seized with melancholy. 

Whether her particularly chearful behaviour, on his 
departure from Bologna, is any-where accounted-for. 

By what means Mrs. Beaumont prevailed on her to 
acknowlege a passion so ftudiously concealed from the 
tendereil of parents. 

Sir Charles’s reception, on his return from Vienna. 

What reception his proposals of compromise, as to re¬ 
ligion and residence, met with, as well from the family, 
as from Clementina. 

The mo^ important of all, Lucy—The la^l di^ress- 
ful parting: What made it necessary; what happened at 
Bologna afterwards; and what the poor Clementina’s situ¬ 
ation now is. 

If the Doflor is explicit, with regard to this article, we 
shall be able to account for their desiring him to revisit 
them at Bologna, after so long an absence, and for his 
seeming to think it will be to no purpose to oblige them. 
O Lucy! what a great deal depends upon the answer to 
this article, as it may happen!—But no more suspense, I 
beseech you, Sir Charles Grandison! No more suspense, 
I pray you. Dr. Bartlett! My heart sickens at the thought 
of further suspense. 1 cannot bear it! 

Adieu, Lucy! Lengthening my Letter would be only 
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dwelling longer (for I know not how to change my sub- 
jeft) on weaknesses and follies that have already given 
you too much pain for 

Tour HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER IV. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 


Colnebrooke, Monday, Mar. 27. 

D r. BARTLETT, seeing our impatience, asked 
leave to take the assistance of his nephew in tran¬ 
scribing from Sir Charles’s Letters the passages thatwill 
enable him to perform the task he has so kindly under¬ 
taken. By this means he has already presented us with the 
following transcripts. We have eagerly perused them. 
When you have done so, be pleased to haSIen them up, 
that my cousin Reeves’s may have the same opportunity. 
They are so good as to give chearfully the preference to 
the venerable circle, as my cousin, who dined with us yes¬ 
terday, bid me tell you. O my Lucy! what a glorious 
young man is Sir Charles Grandison! But he had the 
happiness of a Dr. Bartlett, as he is fond of owning, to 
improve upon a foundation that was so nobly laid, by the 
bell and wisest of mothers. 


Dr. Bartlett’j firSl Letter. 


M y task, my good Miss Byron, will be easy, by the 
assistance you have allowed me: For what is it, but 
to transcribe parts of Sir Charles’s Letters, adding a few 
lines here and there, by way of connexion.? And I am de- 
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lighted with it, as it will make known the heart of my be¬ 
loved patron in all the lights which the mo^ interefting 
circumstances can throw upon it, to so many worthy per¬ 
sons as are permitted a share in this confidence. 

The firSt of your commands runs thus— 

I should imagine^ say you, that the debates Sir Charles 
mentions., between himself and Signor Jeronymo, and 
his companions, at their jirU acquaintance, muU be not 
only curious, but edifying. 

They are, my good Miss Byron: But as I presume that 
you Ladies are more intent upon being obeyed in the 
other articles [See, Lucy, I had better not have dissem¬ 
bled !] I will only at present transcribe for you, with some 
short connexions, two Letters; by which you will see how 
generously Mr. Grandison sought to recover his friend 
to the paths of virtue and honour, when he had formed 
schemes, in conjunftion with, and by the instigation of, 
other gay young men of rank, to draw him in to be a par¬ 
taker in their guilt, and an abettor of their enterprizes. 

You will judge from these Letters, madam (without 
shocking you by the recital) what were the common-place 
pleas of those libertines, despisers of Marriage, of the 
Laws of Society, and of Women, but as they were sub¬ 
servient to their pleasures. 

To the Barone della Porretta. 

W ILL my Jeronymo allow his friend, his Grandi¬ 
son, the liberty he is going to take with him.? If the 
friendship he professes for him be such a one, as a great 
i mind can, on reflexion, glory in, he will. And what is this 
I liberty, but such as coMitutes the essence of true friend- 
I ship? Allow me, on this occasion, to say, that your Grand- 
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ison has seen more of the world than moft men, who 
have lived no longer in it, have had an opportunity to see. 
I was sent abroad for improvement, under the care of a 
man who proved to be the mo^l intriguing and profligate 
of those to whom a youth was ever entruiled. I saw in 
him^ the inconvenience, the odiousness, of libertinism; 
and, by the assi^ance of an excellent monitor, with whom 
I happily became acquainted, and (would it not be false 
shame and cowardice, if I did not say) by the Divine as¬ 
sistance, I escaped snares that were laid to corrupt my 
morals: Hence my deareSl friend will the more readily 
allow me to impart to him some of the lessons that were 
of so much use to myself. 

I am the rather encouraged to take this liberty, as I 
have often flattered myself, that I have seen my Jero- 
nymo affedled by the arguments urged in the course of 
the conversations that have been held in our seleft meet¬ 
ings at Padua, and at Rome; in which the cause of virtue 
and true honour has been discussed and pleaded. 

I have now no hopes of influencing any one of the no¬ 
ble youths, whom, at your request, I have of late so often 
met: But oiyou I ^lill have hopes, because you continue 
to declare, that you prefer my friendship to theirs. You 
think that I was disgusted at the ridicule with which they 
•generally treated the arguments they could not answer: 
But, as far as I innocently could, I followed them in their 
levity. I returned raillery for ridicule, and not always, as 
you know, unsuccessfully; but ^ill they renewed*the 
charge, and we had the same arguments one day to re¬ 
fute, that the preceding were given up. They could not 
convince me, nor I them. 

I quit therefore (yet not withodt regret) the society I 
cannot meet with pleasure: But let not my Jeronymo re¬ 
nounce me. In opinion I had the honour to ^tand high, 
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before I was prevailed upon to be introduced to them\ 
we cultivated, with mutual pleasure, each other’s ac¬ 
quaintance, independent of this association. Let us be to 
each other, what we were for the fir^l month of our inti¬ 
macy. You have noble qualities; but are diffident, and 
too often suffer yourself to be influenced by men of ta¬ 
lents inferior to your own. 

The ridicule they have aimed at, has weakened, per¬ 
haps, the force of the arguments that I wished to have a 
more than temporary effedl on your heart. Permit me to 
remind you on paper, of some of them, and urge you to 
others: The end I have in view is your good, in hopes to 
confirm, by the efficacy they may have on you, my own 
principles: Nor think me too serious. The occasion, the 
call that true friendship makes upon you, is weighty. 

You have shewed me Letters from your noble father, 
from your mother, from the pious prelate your brother, 
and others from your uncle, and ftill, if possible, more 
admirable ones, from your siller—^All filled with con¬ 
cern for your present and future welfare! How dearly is 
my Jeronymo beloved by his whole family! and by such a 
family! And how tenderly does he love tihem all—^What 
ought to be the result.? Jeronymo cannot be ungrateful. 
He knows so well what belongs to the charafter of a duti¬ 
ful son, an affeftionate brother, that I will not attempt to 
enforce arguments upon him. 

By the endeavours of my friend to find excuses for 
some of the liberties in which he allows himself, I infer, 
that if he thought them criminal, he has too much honour 
to be guilty of them. He cannot say, with the mad Medea 

- fideo meliorafproboque ; 

Deieriorasequor, - 
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No! His judgment mu^t be misled, before he can allow 
himself in a deviation. But let him beware; for has not 
every faulty inclination something to plead in its own be¬ 
half.?—Excuses, my dear friend, are more than tacit con¬ 
fessions : And the health of the mind, as of the body, is 
impaired by almo^ imperceptible degrees. 

My Jeronymo has pleaded, and justly may he boa^ 
of, a disposition to benevolence, charity, generosity— 
What pity, that he cannot be ilill more perfeft 1—that he 
resolves not againft meditated injuries to others of his 
fellow-creatures I But remember, my Lord, that true good¬ 
ness is an uniform thing, and will alike influence every 
part of a man’s conduft; and that true generosity will not 
be confined to obligations, either written or verbal. 

Besides, who, tho’ in the lea^ guilty inftance, and 
where some false virtue may offer colours to palliate an 
excess, can promise himself to ^lop, when once he has 
thrown the reins on the neck of lawless appetite.? And 
may I not add, that my Jeronymo is not in his own power.? 
He suffers himself to be a led man I—O that he would 
choose his company anew, and be a leader 1 Every virtue, 
then, that warms his heart, would have a siller-virtue to 
encourage the noble flame, inftead of a vice to damp it. 

Justly do you boa^ of the nobility of your descent; of 
the excellence of every branch of your family. Bear with 
my queftion, my Lord; Are you determined to sit down 
satisfied with the honour of your ancestors? Your pro¬ 
genitors, and every one of your family, have given you 
reason to applaud their worthiness; Will you not give 
them cause to boaft oiyours? 

In answer to the earnest entreaties of all your friends, 
that you will marry, you have said,^hat, were women an¬ 
gels, you would with joy enter into the ftate—But what 
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ought the men to be, who form upon women such ex- 
pemtions.? 

Can you, my dear Lord, despise matrimony, yet hold 
it to be a Sacrament? Can you, defying the maxims bf 
your family, and wishing to have the Si^er I have heard 
you mention with such high delight and admiration, 
strengthen your family-intereSl in the female line, deter¬ 
mine againft adding to its Strength in the male? 

You have suffered yourself to speak with contempt of 
the generality of the Italian women, for their illiterate¬ 
ness : Let not their misfortune be imputed to them, my 
noble friend, as their fault. They have the same natural 
genius’s that used to distinguish the men and women of 
your happy climate. Let not the want of cultivation in¬ 
duce you, a learned man, to hold them cheap. The cause 
of Virtue, and of the Sex, can hardly be separated. 

But, O my friend, my Jeronymo, have I not too much 
reason to fear, that guilty attachments have been the cause 
of your slighting a legal one?—That you are Studying 
for pretences to juStify the way of life into which you have 

Let us consider the objects of your pursuit—^Alas! 
there have been more than one!—^Are they women se¬ 
duced from the path of virtue by himself.^—Who other¬ 
wise perhaps would have married, and made useful mem¬ 
bers of society?—Consider, my friend, what a capital 
crime is a seduftion of this kind'.—Can you glory in the 
virtue of a sister ot your own, and allow yourself in at¬ 
tempts upon the daughter, the siSler, of another? And, 
let me ask, How can that crime be thought pardonable 
a man,’which renders a woman infamous? 

A good heart, a ddicate mind, cannot associate with a 
corrupt one. What tie can bind a woman, who has parted 
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I With her honour ?What, in such a guilty attachment, muft 
Ipe a man’s alternative, but either to be the tyrant of a 
Wretch who has given him reason to despise her, or the 
Bupe of one who despises him? 

It is the important lesson of life (allow me to be serious 
Wn a subjeft so serious) in this union of soul and body, to 
fce^train the unruly appetites of the latter, and to improve 
ime faculties of the former—Can this end be attained by 
licentious indulgences, and profligate associations? 


Men, in the pride of their hearts, are apt to suppose, 
ihat nature has designed them to be superior to women. 
The higheft proof that can be given, of such superiority, 
is, in the protedfion afforded by the stronger to the weaker. 
; What can that man say for himself, or for his proud pre- 
' tension, who employs all his arts to seduce, betray, and 
ruin, the creature whom he should guide and protedl— 
Sedulous to save her, perhaps, from every foe, but the 
devil and himself! 

It is unworthy of a man of spirit to be solicitous to keep 
himself within the boundaries of human Laws, on no other 
motive than to avoid the temporal inconveniencies at¬ 
tending the breach of them. The Laws were not made so 
much for the direction of good men, as to circumscribe 
the bad. Would a man of honour wish to be considered 
as one of the latter, rather than as one of those who would 
have distinguished the fit from the unfit, had they not 
been discriminated by human sanctions? Men are to ap¬ 
prove themselves at a higher tribunal than at that of men. 

Shall not public spirit, virtue, and a sense of duty, have 
as much influence on a manly heart, as a new face? How 
contemptibly low is that commerce in which mind\i&s no 
share! • 

Virtuous Love, my dear Jeronymo, looks beyond this 
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temporary scene; while guilty attachments usually find a 
much earlier period than that of human life. Inconftancy, 
on one side or the other, seldom fails to put a disgraceful 
end to them. But were they to endure for life^ what can 
. the reflexions upon them do towards softening the agon¬ 
ies of the inevitable hour.? 

Remember, my Jeronymo, that you are a Man, a ra¬ 
tional and immortal agent; and adl: up to the dignity of 
your nature. Can sensual pleasure be the great end of an 
immortal spirit in this life? 

That pleasure cannot be lading, and it muft be foL, 
lowed by remorse, which is obtained either by doing in- 
ju^ice to, or degrading, a fellow-creature. And does not 
a woman, when she forfeits her honour, degrade herself, 
not only in the sight of the world, but in the secret thoughts, 
of even a profligate Lover, de^roying her own conseV 
quence with him? 

Build not, my noble friend, upon penances and absolu¬ 
tions: I enter not into those subjedls on which we differ 
as Catholics and Protestants: But if we would be thought 
men of true greatness of mind, let us endeavour so to aft, 
as not, in essential articles, and with our eyes open, either 
to want absolution, or incur penances. Surely, my X^rd, 
it is nobler not to offend, than to be oWiged to atone. 

Are there not, let nie ask, innocent delights enow to 
fill with joy every vacant hour? Believe me, Jeronymo, 
there are. Let you and me seek for such, and make them 
the cement of our friendship. 

Religion out of the queftion, consider, what morals 
and good policy will oblige you to do, as a man born to 
aft a part in public life. What, were the examples set by 
you and your acquaintance, to ho generally followed, would 
become of public order and decorum? What of national. 
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honours? How will a regular succession in families be 
kept up? You, my Lord, boadi of your descent, both by 
father's and mother’s side; Why will you deprive your 
I children ofa di^incflion in whichyou glory? 

Good children, what a blessing to their parents! But 
, what comfort can the parent have in children born into 
; the world heirs of disgrace, and who, owing their very 
being to profligate principles, have no family honour to 
! support, no fair example to imitate; but mu^l be warned 
I by their father, when bitter experience has convinced 
, him of his errors, to avoid the paths in which Ae has trod? 

How delightful the domeftic connexion! To bring to 
the paternal and fraternal dwellings, a sifter, a daughter, 
that shall be received there with tender love; to ftrengthen 
your own intereft in the world by alliance with some no¬ 
ble and worthy family, who shall rejoice to truft to the 
Barone della Porretta the darling of their hopes—This 
would, to a generous heart, like yours, be the source of 
infinite delights.But could you now think of introducing 
to the friends you revere, the unhappy objefts of a va¬ 
grant affeftion? Muft not my Jeronymo even eftrange 
himself from his home, to conceal from his father, from 
his mother, from his sifter, persons shut out by all the 
Laws of honour from their society? The persons, so shut 
out, muft hate the family to whose interefls theirs are so 
contrary. What sincere union then, what sameness of af- 
feftion, between Jeronymo and the objefts of his passion ? 

But the present hour dances delightfully away, ^nd 
my friend will not look beyond it. His gay companions 
applaud and compliment him on his triumphs. In gen¬ 
eral,_perhapsj^^ he allows^ “that the welfare andurSw of 
society ought to be maiAt3;ine)3j3j. submission to Divine 
and human Laws; but his single exception for himself 
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can be of no importan.ce>” Of what, then, is general prac¬ 
tice niade lip? —If every one excepts himself, and offends 
in the in^Iance that be^ suits his inclination, what a scene 
offhorroT will this world become! Affluence and a gay 
•disposition tempt to licentious pleasures j penu^ and a 
gloomy one to roLBeryj' revenge, and murder. Not one 
enorfflitywill fjc without its plea, ifxmcrTE^oujidanes 
of duty are thrown down. But, even in this universal de¬ 
pravity, would not Ais crime be much worse, who robbed 
me of my child from no/ and licentiousness, and under a 
guise of Love and Tru^f, than his who despoiled me of 
my subftance, and had necessity to plead in extenuation of 
his guilt.? 

I cannot doubt, my dear friend, but you will take, at 
leaU, kindly, these expostulations, tho’ some of them are 
upon subjects on which our conversations have been 
hitherto ineffedlual. I submit them to your considera¬ 
tion. I can have no intereSl in making them, nor motive, 
but what proceeds from that true friendship with which 
I desire to be thought 

Mofl ajffedionately Yours. 

You have heard, my good Miss Byron, that the friend¬ 
ship between Mr. Grandison and Signor Jeronymo was 
twice broken off: Once it was, by the unkindly-taken 
freedom of the expoSlulatory Letter. Jeronymo, at that 
time of his life, ill brooked opposition in any pursuit his 
heart was engaged in. When pushed, he was vehement; 
and Mr. Grandison could not be over-solicitous to keep 
up a friendship with a young man who was under the do¬ 
minion of his dissolute companions; and who would not 
allow of remonstrances, in cases that concerned his morals. 

Jeronymo, having afterwards been drawn into great 
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inconveniencies by his libertine friends, broke with them; 
and Mr. Grandison and he meeting by accident at Padua, 
their friendship, at the pressing instances of Jeronymo, 
was again renewed. 

Jeronymo thought himself reformed; Mr. Grandison- 
hoped he was: But, soon after, a temptation fell in his 
way, which he could not resift. It was from a Lady who 
was more noted for her birth, beauty, and fortune, than 
for her virtue. She had spread her snares for Mr. Grand¬ 
ison before Jeronymo became acquainted with her; and 
revenge for her slighted advances taking possession of 
her heart, she hoped an opportunity would be afforded 
her of wreaking it upon him. 

The occasion was given by the following Letter, which 
Mr. Grandison thought himself obliged, in honour, to 
write to his friend, on his attachment; the one being then 
at Padua, the other at Cremona: 

I AM extremely concerned, my dear Jeronymo, at your 
new engagement with a Lady, who, tho’ of family and 
fortune, has shewn but little regard to her character. How 
frail are the resolutions of men! How much in the power 
of women! But I will not recriminate—Yet I cannot but 
regret, that I muft lose your company in our projefted 
visits to the German courts: This, however, more for your 
sake than my own; since to the principal of them I am no 
ftranger. You have excused yourself to me; I wish you 
had a better motive: But I write rather to warn, than to 
upbraid you. This Lady is miftress of all the arts of wo¬ 
man. She may glory in her conqueft; you ought not to be 
proud o{yours. You will not, when you know her better. 
I have had a singular opportunity of being acquainted 
with her charafter. I never judged of charafters, of wo- 
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mens especially, by re-port. Had the Barone della Porretta 
been the fir^t for whom this Lady spread her blandish¬ 
ments, a man so amiable as he is, might the more assur¬ 
edly have depended on the Love she professes for him. 
She has two admirers, men of violence, who, unknown to 
each other, have equal reason to look upon her as their 
own. You propose not to marry her. I am silent on this 
subjeft. Would to heaven you were married to a woman 
of virtue! Why will you not oblige all your friends? Thus 
liable as you are—But neither do I expo^ulate. Well do 
I know the vehemence with which you are wont to pur¬ 
sue a new adventure. Yet I had hoped—But again I re¬ 
train myself. Only let me add, that the man who shall 
boail of his success with this Lady, may have more to ap¬ 
prehend from the competition in which he will find him¬ 
self engaged, than he can be aware of. Be prudent, my 
Jeronymo, in this pursuit, for your own sake. The heart 
that dictates this advice is wholly yours: But, alas! it 
boasts no further interest in that of its Jeronymo. With 
infinite regret I subscribe to the latter part of the sentence, 
the once better-regarded name of 

Grandison. 

And what was the consequence? The unhappy youth, 
by the instigation of the revengeful woman, defied his 
friend, in her behalf. Mr. Grandison, with a noble dis¬ 
dain, appealed to Jeronymo’s cooler deliberation; and 
told him, that he never would meet, as a foe, the man he 
had ever been desirous to consider as his friend. You 
know, my Lord, said he, that I am under a disadvantage 
in having once been obliged to assert myself, in a country 
where I have no natural connexions; and where you, Jero- 
nymo, have many. If we meet again, I do assure you, it 
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muft be by accident; and if that happens, we shall then 
find it time enough to discuss the occasion of our present 
misunder^anding. 

Their next meeting was indeed by accident. It was in 
the Cremonese; when Mr. Grandison saved his life. 

And now, madam, let me give you, in obedience to 
your second command. 

The -particulars of the conference which Sir Charles was 
put upon holding with Clementina, in favour of the 
Count of Belvedere-, and which her father and mother, 
unknown to either of them, over-heard. 

You muft suppose them seated; a Milton’s Paradise 
Loft before them: And that, at this time, Mr. Grandi¬ 
son did not presume that the young Lady had any par¬ 
ticular regard for him. 

Clementina. You have taught the Prelate, and you have 
taught the Soldier, to be in love with your Milton, Sir: 
But I shall never admire him, I doubt. Don’t you reckon 
the language hard and crabbed.? 

Grandison. I did not propose him to you, madam; 
Your brother chose him. We should not have made the 
proficiency we have, had I not begun with you by easier 
authors. But you have heard me often call him a sublime 
poet, and your ambition (it is a laudable one) leads you to 
make him your own too soon. Has not your tutor taken 
the liberty to chide you for your impatience; for your de¬ 
sire of being every-thing at once ? 

Clem. You have; and I own my fault.—But to have 
done, for the present, with Milt6n; What shall I do to 
acquit myself of the addresses of this Count of Belvedere.? 
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Gr. Why would you acquit yourself of the Count’s ad¬ 
dresses? 

Clem. He is not the man I can like: I have told my papa 
as much, and he is angry with me. 

Gr. I think, madam, your papa may be a little displeased 
with you; tho’ he loves you too tenderly to be angry with 
you. You rejeft the Count, without assigning a reason. 

Clem. Is it not reason enough, that I don’t like him? 

Gr. Give me leave to say, that the Count is a handsome 
man. He is young; gallant; sensible: of a family antient 
and noble; a grace to it. He is learned, good-natured. He 
adores you— 

Clem. And so let him, if he will: I never can like him. 

Gr. Dear Lady! You muft not be capricious. You will 
give the moft indulgent parents in the world apprehen¬ 
sion that you have ca^t your thoughts on some other ob- 
jeft. Young_Ladies, except in a case of prepossession, do 
not often reje£? a ^rsbn who has so many great and good 
qualities as shine in this gentleman; and where equ ality 
of degree, and a father’s and mother’s high approratTop, 
add to his merit. 

Clem. I suppose you have been spoken to, to talk with 
me on this subjedf—It is a subjeft I don’t like. 

Gr. You began it. Madam. 

Clem. I did so; because it is uppermost with me. I am 
grieved at my heart, that I cannot see the Count with my 
father’s eyes: My father deserves from me every inftance 
of duty, and love, and veneration; but I cannot think of 
the Count of Belvedere for a husband. 

Gr. One reason, madam? Oneobjeftion? 

Clem. He is a man that is not to mj mind: A fawning, 
cringing man, I thinlc.—^And a spirit that can fawn and 
cringe, and kneel, will be a tyrant in power. 
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Gr. Dear madam, To whom is he this obsequious man, 
but to you?—Is there a man in the world that behaves 
with a more proper dignity to every one else? Nay, to 
you, the Lover shines out in him, but the Man is not for¬ 
got, Is the tenderness of well-placed Love, the venera- • 
tion paid to a deservedly beloved objeft, any derogation 
to the manly charafter? Far from it; and shall you think 
the less of your Lover, for being the moft ardent, and, I 
have no knowlege in man, if he is not the moft sincere, of 
men? 

Clem. An excellent advocate!—I am sure you have 
been spoken to—Have you not? Tell me truly: Perhaps 
by the Count of Belvedere? 

Gr, I should not think, and, of consequence, not speak, 
so highly as I do, of the Count, if he were capable of ask¬ 
ing any man, your father and brothers excepted, to plead 
his cause with you. 

Clem. I can’t bear to be chidden, Chevalier. Nowyoa 
are going to be angry with me too. But has not my mam¬ 
ma spoken to youi*—Tell me. 

Gr. Dear Lady, consider, if she had, what you owe to a 
mamma, who deserving, for her tenderness to her child, 
the utmoft observance and duty, would condescend to 
put her authority into a mediation. And yet, let me de¬ 
clare, that no person breathing should make me say what 
I do not think, whether in favour or disfavour of any 
man. 

Clem. That is no answer. I owe implicit, yes, I will say« 
implicit, duty to my mamma, for her indulgence to me; 
But what you have said is no direft answer. 

Gr. For the honour oi that indu^ence, madam, I own 
to you, that your mamma, and my Lord too, have wished 
that their Clementina could or would give one subftantial 
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reason why she cannot like the Count of Belvedere; that 
they might prepare themselves to acquiesce with it, and 
the Count be induced to submit to his evil destiny. 

Clem. And they have wished this to you. Sir.? And you 
have taken upon you to answer their wishes—I protect, 
you are a man of prodigious consequence with us all; and 
by your readiness to take up the cause of a man you have 
so lately known, you seem to know it too well. 

Gr. I am sorry I have incurred your displeasure, ma¬ 
dam. 

Clem. Youhave. I was more angry with you, than 

I now am. 

Gr. I hope you never was angry with me before. I never 
gaveyou reason. And if I have now, I beg your pardon. 

I arose to go. 

Clem. Very humble. Sir!—^And are for going before 
you have it. Now call me capricious, again 1 

Gr. I did not know that you could be so easily dis¬ 
pleased, madam. 

She wept. 

Clem. I am a very weak creature: I believe I am wrong; 
But I never knew what it was to give offence to any-body 
till within these few months.—I love my father, I love 
my mother, beyond my own life; and to think that now, 
when I wish moft for the continuance of their goodness 
to me, I am in danger of forfeiting it I—I can’t bear it I— 
Do you forgive me, however. I believe I have been too 
petulant to you. Your behaviour is noble, frank, disin¬ 
terested. It has been a happiness that we have known 
you. You are every-body’s friend. But yet I think it is a 
little officious in you to plead so very warmly for a man of 
whom you know so little; and when I told you, more 
than once, I could not like him. 
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Gr. Honoured as I am, by your whole family, with the 
appellation of a fourth son, a fourth brother; dear ma¬ 
dam, was I to blame to aft up to the charafter? I know 
my own heart; and if I have consequence given me, I 
will aft so, as to deserve it; at leaft, my own heart shall • 
give it to me. 

Clem, Well, Sir, you may be right: I am sure you mean 
to be right. But as it would be a diminution of the Count’s 
dignity, to apply to you for a supposed intereft in you, 
which he cannot have, it would be much more so, to have 
you interfere where a father, mother, and other brothers 
[You see. Sir, I allow your claim of fourth brotherhood] 
are supposed to have less weight: So no more of the 
Count of Belvedere, I beseech you, from your mouth. 

Gr. One word more, only—Don’t let the goodness of 
your father and mother be conftrued to the disadvantage 
of the parental charafter in them. They have not been 
positive: They have given their wishes, rather than their 
commands. Their tenderness for you, in a point so very 
tender, has made them unable to tell their own wishes to 
you, for fear they should not meet with yours; yet would 
be, perhaps, glad to hear one solid objeftion to their pro¬ 
posal—^And why.? That they might admit of it—Impute, 
therefore, to my officiousness, what you please; and yet 
I would not wish to disoblige or offend you; but let their 
indulgence, they never will use their authority, have its 
full merit with you. 

Clem. Your servant. Sir. I never yet had a slight notion* 
of their indulgence; and I hope I never shall. If you will 
go, go: But, ffir, next time I am favoured with your lec¬ 
tures, it shall be upon Languages, if you please; and not 
upon Lovers. 
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I withdrew, profoundly bowing. But surely, thought 
I, the lovely Clementina is capricious. 

Thus far my patron. 

Let me add. That the Marchioness, having acquainted 
Mr. Grandison, that her Lord and she had heard every 
word that had passed, expressed her displeasure at her 
daughter’s petulance; and, thanking him in her Lord’s 
name, as well as for herself, for the generous part he had 
taken, told him, that Clementina should ask his pardon. 

He begged that, for the sake of their own weight with 
her on the same subjedl, she might not know that they 
had heard what had passed. 

I believe that’s be^, Chevalier, answered the Mar¬ 
chioness ; and I am apt to think, that the poor girl will be 
more ready than perhaps one would wish, to make up 
with you, were she to find you offended with her in earn¬ 
ed ; as you have reason to be, as a disintereHed man. 

You see, Chevalier, I know to whom I am speaking; 
but both my Lord, and self, hope to see her of another 
mind; and that she will soon be Countess of Belvedere. 
My Lord’s heart is in this alliance; so is that of my son 
Giacomfl. 

I come now, madam, to your third command; which 
is. To give you. 

The conference which Sir Charles was put upon holding 
with the unhappy Clementina, on her being seized with 
melancholy, 

[Mr. Grandison ^ill not presuming on any particular 
favour from Clementina.] 
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The young Lady was walking in one alley of the gar¬ 
den ; Mr. Grandison, and the Marquis and Marchioness, 
in another. She was attended by her woman, who walked 
behind her; and with whom she was displeased for en¬ 
deavouring to divert her; but who, however, seemed to • 
be talking on, tho’ without being answered. 

The dear creature! said the Marquis, tears in his eyes 
—See her there, now walking slow, now with quicker 
fteps, as if she would shake off her Camilla. She hates the 
poor woman for her love to her: But who is it that she 
sees with pleasure.? Did I think that I should ever behold 
the pride of my heart, with the pain that I now feel for 
her.? Yet she is lovely in my eye, in all she does, in all she 
says—But, my dear Grandison, we cannot now make her 
speak, more than Yes, or No. We cannot engage her in a 
conversation, no not on the subjed: of her newly acquired 
language. See if you can, on any subjed. 

Ay, Chevalier, said the Marchioness, do you try to 
engage her. We have told her, that we will not talk of 
marriage to her at all, till she is herself inclined to receive 
proposals. Her weeping eyes thank us for our indulgence: 
She prays for us with lifted-up hands: She courtesies her 
thanks, if she dands before us: She bows, in acknow- 
leged gratitude for our goodness to her, if she sits; but 
she cares not to speak. She is not easy while we are talking 
to her. See I she is depping into the Greek temple; her 
poor woman, unanswered, talking to her. She has not 
seen us. By that winding walk we can, unseen, place our- < 
selves in the myrtle-grove, and hear what passes. 

The Marchioness, as we walked, hinted, that in their 
lad visit to the General at Naples, there was a Count 
Marulli, a young nobleman of merit, but a soldier of for¬ 
tune, who would have clandedinely obtained the atten- 
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tion of their Clementina. They knew nothing of it till 
la^ night, she said; when herself and Camilla, puzzling 
to what to attribute the sudden melancholy turn of her 
daughter, and Camilla mentioning what was unlikely^ as 
well as likely; told her, that the Count would have bribed 
her to deliver a Letter to the young Lady; but that she 
repulsed him with indignation: He besought her then to 
take no notice of his offer, to the General, on whom all 
his fortunes depended. She did not, for that reason, to 
any-body; but, a few days since, she heard her young 
Lady (talking of the gentlemen she had seen at Naples) 
mention the young Count favourably—Now it is impos¬ 
sible there can be any-thing in it, said the Marchioness; 
But do you, however, Chevalier, lead to the subjeft of 
Love; but at di^ance; nor name Marulli, because she 
will think you have been talking with Camilla. The dear 
girl has pride: She would not endure you, if she thought 
you imagined her to be in Love, especially with a man of 
inferior degree, or dependent fortunes. But on your pru¬ 
dence we wholly rely; mention it, or not, as matters fall 
in. 

There can be no room for this surmise, my dear, said 
the Marquis; and yet Marulli was lately in Bologna: But 
Clementina’s spirit will not permit her to encourage a 
clandestine address. 

By this time we had got to the myrtle-grove, behind 
the temple, and over-heard them talk, as follows: 

Camilla. And why, why muSt I leave you, madam.?— 
From infancy you know how I have loved you. You used 
to love to hold converse with your Camilla. How have I 
offended you.? I will not enter this temple till you give me 
leave; but indeed, indfeed, I muSl not, I cannot, leave you. 

Clem. Officious Love I—Can there be a greater tor- 
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ment than an officious prating Love!—If you loved me, 
you would wish to oblige me. 

Cam. I will oblige you, my dear young Lady, in every¬ 
thing I can— 

Clem. Then leave me, Camilla. I am beU when I am • 
alone; I am chearfulleH when I am alone. You haunt me, 
Camilla; like a gho^, you haunt me, Camilla. Indeed you 
are but the ghoft of my once obliging Camilla. 

Cam. My deare^ young Lady, let me beseech you— 

Clem. Ay, now you come with your beseeches again: 
But if you love me, Camilla, leave me. Am I not to be 
trusted with myself.'* Were I a vile young creature, that 
was suspected to be running away with some base-born 
man, you could not be more watchful of my fteps. 

Camilla would have entered into further talk with her; 
but she absolutely forbad her. 

Talk till dooms-day, I will not say one word more to 
you, Camilla. I will be silent. I will ftop my ears. 

They were both silent. Camilla seemed to weep. 

Now, my dear Chevalier, whispered the Marquis, put 
yourself in her sight; engage her into talk about Eng¬ 
land, or any-thing: You will have an hour good before 
dinner. I hope she will be chearful at table: She muU be 
present; our gue^s will enquire after her. Reports have 
gone out, as if her head were hurt. 

I am afraid, my Lord, that this is an unseasonable mo¬ 
ment. She seems to be out of humour; and, pardon me if 
I say, that Camilla, good woman as she is, and well- 
meaning, had better give way to her young Lady’s hu¬ 
mour, at such times. 

Then, said the Marchioness, will her malady get head; 
then will it become habit. But my Ebrd and I will remain 
where we are, for a few minutes, and do you try to engage 
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her in conversation. I would have her be chearful before 
the Patriarch, however; he will expeft to see her. She is 
as much his delight, as she is ours. 

I took a little turn; and entering the walk, which led 
to the temple, appeared in her sight; but bowed, on see¬ 
ing her sitting in it. Her woman ftood silent, with her 
handkerchief at her eyes, at the entrance. I quickened my 
^leps, as if I would not break into her retirement, and 
passed by; but, by means of the winding walk, could hear 
what she said. 

She arose; and Pepping forward, looking after me. 
He is gone, said she. I,earn, Camilla, of the Chevalier 
Grandison— 

Shall I call him back, madam 

No. Yes. No. Let him go. I will walk. You may now 
leave me, Camilla: There is somebody in the garden who 
will watch me: Or, you may ^ay, Camilla; I don’t care 
which: Only don’t talk to me when I wish you to be silent. 

She went into an alley that crossed the alley in which I 
was, but took the walk that led from me. When we came 
to the centre of both, and were very near each other, I 
bowed; she courtesied; but not seeming to encourage 
my nearer approach, I made a motion, as if I would take 
another walk. She ^fopt. Learn of the Chevalier Grandi¬ 
son, Camilla, repeated she.— 

May I presume, madam.? Do I not invade— 

Camilla is a little officious to-day: Camilla has teazed 
me. Are the poets of your country as severe upon womens 
tongues, as the poets of ours.? 

Poets, madam, of all countries, boaft the same inspira¬ 
tion : Poets write, as other men speak, to their feeling. 

So, Sir!—You make a pretty compliment to us poor 
women. 
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Poets have finer imaginations, madam, than other men; 
they therefore feel quicker: But as they are not often in- 
titled to boa^ of judgment (for imagination and judg¬ 
ment seldom go together) they may, perhaps, give the 
cause, and then break out into satire upon the effedls. 

Don’t I see before me, in the Orange-grove, my father 
and mother?—I do. I have not kneeled to them to-day. 
—^Don’t go, Chevalier. 

She hastened towards them. They ^lopt. She bent her 
knee to each, and received their tender blessings. They 
led her towards me. You seemed engaged in talk with the 
Chevalier, my dear, said the Marquis. Your mamma and 
I were walking in. We leave you.—They did. 

The be^l of parents! said she. O that I were a more 
worthy child!—Have you not seen them. Sir, before, to¬ 
day? 

I have, madam. They thinkyou the worthiest of daugh¬ 
ters ; but they lament your thoughtful turn. 

They are very good. I am grieved to give them trou¬ 
ble. Have they expressed their concern to you. Sir.?—I 
will not be so petulant as I was once before, provided you 
keep clear of the same subje6l. You are the confident of 
us all; and your noble and disinterested behaviour de¬ 
servedly endears you to everybody. 

They have been, this very morning, lamenting the 
melancholy turn you seem to have taken. With tears, ma¬ 
dam, they have been lamenting it. 

Camilla, you may draw near: You will hear your own, 
cause supported. The rather draw near, and hear all the 
Chevalier seems to be going to say; because it may save 
you and me too a great deal of trouble. 

Madam, I have done, said I. ® 

But you muSl not have done. If you are commissioned, 
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Sir, by my father and mother, I am, I ought to be, pre¬ 
pared to hear all you have to say. 

Camilla came up. 

My deareft young Lady, said I, What can I say."* My 
wishes for your happiness may make me appear impor¬ 
tunate: But what hope have I of obtaining your confi¬ 
dence, when your mother fails? 

What, Sir, is aimed at? What is sought to be obtained? 
I am not very well: I used to be a very sprightly creature: 
I used to talk, to sing, to dance, to play; to visit, to receive 
visits: And I don’t like to do any of these things now. I 
love to be alone: I am contented with my own company. 
Other company is, at times, irksome to me; and I can’t 
help it. 

But whence this sudden turn, madam, in a Lady so 
young, so blooming? Your father, mother, brothers, can¬ 
not account for it; and this disturbs them. 

I see it does, and am sorry for it. 

No other favourite diversion takes place in your mind. 
You are a young Lady of exemplary piety: You cannot 
pay a greater observance than you always paid, to the 
duties of religion. 

You, Sir, an Englishman, a heretic, give me leave to 
call you; for are you not so?—Do you talk of piety, of reli¬ 
gion? 

We will not enter into this subjeft, madam: What I 
meant— 


Yes, Sir, I know what you meant—^And I will own, 
that I am, at times, a very melancholy Grange creature. 
I know not whence the alteration; but so it is; and I 


am a 
else. 


greater trouble to myself than I can be to any-body 


But, madam, there muft be some cause—And for you 


f 
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to answer the beft and mo^ indulgent of mothers with 
sighs and tears only; yet no obstinacy, no sullenness, no 
petulance, appearing; all the same sweetness, gentleness, 
observance, that she ever rejoiced to find in her Clemen¬ 
tina, ^ill shining out in her mind. She cannot urge her- 
silent daughter; her tenderness will not permit her to 
urge her: And how can you, my Sigler (Allow of my 
claim, madam) How can you ifill silently withdraw from 
such a mother.^ How can you, at other times, suffer her to 
withdraw, her heart full, her eyes running over, unable 
to ^ay, yet hardly knowing how to go, because of the in- 
effeBual report she mu^l make to your sorrowing father; 
yet the cause of this very great alteration (which they 
dread is growing into habit, at a time of life when you 
were to crown all their hopes) a Secret fa^l locked up in 
your own heart.^ 

She wept, and turned from me, and leaned upon the 
arm of her Camilla; and then quitting her arm, and join¬ 
ing me. How you paint my obstinacy, and my mamma’s 
goodness 11 only wish—With all my soul, I wish—that 
I was added to the du^t of my anceftors. I, who was their 
comfort, I see, now, mu^l be their torment. 

Fie, fie, my sifter! 

Blame me not: I am by no means satisfied with myself. 
What a miserable being muft she be, who is at variance 
with herself.? 

I do not hope, madam, that you should place so much 
confidence in your fourth brother as to open your mind 
to him: All I beg is, that you will relieve the anxious, the 
apprehensive heart of the beft of mothers; and, by so do¬ 
ing, enable her to relieve the equally-anxious heart of the 
beft of fathers. 
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She paused, ^ood turned away her face, and wept, 

as if half overcome. 

Let your faithful Camilla, madam, be commissioned 
to acquaint your mamma— 

. But hold. Sir! (seeming to recolleft herself) not so faft 
—Open my mind —What! whether I have any-thing to 
reveal, or not.?—Insinuating man! You had almo^ per¬ 
suaded me to think I had a Secret that lay heavy at my 
heart: And when I began to look for it, to oblige you, I 
could not find it. Pray, Sir—She ^opt. 

And pray, madam (taking her hand) Do not think of 
receding thus— 

You are too free. Sir. Yet she withdrew not her hand. 

For a brother, madam.? Too free for a brother.? And I 
quitted it. 

Well, and what further would my brother? 

Only to implore, to beseech you, to reveal to your 
mamma, to your excellent, your indulgent— 

Stop, Sir, I beseech you—What! Whether I have any¬ 
thing to reveal, or not.?—^Pray, Sir, tell me, invent iot me, 
a Secret that is fit for me to own; and then, perhaps, if it 
will save the trouble of enquiries, I may make, at leaft, 
my jour brothers easy. 

I am pleased, however, madam, with your agreeable 
raillery. Continue but in this temper, and the Secret is 
revealed: Enquiry will be at an end. 

Camilla, here, is continually teazing me with her per¬ 
suasions to be in Love, as she calls it. That is the silly thing, 
in our Sex, which gives importance to yours: A young 
creatme cannot be grave, cannot indulge a contemplative 
humour, but she muil be in Love. I should hate myself, 
were I to put it in the jfbwer of any man breathing to give 
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me uneasiness. I hope, Sir, I hope, that you, my brother, 
have not so poor, so low, so mean a thought of me. 

It is neither poor, nor low, it is not mean, to be in Love, 
madam. 

What! not with an improper objeft 

Madam! 

What have I said.^ You want to—But what I have now 
said, was to introduce what I am going to tell you; that I 
saw your insinuation, and what it tended to, when you 
read to me those lines of your Shakespeare; which in your 
heart, I suppose, you had goodness, or what shall I call 
it.^ to apply to me. Let me see if I can repeat them to you 
in their original English. 

With the accent of her country, she very prettily re¬ 
peated those lines: 

- She never told her love ; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ th' bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek: She fin'd in thought'. 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat, like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief .— 

Now, Chevalier, if you had any design in your point¬ 
ing to these very pretty lines, I will only say, you are mis¬ 
taken ; and so are all those who affront and afflift me, with 
attributing my malady to so great a weakness. 

I meant not at the time, madam— 

Nor now, I hope, Sir— « 

Any such application of the lines. How could I.? Your 
refusal of many Lovers; your declining the proposals of a 
man of the Count of Belvedere’s consequence arid merit; 
tho’ approved of by every one of your friends; are con- 
viftions— 

See, Camilla! interrupting me with quickness, the 
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Chevalier is convinced!—^Pray let me have no more of 
j<7ar affronting questions and conjedures on this subjed. 
I tell you, Camilla, I would not be in Love for the world, 
and all its glory. 

But, madam, if you will be pleased to assign one cause, 
to your mamma, for the melancholy turn your lively tem¬ 
per has taken, you will free yourself from a suspicion that 
gives you pain, as well as displeasure. Perhaps you are 
grieved, that you cannot comply with your father’s views 
—Perhaps— 

Assign one cause, again interrupted she —Assign one 
cause! —Why, Sir—I am not well—I am not pleased 
with myself—as I told you. 

If it were any-thing that lay upon your mind, your 
conscience, madam; your confessor— 

Would not make me easy. He is a good, but {turning 
aside, and speaking low) a severe man. Camilla hears not 
what I say {She had dropt behind). He is more afraid of 
me, in some cases, than he need to be. And why? Because 
you have almod persuaded me to think charitably of peo¬ 
ple of different persuasions, by your noble charity for all 
mankind: Which I think, heretic as you are, forgive me, 
Sir, carries an appearance of true Chridian goodness in 
it: Tho’ Protedants, it seems, will persecute one another; 
but you would not be one of those, except you are one 
man in Italy, another in England. 

Your mother, madam, will ask. If you have honoured 
me with any part of your confidence? Her communica¬ 
tive goodness makes her think every-body should be as 
unreserved as herself. Your father is so good as to allow 
you to explain yourself to me, when he wishes that I could 
prevail upon you to open your mind to me in the charac¬ 
ter of a fourth brother. My Lord the Bishop— 

Yes, yes. Sir, interrupted she, all our family worships 
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you almost. I have myself a very great regard for you, as 
the fourth brother, who has been the deliverer and pre¬ 
server of my third. But, Sir, who can prevail upon you, 
inany-thingyouaredeterminedupon.?—Had I any-thing 
upon my heart, I would not tell it to one, who, brought 
up in error, shuts his eyes against conviftion, in an article 
in which his everlafting good is concerned. Let me call 
you a Catholic, Sir, and I will not keep a thought of my 
heart from you. You shall indeed be my brother; and I 
shall free one of the holieft of men from his apprehen¬ 
sions on my conversing with so determined an heretic as 
he thinks you. Then shall you, as my brother^ command 
those Secrets, if any I have, from that heart in which you 
think them locked up. 

Why then, madam, will you not declare them to your 
mamma, to your confessor, to my Lord Bishop.? 

Did I not say. If any I have? 

And is your reverend confessor uneasy at the favour 
of the family to me? —How causeless!—Have I ever, 
madam, talked with you on the subjeft of religion ? 

Well but, Sir, are you so obstinately determined in 
your errors, that there is no hope of convincing you.? I 
really look upon you, as my papa and mamma firSl bid 
me do, as my fourth brother: I should be glad that all my 
brothers were of one religion. Will you allow Father 
Marescotti and Father Geraldino to enter into a confer¬ 
ence with you on this subjeft.? And if they answer all your 
objeftions, will you aft according to your conviftions.? • 

I will not, by any means, madam, enter upon this sub- 
jeft. ' , 

I have long intended, Sir, to propose this matter to 
you. 

You have often intimated as much, madam, tho’ not 
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so diredlly as now; but the religion of my country is the 
religion of my choice. I have a great deal to say for it. It 
will not be heard with patience by such ftrift professors 
as either of those you have named. Were I to be ques- 
.tioned on this subjeft before the Pope and the whole Sa¬ 
cred College, I would not prevaricate: But good manners 
will make me shew respeft to the religion of the country 
I happen to be in, were it the Mahometan, or even the 
Pagan; and to venerate the good men of it: But I never 
will enter into debate upon the subjeft as a traveller, a 
sojourner; that is a rule with me. 

Well, Sir, you are an obstinate matf^that’s all I will 
say. I pity you; with all my soul 1 pity you: You have 
great and good qualities. As I have sat at table with you, 
and heard you converse on subjefts that every one has in 
silence admired you for, I have often thought to myself. 
Surely this man was not designed for perdition!—But 
begone, Chevalier; leave me. You are an obftinate man. 
Yours is the worn of ob^inacy; for you will not give your¬ 
self a chance forconviftion. 

We have so far departed from the subjeft we began 
upon, that it is proper to obey you, madam. I only beg 
that my sifter— 

Not so far departed from it, perhaps, as you imagine, 
interrupted she, and turned a blushing cheek from me— 
But what^o you beg of your Sifter.'’ 

That she will rejoice the moft indulgent of parents, 
and the moft affeftionate of brothers, with a chearful as- 
peft at table, especially before the Patriarch. Do not, ma¬ 
dam, in silence— 

You find. Sir, I have been talkative enough withyc«. 
—Shall we go thro’ yodr Shakespeare’s Hamlet to-night? 
—Farewel, Chevalier. I will try to be chearful at table: 
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But let not your eye, if I am not, reproach me.—She took 
another walk. 

I was loth, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to impute to myself 
the consequence with this amiable Lady, that might but 
naturally be inferred from the turn which the conversa¬ 
tion took; but I thought it no more than justice to the 
whole family, to hasten my departure: And when I hinted 
to Clementina, that I should soon take leave of them, I 
was rejoiced to find her unconcerned. 

This, my good Miss Byron, is what I find in my pat¬ 
ron’s Letters relating to this conference. He takes notice, 
that the young Lady behaved herself at table as she was 
wished to do. 

Mr. Grandison was prevailed upon, by the entreaties 
of the whole family, to suspend his departure for a few 
days. 

The young Lady’s melancholy, to the inexpressible 
affliftion of her friends, increased; yet she behaved with 
so much greatness of mind, that neither her mother nor 
her Camilla could persuade themselves that Love was 
the cause. They sometimes imagined, that the earnest¬ 
ness with which they solicited the intereSl of the Count 
of Belvedere with her, had hurried and affefted her deli¬ 
cate spirits; and therefore they were resolved to say little 
more on that subjeft till they should see her disposed to 
lend a more favourable ear to it: And the Count retired 
to his own palace in Parma, expecting and hoping for suah 
a turn in his favour: For he declared. That it was impos¬ 
sible for him to think of any other woman for a wife. 

But Signor Jeronymo doubted not, all this time, of the 
cause; and, without letting any-ftody into his opinion, 
notevenMr. Grandison, forfearadisappomtmentshould 
affeft him, resolved to make use of every opportunity 
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that would offer, in favour of the man he loved, from a 
principle of gratitude, that reigned with exemplary force 
in the brea^l of every one of this noble family; a principle 
which took the firmer root in their hearts, as the prudence, 
•generosity, magnanimity, and other great and equally- 
amiable qualities of Mr. Grandison, appeared every day 
more and more conspicuous to them all. 

I will soon, madam, present you with further extra6fs 
from the Letters in my possession, in pursuance of the 
articles you have given me in writing. I am not a little 
proud of my task. 

Continuation of Miss Byron’s Letter, begun p. 42. 

C AN you not, Lucy, gather from the setting-out of 
this Ifory, and the short account of it given by Sir 
Charles in the Library-conference, that I shall soon pay 
my duty to you all in Northamptonshire.? I shall, indeed. 

Is it not Grange, my dear, that a father and mother, 
and brothers, so jealous as Italians, in general, are said to 
be, of their women; and so proud as this Bologna family 
is represented to be of their rank; should all agree to give 
so fine a man, as this is, in mind, person, and address, 
such free access to their daughter, a young Lady of Eigh¬ 
teen.? 

Teach her English!—Very discreet in the father and 
mother, surely 1 And to commission him to talk with the 
poor girl in favour of a man whom they wished her to 
marry!—Indeed you will say, perhaps, that by the hon¬ 
ourable expedient they fell upon, unknown to either tutor 
or pupil, of listening to all that was to pass in the confer¬ 
ence, they found a nibthod to prove his integrity; and 
that, finding it proof, they were justified to prudence in 
their future confidence. 
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With all my heart, Lucy: If you will excuse these pa¬ 
rents, you may. But I say, that any body, tho’ «o/of Italy, 
might have thought such a tutor as this was dangerous to 
a young Lady; and the more, for being a man of honour 
and family. In every case, the teacher is the obliger. He, 
is called master, you know: And where there is a maUer, 
a servant is implied. Who is it that seeks not out for a 
married man, among the common tribe of tutors, whe¬ 
ther professing music, dancing, languages, science of any 
kind? But a tutor such a one as this — 

Well, but I will leave them to pay the price of their in¬ 
discretion. 

I am this moment come from the Doftor. I insinuated 
to him, as artfully as I could, some of the above observa¬ 
tions. He reminded me, that the Marchioness herself had 
her education at Paris; and says, that the manners of the 
Italians are very much altered of late years; and that the 
French freedom begins to take place among the people 
of condition, in a very visible manner, of the Italian re¬ 
serve. The women of the family of Porretta, particularly, 
he says, because of their learning, freedom, and convers¬ 
ableness. have been called, by their enemies, French¬ 
women. 

But you will see, that Honour, and the Laws of hos¬ 
pitality, were Mr. Grandison’s guard: And I believe a 
young flame may be easily kept under. But it is a grateful 
thing, Lucy, to all women, to have a man in Love, whether 
with ourselves, or not; and the more grateful, perhaps, 
the less prudent, as it shews the power of our Sex over 
the other. Yet, ought xX. to be so? Sir Charles Graridison is 
used to do only what he ought. Dr. Bartlett once said, that 
the life of a good man was a continual warfare with his 
passions. 
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You will see, in the second conference between Mr. 
Grandison and the Lady, upon the melancholy way she 
was in, how artfully, yet, I muft own, honourably, he re¬ 
minds her of the brotherly charadler which he passes un¬ 
der to her! How officiously he si§lers her! 

Ah, Lucy 1 your Harriet is his si§ler too, you know! He 
has been used to this dialeft, and to check the passions of 
us forward girls; and yet I have gone on confessing mine 
to the whole venerable circle, and have almo^ gloried in 
it to them. Have not also his sifters detefted me.^ While 
the noble Clementina, as in that admirable passage cited 
by her, 


- Never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. - 


How do I admire her for her silence! But yet, had she 
been circumftanced as your Harriet was, would Clemen¬ 
tina have been so very reserved? 

Shall I run a parallel between our two cases? 


Clementina’s Relations 
were all solicitous for 
her marrying the Count 
of Belvedere, a man of 
unexceptionable charac¬ 
ter, of family, of fortune; 
and who is said to be a 
gallant and a handsome 
man, and who adores 
her, and is jof h er own 
faith an d country . 


Harriet’s Relations were 
all solicitous, from the 
firft, for an alliance with 
their child’s deliverer. 
They never had encour¬ 
aged any man’s address; 
nor had she: And all 
his neareft and deareft 
friends were partial to 
her, and soon grew ar¬ 
dent in her favour. 
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What difficulties had Cle¬ 
mentina to contend 
with! It was great in her 
to endeavour to conquer 
a Love, that she could 
not, either in duty, or 
with her judgment and 
conscience, acknowlege. 


No wonder, then, that so 
excellent a young Lady 
suffered Concealment^ 
like a worm in the budy to 
feed on her damask cheek. 
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Harriet, not knowing of 
any engagement he had, 
could have no difficul¬ 
ties to contend with; ex¬ 
cept inferiority of for-r 
tune were one. She had 
therefore no reason to 
endeavour to conquer 
a passion not ignobly 
founded; and of which 
duty, judgment, and 
conscience, approved. 

Suspense therefore, only, 
and not concealment 
(since every one called 
upon Harriet to acknow¬ 
lege her Love) could 
feed on her cheek. 


The History of 


And is not suspense enough to make it pale, tho’ it has 
not yet given it a green and yellow ca^? O what tortures 
has suspense given me! But certainty is now taking place. 

What a right method, Lucy, did Clementina, so much 
in earnest in her own persuasion, take, in this second con¬ 
ference, could she have succeeded, in her solicitude for 
his change of religion!—Could that have Been effedled^I 
dtere^say she would have been less reserved, as to the 
cause of her melancholy; especially as her friends were^ll 
as indulgent to her as mine are to me. 

But my pity for the noble Clementina begins to take 
great hold of my heart. I long to have the whole before me. 

Adieu, Lucy: If I write morey if will be all a recapitula¬ 
tion of the Doftor’s Letter. I can think of nothing else. 
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LETTER V. 

Miss Byron, /« Continuation. 

Tuesday, Mar, 2 8. 

L E T me now give you a brief account of what we are 
/doing here. Sir Charles so much rejoiced the heart of 
Lord G. who waited on him the moment he knew he was 
in town, that he could not defer his attendance on Miss 
Grandison, till she left Colnebrooke; and got hither by 
our breakfa^l-time, this morning. 

He met with a very kind reception from Lord and 
Lady L. and a civil one from Miss Grandison; but she is 
already beginning to play her tricks with him. 

O Lucy, where is the sense of parading it with a worthy 
man, of whose affeftion we have no reason to doubt, and 
whose visits we allow? 

Silly men in Love, or pretending to be in Love, gen¬ 
erally say hyperbolical things, all, in short, that could be 
said to a creature of superior order (to an angel), because 
they know not how to say polite, proper, or sensible 
things. In like manner, from the same defeats in under¬ 
standing, some of us women aft as if we thought coyness 
and modefty the same thing; and others, as if they were 
sensible, that if they were not insolent, they muft drop 
into the arms of a Lover upon his firft queftion. 

But Miss Grandison, in her behaviour to Lord G. is 
governed by motives of archness, and, I may say, down¬ 
right roguery of temper. Courtship is play to her. She has 
a talent for raillery, and in no inftance is so successful, 
yet so improper, as on that subjeft. She could not spare 
her brother upon it, tho’ she suffered by it. 

Yet had she a respeft for Lord G. she could not treat 
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him ludicrously. Cannot a witty woman find her own con¬ 
sequence, but by putting a fool’s coat on the back of a 
friend.?—Sterling wit, I imagine, requires not a foil to set 
it off. 

She is indeed good-natured; and this is all Lord G. has 
to depend upon—Saving a little reliance that he may 
make upon the influence her brother has over her. I told 
her, juft now, that were I Lord G. I would not wish to 
have her mine, on any consideration. She called me silly 
creature, and asked me. If it were not one of the trueft 
signs of Love, when men were moft fond of the women 
who were leaft fit for them, and used them worft? These 
men, my dear, said she, are very sorry creatures, and 
know no medium. They will either, spaniel-like, fawn at 
your feet, or be ready to leap into your lap. 

She has charming spirits; I wish I could borrow some 
of them. But I tell her, that I would not have a single 
drachm of those over-lively ones which I see she yf 'iWplay 
coupon Lord G. Yet he will be pleased, at present, with 
any treatment from her; tho’ he wants not feeling, as I 
can see already—Don’t, Charlotte, said I to her, within 
this half-hour, let him find his own weight in your levity. 
He admires your wit; but don’t let it wound him. 

But perhaps she is the sprightlier, in order to give me, 
and Lord and Lady L. spirits. They are very good to me, 
and greatly apprehensive of the ftory which takes up, in 
a manner, my whole attention: So is Miss Grandison: 
And my sweet Emily, as often as she may, comes up*to 
me when I am alone, and hangs upon my arm, my shoul¬ 
der, and watches, with looks of Love, every turn of my 
eyes. 

I have opened my whole heaft to her, for the better 
guarding or hers; and this hiftory of Clementina affords 
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an excellent lesson for the good girl. She blesses me for 
the ledhires I read her on this subjeft, and says, that she 
se es Lo ve isa very subtle thing, and, like water, wUlwork 
its way into the banks that are set upTo"cdhFrT^it^ if it l^e 
h orwatched rarid da mmed out i n fii^.7 
” She pities Clementina; and prettily asked my leave to 
do so. I think, said she, my heart loves her; but not so 
well as it does you. I long to know what my guardian will 
do about her. How good is it in her father and mother to 
love her so dearly! Her two elder brothers one cannot 
dislike; but Jeronymo is my favourite. He is a man worth 
saving; i’n’t he, madam? But I pity her father and mo¬ 
ther, as well as Clementina. 

Charming young creature! What an excellent heart 
she has! 

Sir Charles is to dine with Sir Hargrave and his friends 
to-morrow, on the forest, in his way to Grandison-hall. 
The Doftor says, he expefts to hear from him, when there. 
What! will he go by this house, and not call in?—With 
all my heart—We are only sixers! Miss Grandison says, 
she’ll be hanged (that is her word) if he is not afraid of me. 
Afraid of me! A sign, if he is, he knows not what a poor 
forward creature I am. But as he seems to be pre-engaged 
—Well, but I shall soon know every-thing, as to that. 
But sure he might call in, as he went by. 

The Doctor says, he longs to know how he approves 
of the decorations of his church, and of the alterations 
that are made and making, by his direction, at the Hall. 
It is a wonder, methinks, that he takes not Dr. Bartlett 
with him: Upon my word, I think he is a little unaccount¬ 
able, such sifters as he has. Shouldyoa like it, Lucy,were he 
your brother? I really tlfink his sifters are too acquiescent. 

He has a great tafte, the Doftor tells us, yet not an ex- 
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pensive one; for he studies situation and convenience; 
and pretends not to level hills, or to force and distort na¬ 
ture ; but to help it, as he finds it, without letting art be 
seen in his works, where he can possibly avoid it. For he 
says. He would rather let a stranger be pleased with what 
he sees, as if it were always so; than to obtain compara¬ 
tive praise by informing him what it was in its former 
situation. 

As he is to be a suitor for Lord W. before he returns, 
he will not, perhaps, be with us, while I am here. He 
may court for others: He has had very little trouble of 
that sort for himself, I find. 

A very difturbing thought is juft come into my head: 
Sir Charles being himself in suspense, as to the cataftro- 
phe of this knotty affair, did not intend to let us know it 
till all was over—As sure as you are alive, Lucy, he had 
seen my regard for him thro’ the thin veil that covered 
it; and began to be apprehensive (generously apprehen¬ 
sive) for the heart of the poor fool; and so has suffered 
Dr. Bartlett to transcribe the particulars of the ftory, that 
they may serve for a check to the over-forward passion of 
your Harriet. 

This thought excites my pride; and that my contempt 
of myself: Near borderers, Lucy!—What a little crea¬ 
ture does it make me, in my own eyes!—O Dr. Bartlett, 
your kindly-intended transcripts shall cure me: Indeed 
they shall. 

But now this subjeft is got uppermoft again. Whit, 
Lucy, can I do with it? 

Miss Grandison says, that I shall be with her every day 
when I go to town: I can have no exception, she says, 
when her brother is absent ,—Ndr when he is present, I 
begin now to think. 
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Lord help me, my dear; I mu^ be so very careful of 
my pundlilio!—No, thought I, in the true spirit of pru¬ 
dery, I will not go to Sir Charles’s house for the world: 
And why.? Because he is a single man; and because I think 
of something—that he perhaps has no notion of. But now 
I may go and visit his siller without scruple, may I not.? 
For he perhaps thinks only of his Clementina—^And is 
not this a charming difficulty got over, Lucy?—But, as I 
said, I will soon be with you. 

I toldMiss Grandison that I would,]vi^ now—Lovers, 
said she, are the weakest people in the world; and people 
of punctilio the mo^l ««-pun6lilious—Y ou have not talked 
till now of going in such a hurry. Would you have it 
thought that you ^aid in town for a -particular reason.? 
and, when that ceased, valued nobody else.?—She held 
up her finger—Consider! said she. 

There is something in this, Lucy. Yet what can I do.? 

But Dr. Bartlett says, he shall soon give me another 
Letter. 

Farewell my Dear. 


LETTER VI. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 


Wednesday^ Mar. 29. 


S IR CHARLES came hither this morning, time 
enough to breakfast with us. 

Lady'L. is not an early riser. I am sure this brother of 
hers is: So is Miss Grindison. If I say I am, my Lucy, I 
will not allow you to call it boasting, because you will, by 
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so calling it, acknowlege Early-rising to be a virtue; and 
if you thought it such, I am sure you would diftinguish 
it by your praftice. Forgive me, my dear: This is the only 
point in which you and I have differed—And why have I 
in the main so patiently suffered this difference, and not 
tried to teaze you out of it? Because my Lucy always so 
well employs her time when she is alive. But would not 
one the more wish that well-employed life to be made as 
long as possible? 

I endeavoured to be very chearful at breakfaft; but I 
believe my behaviour was awkward, and affedfed. After 
Sir Charles was gone, on my putting the question to the 
two sifters. Whether it was not so? they acquitted me— 
yet my heart, when in his company, laboured with a sense 
ofconftraint. 

My pride made me want to find out pity for me in his 
looks and behaviour on purpose to quarrel with him in 
my mind; for I could not get out of my head that degrad¬ 
ing surmise, that he had permitted Dr. Bartlett to haften 
to me the hiftory of Clementina, in order generously to 
check any hopes that I might entertain, before they had 
too ftrongly taken hold of my foolish heart. 

But nothing of this was discoverable. Respeft, tender 
respeft, appeared, as the Ladies afterwards took notice, 
in every word, when he addressed himself to me; in every 
look that he caft upon me. 

He ftudiously avoided speaking of the Bologna fa¬ 
mily. We were not indeed any of us fond of leadingTo 
the subjeft. 

I am sure, I pitied him. 

Pity, my dear, is a softer passion, I dare say, in the bo¬ 
som of a woman, than in that of^a man. There «, there 
muSl be., I should fansy, more generosity, more tender- 
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ness, in the pity of the one, than in that of the other. In a 
man’s pity [I write in the fir^f case from my own sensi¬ 
bilities, in the other from my apprehensions] there is, too 
probably, a mixture of insult or contempt. Unhappy, in¬ 
deed, muft the woman be, who has drawn upon her the 
helpless pity of the man she loves! 

The Ladies and Lord L. will have it, that Sir Charles’s 
Love, however, is not so much engaged for Clementina 
as his Compassion. They are my sincere friends: They see 
that I am pretty delicate in my notions of a fir^l Love; 
and they generously endeavour to inculcate this distinc¬ 
tion upon me: But to what purpose, when we evidently 
see, from what we already know of this Story, that his en¬ 
gagements, be the motive what it will, are of such a na¬ 
ture, that they cannot be dispensed with while this Lady’s 
deStiny is undetermined.? 

Poor Lady Clementina! From my heart I pity her: 
And tenderness, I am sure, is the sole motive of my com¬ 
passion for this fair Unfortunate. 

Sir Charles set out, immediately after breakfaSl, for 
Sir Hargrave’s. He will dine with him, and intends to 
pass the evening with Lord W. We shall all go to town 
to-morrow. 

With this I send the doftor’s second pacquet. O my 
dear! What a noble young Lady is Clementina! What a 
purity is there in her passion! A Letter of Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont (Mrs. Beaumont herself an excellent woman) will 
shew you, that Clementina deserves every good wish. 
S uch a noble druggie did I never hear of. between P^li - 
gibh and Ixive, O Lucy! you will be delighted with Cle- 
'mentina:Tpuwill even, for a while, forget your Harriet; 
or, if you are juil, will think of her but next after Clemen- 
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tina! Never did a young Lady do more honour to her Sex, 
than is done it by Clementina! A flame, the mo^l vehe¬ 
ment, suppressed from motives of piety, till, poor Lady! 
it has devoured her intelledis! 

Read the Letter, and be lo^l, as I was, for half an hour 
after I had read it, in silent admiration of her fortitude! 
O my dear! she muU be rewarded with a Sir Charles 
Grandison I My reason, my juftice, compels from me my 
vote in her favour. 

My Lord L. and the two Ladies admire her as much as 
I do. They look at me with eyes of tender concern. They 
say little. What can they say.?—But they kindly applaud 
me for my unfeigned admiration of this extraordinary 
young Lady. But where is my merit.? Who can forbear ad¬ 
miring her.? 

Dr. Bartlett’s second Letter. 


"Y" OUR fourth enquiry, madam, is. 


Whether the particularly chearful behaviour of the young 
Lady., on the departure of Mr. Grandison from Bo- 
logna^ after a course of melancholy, is any-where ac- 
countedfor? 

And your fifth is. What were the particulars of Mrs. 
Beaumont's management of the Lady, at Florence, by 
which she brought her to own her Love, after she had so 
longkeptita secret from her mother, and all herfamily? 

What I shall transcribe, in order to satisfy you, ma¬ 
dam, with regard to the fifth article, will include all that 
you can wish to be informed of, respefting the fourth. 

But let me premise, That MrS. Beaumont, at the re- 
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que^l of the Marchioness, undertook to give an account 
of the health of the young Lady, and what effeft the change 
of air, of place, and her advice, had upon her mind, after 
she had been at Florence for two or three days. She, on 
the fourth day of their being together, wrote to that Lady 
the desired particulars. The following is a translation of 
her Letter; 

Y our Ladyship will excuse me for not writing till 
now, when you are acquainted, that it was not before 
laft night that I could give you any tolerable satisfadlion 
on the subjeft upon which I had engaged to do myself 
that honour. 

I have made myself miftress of the dear young Lady’s 
Secret. Your Ladyship guessed it, perhaps, too well. Love, 
but a pure and laudable Love, is the malady that has rob¬ 
bed her of her tranquillity for so long a space, and your 
splendid family of all comfort: But such a magnanimity, 
shewn, or endeavoured at, that she deserves to be equally 
pitied and admired. What is it that the dear young Lady 
has not suffered in a conflift between her Duty, her Reli¬ 
gion, and her Love.? 

The discovery, I am afraid, will not give pleasure to 
your family; yet certainty, in what muft be, is better than 
suspense. You will think me a managing person, per¬ 
haps, from the relation I have to give you: But it was the 
task prescribed me; and you commanded me to be very 
minute in the account of all my dealings with her, that 
you might know how to conduft yourselves to her for the 
cure of the unhappy malady. I obey. 

The firil and second days, after our return to Florence, 
were passed in endeavouring to divert her, as our gueft. 
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in all the ways we could think of: But finding, that com¬ 
pany was irksome to her, and that she only bore with it for 
politeness sake; I told the Ladies, that I would take her 
entirely into my own care, and devote my whole time to 
her service. They acquiesced. And when I told Lady Cle-. 
mentina of my intention, she rejoiced at it, and did me the 
honour to assure me, that my conversation would be balm 
to her heart, if she could enjoy it without mixt company. 

Your Ladyship will see, however, from what I have 
mentioned of her regard for me, that I had made use of 
my time in the two pa^l days to ingratiate myself into the 
favour of your Clementina. She will have me call her no¬ 
thing but Clementina: Excuse therefore, madam, the 
freedom of my ^lile 

She engaged me la^t night to give her a lesson, as she 
called it, in an English author. I was surprised at her pro¬ 
ficiency in my native tongue. Ah my dearl said I, what 
an admirable manner of teaching muil your tutor have 
had, if I am to judge by the great progress you have made 
in so short a time, in the acquiring of a tongue that has 
not the sweetness of your own, tho’ it has a force and ex¬ 
pressiveness that is more than equal, I think, to any of 
the modern languages! 

She blushed—Do you think so.? said she—^And I saw, 
by the turn of her eye, and her consciousness, that I had 
no need to hint to her Count Marulli, nor any other man. 

I took upon me, without pushing her, jull then, upon 
the supposed light dropt in from this little incident *to 
mention the Count of Belvedere with dillinction, as the 
Marquis had desired I would. 

She said, She could not by any means think of him. 

I told her, that as all her family Approved highly of the 
Count, I thought they were intitled to know her objec¬ 
tions ; and tojudge of the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
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ness of them. Indeed, my dear, said I, you do not, in this 
point, treat your father and mother with the dutifulness 
that their indulgence deserves. 

She Parted. That is severely said; is it not, madam? 

Consider of it, my dear; and if you pronounce it so, 
after an hour’s reflexion, I will call it so, and ask your 

afraid, said she, I am in fault. I have the beil and 
moft indulgent of parents. There are some things, some 
secrets, that one cannot be forward to divulge. Oneshould 
perhaps be commanded out of them with a high hand. 

Youracknowlegement, my dear, said I, is more gener¬ 
ous than the occasion given for it: But if you will not 
think me impertinent— 

Don’t, don’t, ask me too close questions, madam, in¬ 
terrupted she: I am afraid I can deny you nothing. 

I am persuaded, my dear Clementina, that the mutual 
unbosoming of secrets is the cement of faithful Friend¬ 
ship, and true Love. Whenever any new turn in one’s af¬ 
fairs happens, whenever any new lights open, the friend¬ 
ly heart re^fs not, till it has communicated to its fellow- 
heart the new lights, the interefting events; and this com¬ 
municativeness knits the true Lover’s knot ^kill closer. 
But what a solitariness, what a gloom, what a darkness, 
mu^l possess that mind that can truft no friend with its 
inmo^ thoughts! The big secret, when it is of an intere^- 
ing nature, will swell the heart till it is ready to bur^l. 
Deep melancholy mu^l follow—I would not for the world 
have it so much as thought, that I had not a soul large 
enough for friendship. And is not the essence of friend¬ 
ship communication, mingling of hearts, and emptying 
our very soul into that of a true friend? 

Why that’s true. But, madam, a young creature may 
be so circumstanced, as not to have a true friend; or, if she 


pardon 
I am 
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has near her a person to whom she might communicate 
her whole mind without doubt of her fidelity, yet there 
may be a forbiddingness in the person; a difference in 
years; in degree; as in my Camilla, who is, however, a 
very good woman—We people of condition, madam, 
have more courtiers about us than friends: But Camilla’s 
fault is teazing, and always harping upon one ^ring, and 
that by my friends commands: It would be therefore 
more laudable to open my mind to my mother, than to 
her; as it would be the same thing. 

Very true, my dear; And as you have a mother, who is 
less of the mother than she would be of the sifter, the 
friend; it is amazing to me, that you have kept such a mo¬ 
ther in the dark so long. 

What can I say.^—^Ah, madam!—There she ftopt. At 
laft said. But my mother is in the intereft of the man I 
cannot love. 

The queftion recurs—^Are not your parents intitled to 
know your objeftions to the man whose intereft they so 
warmly espouse.? 

I have no particular objeftions. The Count of Belve¬ 
dere deserves a better wife than I can make him. I should 
respeft him very much, had I a sifter, and he made his 
addresses to her. 

Well then, my dear Clementina, if I guess the reason 
why you cannot approve of the Count of Belvedere, will 
you tell me, with that candor, with that friendship, of the 
requisites of which we have been speaking, whether 14 m 
right or not.? 

She hesitated. I was silent in expeftation. 

She then spoke: I am afraid of you, madam. 

You have reason to be so, if yoif think me unworthy of 
your friendship. 
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What is your guess, Mrs. Beaumont? 

That you are prejudiced in favour of some other man; 
or you could not, if you had a siller, wish her a husband 
that you thought unworthy of yourself. 

. I don’t think the Count of Belvedere unworthy nei¬ 
ther, madam. 

Then my conjedure has received additional strength. 

O Mrs. Beaumont! How you press upon me! 

If impertinently, say so: and I have done. 

No, no, not impertinently, neither; yet you digress me. 

That could not be, if I were not right; and if the person 
were not too unworthy of you, to be acknowleged. 

O Mrs. Beaumont! how closely you urge me 1 What 
can I say? 

If you have any confidence in me—If you think me 
capable of advising you— 

I have confidence: Your known prudence—And then 
she made me compliments, that I could not deserve. 

• Come, my dear Clementina, I 'm'lW guess again—Shall I ? 

What would you guess? 

That there is a man of low degree—Of low fortunes— 
Of inferior sense— 

Hold, hold, hold—^And do you think that the Clemen¬ 
tina before you is sunk so low.^—If you do. Why don’t 
you ca^t the abjeft creature from you? 

Well, then, I will guess again—That there is a man of 
a royal house; of superior understanding; of whom you 
can have no hope. 

O Mrs. Beaumont! And cannot you guess that this 
prince is a Mahometan, when your hand is in? 

Then, madam, and from the hints your Ladyship had 
given, I had little dodbt that Clementina was in Lx)ve; 
and that Religion was t he apprehended difficulty. 2^al- 
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0U8 Catholics think not better of Proteilants, thanof Ma- 
home^^s: Nor, indeed, are zealousTroteftants without 
ptgjudices. Z eal will be Zeal,^Jn persons of what- 
eyo-.denomination. 

I would not however, madam, like a sudden fro^t, nip 
the opening bud. 

There is, said I, a young soldier of fortune, who has 
breathed forth passionate wishes for Clementina. 

A soldier of fortune, madam! with an air of disdain. 
There cannot be such a man living, that can have his 
wishes answered. 

Well, then, to say nothing of him; there is a Roman 
nobleman—a younger brother—of the Borghese house 
—^Permit me to suppose him the man. 

With all my heart, madam. 

She was easy, while I was at distance. 

But if the Chevalier Grandison [She coloured at his 
name]—has done him ill offices— 

The Chevalier Grandison, madam, is incapable of do¬ 
ing a»y man ill offices. 

Are you sure, madam, that the Chevalier has not art.^ 
—He has great abilities. Men of great abilities are not al¬ 
ways to be tru^ed. They don’t ^rike till they are sure. 

He has no art, madam. He is ahve art. He wants it not. 
He is beloved where-ever he goes. He is equally noted 
for his prudence and freedom of heart. He is above art, 
repeated she, with warmth. 

I own, that he deserves every-thing from your famHy. 
I don’t wonder that he is caressed by you all: But it is 
amazing to me, that, in contradiction to all the prudent 
maxims and cautions of your country, such a yoUng gen¬ 
tleman should have been admitted!*—I ^opt. 

Why, now, you don’t imagine, that I—^that I—She 
^opt, and hesitated. 
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A prudent woman would not put it in any man’s power 
to give her a prejudice to persons of unexceptionable 
honour; and to manage— 

Nay, madam, now has somebody prejudiced you 
again^ your countryman—He is the moft disintere^ed 
of men. 

I have heard young Ladies, when he was here, speak 
of him as a handsome man. 

A handsome man! And is not Mr. Grandison a hand¬ 
some man.? Where will you see a man so handsome.? 

And do you think he is so very extraordinary a man, 
as to sense, as I have heard him reported to be.? I was twice 
in his company—I thought, indeed, he looked upon him¬ 
self zs a man of consequence. 

Nay, madam, don’t say he is not a modeSl man. It is 
true, he knows when to speak, and when to be silent: But 
he is not a confident man; nor is he, in the lea^, con¬ 
ceited. 

Was there so much bravery in his relieving your bro¬ 
ther, as some people attribute to him in that happy event.? 
Two servants and himself, well armed; the chance of pas¬ 
sengers on the same road: The assassins that appeared 
but two; their own guilt to encounter with— 

Dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont, with what prejudiced peo¬ 
ple have you conversed.? The Scripture says, A prophet 
has no honour in his own country, but Mr. Grandison has 
not much from his own country-woman. 

Well, but did Mr. Grandison ever speak to you of any 
one man, as a man worthy of your favour.? 

Did he!—^Yes, of the Count of Belvedere. He was more 
eameil in his favour— 

Really.? 

Yes, really—than I thought he ought to be. 

Why so.? 
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Why so 1 —^Why because—because—Why what was 
it to him—^you know? 

I suppose he was put upon it— 

I believe so. 

Or he would not— 

I believe, if the truth were known, you, Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, hate Mr. Grandison. You are the only person that 
I ever in my life heard speak of him, even with indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Tell me, my dear Clementina, What are your sincere 
thoughts of Mr. Grandison, person and mind? 

You may gather them from what I have said. 

That he is a handsome man; a generous, a prudent, a 
brave, a polite man. 

Indeed I think him to be all you have said: And I am 
not singular. 

But he is a Mahometan — 

A Mahometan ! madam.—^Ah, Mrs. Beaumont! 

And ah, my dear Clementina—^And do you think I 
have not found you out?—Had you never known Mr. 
Grandison, you would not have scrupled to have been 
Countess of Belvedere. 

And can you thinks madam— 

Yes, yes, my dear young Lady, I can. 

My good Mrs. Beaumont, you don’t know what I was 
going to say. 

Be sincere, my dear young Lady. Cannot a Lover, talk¬ 
ing to a second person, be sincere? * 

What! madam, a man of another religion! A man ob- 
^nate in his errors! A man who has never professed 
Love to me! A man of inferior degree 1 A man who owns 
himself absolutely dependent uj^m his father’s bounty I 
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His father living to the height of his estate!—Forbid it 
pride, dignity of birth, duty, religion— 

Well then, I may safely take up the praises of Mr. 
Grandison: You have imputed to me slight, injuftice, 
prejudice against him: Let me now shew you, that the 
Prophet HAS honour with his country-woman. Let me colleft 
his charadler from the mouth of every man who has spo¬ 
ken of him in my hearing or knowlege—His country has 
not in this age sent abroad a private man who has done it 
more credit. He is a man of honour in every s ense of th e 
word. If moral re£litude,if'pratWcal religion 'ijpuF]^^ 
ther the Barone fi^ltrfies 'flus oh His own experience) were 
loil in the reft of the world, it would, without glare or 
oftentation, be foimd in hlffi. He is ceurted by the be’ft, 
the wiieft, the mbft eminent men, wherever he goes; and 
he does good without diftinftion of religion, sefts, or na¬ 
tion : His own countrymen boaft of him, and apply to 
him for credentials to the beft and moft considerable men, 
in their travels thro’ more countries than one: In France, 
particularly, he is as much respefted as in Italy. He is 
descended from the beft families in England, both by fa¬ 
ther and mother; and can be a Senator of it, whenever 
he pleases. He is heir to a very considerable eftate; and 
is, as I am informed, courted to ally with some of the 
greateft families in it. Were he not born to a fortune, he 
would make one. You own him to be generous, brave, 
handsome— 

O my dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont! All this is too much, 
too much!—Yet all this I think him to be!—I can no 
longer r^sift you. I own, I own, that I have no heart but 
for Mr. Grandison. And now, as I don’t doubt but my 
friends set you to find out the love-sick girl, how shall I, 
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who cannot disown a secret you have so fairly, and with¬ 
out condition, come at, ever look them in the face? Yet 
let them know (I will enable you to tell them) how all this 
came about, and how much I have struggled againft a 
passion so evidently improper to be encouraged by a 
daughter of their house. 

He was, in the fir^ place, as well you know, the pre¬ 
server of a beloved brother’s life; and that brother after¬ 
wards owned, that had he followed his friendly advice, 
he never would have fallen into the danger from which 
he rescued him. 

My father and mother presented him to me, and bid 
me regard him as a fourth brother; and it was not im¬ 
mediately that I found out that I cou/d have but three 
brothers. 

My brother’s deliverer proved to be the moil amiable 
and humane, and yet bravest of men. 

All my friends caressed him. Neither family forms, 
nor national forms, were ^lood upon. He had free access 
to us all, as one of us. 

My younger brother was continually hinting to me his 
wishes that I were his. Mr. Grandison was above all 
other reward; and my brother considered me in a kind 
light, as ahk to reward him. 

My confessor, by his fears and inveftives, rather con¬ 
firmed than lessened my efteem for a man whom I thought 
injured by them. 

His own respeftful and disinterested behaviour to me 
contributed to my attachment. He always addressed me 
as his siSlefy when he put on the familiar friend, in the 
guise of a tutor: I could not therefore arm againSl a man 
I had no reason to suspeft. 

But Still I knew not the Strength of my passion for him, 
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till the Count of Belvedere was proposed to me with an 
earneftness that alarmed me: Then I considered the 
Count as the interrupter of my hopes; and yet I could 
not give the reason why I rejected him. How could I, when 
I-had none to give but my prepossession in favour of 
another man.? A prepossession entirely hidden in my own 
heart. 

But ftill I thought I woLild sooner die, than be the wif e 
of a ihari of a feli'glbh'cdntrafylo my own. T aiffa zealous 
XTatKolTc'm^eTn AH my felatfqm^6:~zeal ous Catholic^ 
How angiy have I Been at this dBStinafc HereticTas I 
have often called him; the fir^ heretic, my dear Mrs. 
Beaumont (for once I did not loveyoa) that my soul de- 
te^ed not! For he is as tenacious a Proteftant a s eve r 
came out ofTd^^anHTWhat Ea 3 he to do TrTTtdy? Why 
didlig'hot 2 lay at Imme ? Or why, if he mu^l come abroad, 
did he ^ay so long among us; yet hold his obstinacy, as if 
in defiance of the people he was so well received by.? 

These were the reproaches that my heart in silence of¬ 
ten caft upon him. 

I was at fir^ concerned only for his soul's sake: But 
afterwards, finding him essential to my earthly happi¬ 
ness, and yet resolving never to think of him if he became 
not a CatHoKqH^was "earneS"lbFR1F conversi on for my 
d*iJ^'§aKe’; hoprn^*tMrffiy friends induTgence to me would 
maETrnywishes practicable; for on his part, I doubted 
not, if that point were got over, he would think an alli¬ 
ance with our family an honour to him. 

B ut when I found him invi ncible on thi s article. I was 
resolved ei^er to conquermvpassrdn^ o r djeTWhat did 
I hot undergo ih’my endeavourslo gam tHis victory over 
myself! My confessor liurt me by terrors; my woman 
teazed me; my parents, and two elder brothers, and all 
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my more distant relations, urged me to determine in fa¬ 
vour of the Count of Belvedere, The Count was impor¬ 
tunate : The Chevalier was importunate in the Count’s 
behalf—Good heaven! What could I do.?—I was hur¬ 
ried, as I may say: I had not time given me to weigh, pon¬ 
der, recoiled. How could I make my mother, how could 
I make any-body, my confident.? My judgment was at war 
with my passion; and I hoped it would overcome. I drug- 
gled; yet every day the objed appearing more worthy, 
the druggie was too hard for me. O that I had had a Mrs. 
Beaumont to consult—Well might melancholy seize me 
—Silent melancholy! 

At lad the Chevalier was resolved to leave us. What 
pain, yet what pleasure, did this his resolution give me! 
Mod sincerely I hoped, that his absence would redore 
my tranquillity. 

What a secret triumph did I give myself, on my be¬ 
haviour to him, before all my friends, on the parting 
evening!—My whole deportment was uniform. I was 
chearful, serene, happy in myself; and I made all my 
friends so. I wished him happy where-ever he set his foot, 
and whatsoever he engaged in. I thanked him, with the 
red of my friends, for the benefits we had received from 
him, and the pleasure he had given us, in the time he had 
bedowed upon us; and I wished that he might never 
want a friend so agreeable and entertaining as he had 
been to us all. 

I was the more pleased with myself, as I was not undfer 
a necessity of putting on diffness or reserve to hide a 
heart too much affeded. I thought myself secure, and 
dood out forwarder than he seemed to hope for, and with 
more than my offered hand, at the moment of his depar- 
•ture. I thought I read in his eyes a concern, for the fird 
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time, that called for a pity which I imagined I myself 
wanted not. Yet I had a pang at parting—^When the door 
shut out the agreeable man, never again, thought I, to 
be opened to give him entrance! I sighed at the reflexion: 
Biut who perceived it.?—I never could be insensible in a 
parting scene, with less agreeable friends: It was the easier 
for me to attribute to the gentleness of my heart, the in¬ 
stant sensibility. My father clasped me to his bosom; my 
mother embraced me, without mortifying me by saying 
for what. My brother the Bishop called me twenty fond 
names; all my friends complimented me, but only on my 
chearfulness; and said, I was once more their own Cle¬ 
mentina. I went to re^l, pleased that I had so happily ac¬ 
quitted myself, and that possibly I contributed to the re¬ 
pose of dear friends, whose repose I had been the cause 
of disturbing. 

But, alas! this conduft was too great for the poor Cle¬ 
mentina to maintain: My soul was too high set.—You 
know the reSl; and I am loSl to the joys of this life: ^r 
never, never, will be the wife of a rnan, if I might, who Tbiy 
his religion is an enemy to the faith I never wavered in; 
nor woffld’evercBange;' Ti^fePe’^hTeaHKly'crown on the 
head of the iriaiTT l6ve’'to be the teward; aticLsrpaSul 
death, in the prime of my lIFeTfhe COHt fa^. * 

A flood ofteamprevented furthefspeech. She hid her 
face in my bosom. She sighed—Dear Lady! How she 
sighed! 

This, madam, is the account I have to give of what has 
passed between your beloved Clementina and me. Never 
was there a more noble Struggle between duty and affec¬ 
tion ; tho’ her heart was too tender, and, in short, the man’s 
merits too dazling, to ^low it to be effedhial. She is un¬ 
willing that I should send you the particulars: She shall 

h 
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be ashamed, she says, to look her father, her mother, in 
the face; and she dreads ftill more, if possible, her con¬ 
fessor’s being made acquainted with the ^tate of her heart, 
and the cause of her disorder. But I tell her, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for her mother to know every-thing that 
I know, in order to attempt a cure. 

This cure. Madam, I am afraid, will never be effedfed, 
but by giving her in marriage to the happy man. I mu^l 
think him so, who will be intitled, by general consent, to 
so great a blessing. 

You, madam, will aft in this affair as you judge pro¬ 
per; But if you can at Bologna, at Urbino, and Naples, 
get over your family-objeftions, you will perhaps find 
yourselves obliged, such are the young Lady’s own scru¬ 
ples, on the score of religion, to take pains to persuade 
her to pursue her inclination, and accept Mr. Grandison 
for a husband. 

Be this as it may, I would humbly recommend a gentle 
and soothing treatment of her. She never knew yet what 
the contrary was; and were she to experience that con¬ 
trary now, upon an occasion so very delicate, and in which 
her Judgment and her Love are, as she hints, at variance; 
I verily think, she would not be able to bear it .—That 
God direft you for the beft, whom you and yours have al¬ 
ways served with signal devotion 1 

I will only add, That since the secret which had so long 
preyed upon her fine spirits, is revealed, she appears to be 
much more easy than before; but yet she dreads the re¬ 
ception she shall meet with on her return to Bologna. She 
begs of me, when that return shall be ordered, to accom¬ 
pany her, in order to enable her, as she says, to support 
her spirits. She is veiy de sirous to en ter into a nunnery. 
She says, She'nevir canlie S^w Se of any otKer man; apd 
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she thinks she ought not to be his, on whom her heart is 
-- 

A word of comfort on paper, from your honoured hand, 
I know, madam, would do a great deal towards healing 
her wounded heart. 

I am, madam, with the greateft veneration and respeft. 

Tour Ladyship's 
MoHfaithful humble servant^ 

HORTENSIA BEAUMONT. 

Letmeadd, mygoodMiss Byron, thattheMarchioness 
sent an answer to this Letter expressing the highest obli¬ 
gation and gratitude to Mrs. Beaumont; and inclosed a 
Letter to her daughter, filled with tender and truly- 
motherly consolation; inviting her back to Bologna out 
of hand, and her amiable friend with her: Promising, in 
the name of her father and brothers, a moft indulgent 
welcome; and assuring her, that every-thing should be 
donethatfoa/(/bedone,to make her happy in her own way. 


LETTER VII. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

Wedn. Night, Mar. 29. 

I INCLOSE, my Lucy, the doftor’s third pacquet. 

From its contents you will pity Sir Charles, as well as 
Clementina; and if you enter impartially into the situa¬ 
tion of the family, an(f allow as much to their zeal for a 
religion they are satisfied with, as you will do for Sir 

h2 
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Charles’s Readiness in his; you will also pity them. They 
are all good; they are all considerate. A great deal is to 
be said for them; tho* much more for Sir Charles, who 
insifted not upon that cliahge of reirgl6h*in th'e' tady , 
•^icHt^eyjdemanded firOifihim. ... — 

'How great does he appea!r in my eyes! A confessor, 
tho’ not a martyr, one may call him, for his r^Igio'iTand 
country.—Ho^T^eep wasTus~dIil:fess! A mina so deli- 
■cafe”as his, and wishing for the sake of the Sex, and the 
Lady, and Family, as he did, rather to be repulsed by 
them, than to be obliged himself to decline their intended 
favour. 

You will admire the Lady in her sweetly-modeft be¬ 
haviour, on his firft visit before her mother; but more, 
for the noble spirit she endeavoured to resume in her 
conversation with him in the garden. 

But how great will he appear in your eyes, in the eyes 
of my grandmother, and aunt Selby, for that noble apos¬ 
trophe !—“But, O my Religion, and my Country 11 can¬ 
not, cannot, renounce you fwhat can this short life pro^ 
mis'e, whaf cahit glve^ to warrant such a sacrifice!’’ 

Yet hef conduit, you will find. Is not inferior to hi$\, 
firmly persuaded, as she is, of the truth of her religion; 
and loving him with an ardor that he had from the firil 
restrained in himself from hopelessness. 

But to admire her as she deserves, I should transcribe 
all she says, and his account of her whole behaviour. 

O my dear! Who could have aited as Clementina 
adted!—Not, I fear. 


Your HARRIET BYRON. 



lOI 


Let. 7.] Sir Charles Grandison 


Dr, Bartlett’j third Letter. 


"Y” OUR sixth command madam, is, 

• To give you the -particulars of Mr, Grandison's reception 
from the Marchioness and her Clementina^ on his return 
to Bologna from Vienna,, at the invitation of Signor 
Jeronymo. 


Mr. Grandison was received at his arrival with great 
tokens of esteem and friendship, by the Marquis him¬ 
self, and by the Bishop. 

Signor Jeronymo, who ftill kept his chamber, the in¬ 
troducer being withdrawn, embraced him: And now, 
said he, is the affair, that I have had so long in view, de¬ 
termined upon. O Chevalier! you will be a happy man. 
Clementina will be yours: You will be Clementina’s: 
And now indeed do I embrace my Brother—But I de¬ 
tain you not: Go to the happy girl: She is with her mo¬ 
ther, and both are ready to receive and welcome you. Al¬ 
low for the gentle spirit: She will not be able to say half 
she thinks. 

Camilla then appeared, to conduit me, says Mr. Grand¬ 
ison, to her Ladies, in the Marchioness’s drawing-room. 
She whispered me in the passage: Welcome, thrice wel¬ 
come, belt of men 1 Now will you be rewarded for all your 
goodness! 

I found the Marchioness sitting at her toilette, richly 
dressed, as in ceremony; but without attendants: Even 
Camilla retired, as soon as she had opened the door for 
me. 

The lovely Clemeifcina itood at the back of her mo¬ 
ther’s chair. She was elegantly dressed: But her natural 
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mode^ly, heightened by a glowing consciousness, that 
seemed to arise from the occasion, gave her advantages 
that her richeft jewels could not have given her. 

The Marchioness ^ood up. I kissed her hand—You 
are welcome, Chevalier, said she. The only man on earth 
that I could thus welcome, or is fit to be so welcomed!— 
Clementina, my dear!—turning round, and taking her 
hand. 

The young Lady had shrunk back, her complexion 
varying; now glowing, now pale—Excuse her voice, said 
the condescending mother; her heart bids you welcome. 

Judge for me, my dear Dr. Bartlett, how I muft be 
affedfed at this gracious reception: I, who knew not the 
terms that were to be prescribed to me. “Spare me, dear 
Lady, thought I, spare me my Conscience, and take all 
the world’s wealth and glory to yourselves: I shall be rich 
enough with Clementina.” 

The Marchioness seated her in her own chair. I ap¬ 
proached her: But how could I with that grateful ardor, 
that, but for my doubts, would have sprung to my lips.^ 
Modest Love, however, was attributed to me; and I had 
the praise wholly for that which was hxntpartly due to it. 

I drew a chair for the Marchioness, and, at her com¬ 
mand, another for myself. The mother took one hand of 
her bashful daughter: I presumed to take the other: The 
amiable Lady held down her blushing face, and reproved 
me not, as she did once before, on the like freedom, for 
being too free. Her mother asked me que^ions of an in-* 
different nature; as of my journey; of the courts I had 
visited since I left them; when I heard from England; 
after my father; my sifters: The latter queftions in a kind 
way, as if she were asking after relations that were to be 
her own. 
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What a mixture of pain had I with the favour shewn 
me, and/or the favour shewn me! For I questioned not 
but a change of religion would be proposed, and insisted 
on; and I had no doubt in my mind about my own. 

. After a short conversation the amiable daughter arose, 
courtesied low to her mother, with dignity to me; and 
withdrew. 

Ah, Chevalier I said the Marchioness, as soon as she 
was gone, little did I think, when you left us, that we 
should so soon see you again; and on the account we see 
you: But you know how to receive your good fortune 
with gratitude. Your modeSly keeps in countenance our 
forwardness. 

I bowed—^What could I say? 

I shall leave, so will my Lord, particular subjefts to be 
talked of, between the Bishop and you. You will, if it be 
not your own fault, have a treasure in Clementina; and a 
treasure with her. We shall do the same things for her, as 
if she had married the man we wished her to have when 
we thought her affections disengaged. You may believe 
we love our daughter—Else— 

I applauded their indulgent goodness. 

I can have no doubt, Mr. Grandison, that you love 
Clementina above all women. 

[I had never seen the woman. Dr. Bartlett, that I 
could have loved so well, had I not retrained myself, at 
fir^, from the high notion I knew they had of their qual¬ 
ity and rank; from considerations of the difference in reli¬ 
gion ; of the truth and confidence the family placed in me; 
and by the resolution I had made, as a guard to myself 
from the time of my entering upon my travels, of never 
aiming to marry a foreigner.] 

I assured the Marchioness, that I was absolutely dis- 
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engaged in my affeftions: That not having presumed to 
encourage hopes of the good fortune that seemed to await 
me, I could hardly flatter myself that so great a happi¬ 
ness was reserved for me. 

She answered, That I deserved it all: That I knew the 
value they had for me: That Clementina’s regard was 
founded in virtue: That my charadler was my happiness: 
That, however, what the world would say, had been no 
small point with them; but that was as good as got over; 
and she doubted not but all that depended upon me, 
would, as well from generosity as gratitude, be complied 
with. 

[Here, thought I, is couched the expeftation: And if 
so, would to heaven I had never seen Italy!] 

The Marquis joined his Lady and me soon after. His 
features had a melancholy ca^l. This dear girl, said he, 
has fa^lened upon me part of her malady. Parents, Cheva¬ 
lier, who are blessed with even hopeful children, are not 
always happy. This girl—But no more: She is a good 
child. In the general oeconomy of Providence, none of 
the sons of men are unhappy, but some others are the 
happier for it. Our son the Bishop will talk to you upon 
terms. 

I have hinted to the Chevalier, my Lord, said the Mar¬ 
chioness, the happiness that awaits him. 

How does the poor girl.'*—Bashful enough, I suppose! 

Indeed, my Lord, she cannot look up, answered the 
Lady. 

Poor thing! I supposed it would be so. 

Why, why, thought I, was I suffered to see this mo¬ 
ther, this daughter, before their conditions were pro¬ 
posed to me? • 

But what indulgent parents are these. Dr. Bartlett! 
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What an excellent daughter! Yet not to be happy!—But 
how much more unhappily circumftanced did I think 
myself!—I, who had rather have been rejefted with dis¬ 
dain by twenty women in turn, than to be obliged to de¬ 
cline the honour intended me by a family I reverenced 1 

Thus far Mr. Grandison. This, madam, will answer 
your question, as to the Vlth article: But I believe a few 
more particulars will be acceptable. 

The Marquis led me, proceeds Mr. Grandison, into 
the chamber of Signor Jeronymo. Your good fortune, 
Chevalier, said he, as we entered it, is owing to Jerony¬ 
mo, who owes his life to you. I bless God, we are a family 
that know not what ingratitude means. 

I made my acknowlegements both to father and son. 

The Marquis then went into public affairs; and soon 
after left us together. 

I was considering, whether I had beft tell that sincere 
friend my apprehensions in relation to the articles of reli¬ 
gion and residence; for he had with an air of humour con¬ 
gratulated me on the philosophical manner in which I 
bore my good fortune; when Camilla entered, and whis¬ 
pered me, of her own head, as she said. That her young 
Lady had juft gone into the garden. 

I dare say, it was of her own head: For Camilla has a 
great deal of good-nature, and is conftantly desirous of 
obliging, where she thinks she shall not offend any-body. 

Follow her then, said Jeronymo, who heard what 
Camilla said: Clementina perhaps expefts you. 

Camilla waited for me at the entrance into the garden. 
One word. Sir, if you jJlease. I am afraid of the return of 
my young Lady’s thoughtfulness. She says, she isashamed 
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of the poor figure she made before her mother: She is 
sure she mu^l look mean in your eyes. A man to be sent 
for, Camilla, said she, in compliment to my weakness! 
why did not my too indulgent father bid me conquer my 
folly, or die.^ O that I had not owned my attachment! 
“Naughty Mrs. Beaumont 1 said she. Had it not been for 
you, my own bosom had contained the secret; till shame, 
and indignation against myself, had burft my heart!” 
She is resolved, she says, to resume a spirit becoming her 
birth and quality; and I am afraid of her elevations. Her 
great apprehensions are, that, with all this condescension 
of her parents, obstacles will arise on your part. If so, she 
says she shall not be able to bear her own reflexions, nor 
look her friends in the face. 

My dear Dr. Bartlett, how have I, who have hitherto 
so happily escaped the snares by which the feet of unre- 
flefting youth are often entangled by women of light 
fame, been embarrassed by perverse accidents that have 
arisen from my friendships with the worthy of the Sex! 
Was there ever a more excellent family than this.?—Every 
individual of it is excellent. And is not their worthiness, 
and even their piety, the cause to which our mutual difii- 
culties are owing.? 

But, O my Religion, and m^^ CqimtiylJLxajmo t. can- 
|not f enquh'cfe ypu ! What can this short life give, what can 
irrpfbnuse, to warrant such a sa^^fficfi T' 

said nothing to Cainiila;"3^u may believe, of what I 
I could or could not do: Yet she saw my distress: She took 
notice of it. Being firmly persuaded of the excellency of 
her own religion, she wondered that a man of reflexion 
and reading could be of a contrary one. Her heart, she 
said, as well as the heart of her ;foung Lady, boded an 
unhappy issue to our Loves: Heaven avert it! said tho^ 
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honeft woman: But what may we not fear by way of judg¬ 
ment, where a young Lady—forgive me, Sir—prefers a 
man she thinks she ought not to prefer; and where a gen¬ 
tleman will not be convinced of errors which the Church 
condemns? 

She again begged I would forgive her. I praised her 
good intention, and sincere dealing; and leaving her, went 
into the garden. 

I found the young Lady in the Orange-grove. You 
have been in that garden. Dr. Bartlett. 

She turned her face towards me, as I drew near her; 
and seeing who it was, ftopt. 

Clementina, armed with conscious worthiness, as if 
she had resumed the same spirit which had animated her 
on the eve of my departure from Bologna, condescended 
to advance two or three paces towards me. 

Lovely woman, thought I, encourage the true dignity 
that shines in that noble aspeft!—^Who knows what may 
beourde^iny? 

I bowed. Veneration, esteem, and concern, from the 
thought of what that might be, all joined to make my 
obeisance profound. 

I was going to speak. She prevented me. Her air and 
manner were great. 

You are welcome. Sir, said she: My mamma bid me 
say welcome. I could not then speak: And she was so good 
toyottf as to answer for my heart. My voice is now found: 
But tell me—Do I see the same generous, the same noble 
Grandison, that I have heretofore seen.?—Or, do I see a 
man inclined to slight the creature whom her indulgent 
parents are determined to oblige, even to the sacrifice of 
all their views? 

You see, madam, the same Grandison, his heart only 
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oppressed with the honour done him; and with the fear 
that the happiness designed for him may yet be frus¬ 
trated. If it should, how shall I be able to support myself.? 

[What a difficult situation, my dear Dr. Bartlett, was 
mine!—Equally afraid to urge my suit with ardour, .or 
to be imagined capable of being indifferent to her favour!] 

What do you fear, Sir.?—You have grounds in your 
own heart, perhaps, for your fear. If you have, let me 
know them. I am not afraid to know them. Let me tell 
you, that I opposed the ftep taken. I declared, that I would 
sooner die, that it should be taken. It was to Tou^ they 
said; and you would know how to receive as you ought 
the di^Iinftion paid you. I have a soul. Sir, not unworthy 
of the spirit of my ancestors: Tell me what you fear.?— 
I only fear one thing; and that is, that I should be thought 
to be more in your power than in my own. 

Noble Lady! And think you, that while my happiness 
is not yet absolutely resolved upon, I have not reason to 
fear.?—You will always, madam, be in your own power: 
You will be moft so when in mine. My gratitude will 
ever prompt me to acknowlege your goodness to me as a 
condescension. 

But say; tell me. Sir; Did you not, at fir^l receiving the 
invitation, despise, in absence, the Clementina, that now 
perhaps, in presence, you have tht goodness to pity? 

O that the high-souled Clementina would not think so 
contemptiblyofthemanbeforeher,asshe»«ai?think,when 
she puts a queftion that would inti tie him to infamy, coultl 
he presume to imagine an answer to it necessary! 

Well, Sir; I shall see how far the advances made on 
the wrong side will be j unified, or rather countenanced, 
by the advances, or, shall I say (I will if you please) con¬ 
descensions tohcva&&e. on yours. 
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[What a petulance, thought I!—But can the generous, 
the noble Clementina, knowing that terms will be pro¬ 
posed, with which in honour and conscience I cannot 
comply, put my regard for her on such a te^l as this?— 
I will not suppose that she is capable of mingling art with 
her magnanimity.] 

Is this, madam, said I, a generous anticipation? For¬ 
give me: But when your friends are so good as to think 
me incapable of returning ingratitude for obligation, I 
hope I shall not be classed, by their beloved daughter, 
among the lowest of mankind. 

Excuse me. Sir; the woman who has been once wrong, 
has reason to be always afraid of herself. If you do not 
think meanly of me, I will endeavour to think well of my¬ 
self-^ and then. Sir, I shall think better of you, if better I 
can think: For, after all, did I not more miilruft myself 
than I do you, I should not perhaps be so capricious as, I 
am afraid, I sometimes am. 

The Marquis has hinted to me, madam. That your 
brother the Bishop is to discourse with me on the subjeft 
now the neared to my heart of all others: May I presume 
to address myself to their beloved daughter upon it, with¬ 
out being thought capable of endeavouring to prepossess 
her in my favour before my Lord and I meet? 

I will answer you frankly. Sir: There are preliminaries 
to be settled; and, till they are, I that know there are, do 
not think myself at liberty to hear you upon any subjeft 
that may tend to prepossession. 

I acquiesce, madam: I would not for the world be 
thought to wish for the honour of your attention, while it 
is improper for you to favour me with it. 

[I did not know, Dr!'Bartlett, but upon a supposition 
of a mutual interest between us, as I had hoped she would 
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allow, Clementina might wish that I would lead to some 
particular discourse. Tho’ modefty becomes ours as well 
as the other Sex, yet it would be an indelicacy not to pre¬ 
vent a Lady, in some certain cases. But thus discouraged,] 
Perhaps, madam, said I, the attendance I do myself the 
honour to pay you here, may not be agreeable to the Mar¬ 
quis. 

Then, Sir, you will choose, perhaps, to withdraw. But 
don’t—Yes, do. 

I respedlfiilly withdrew; but she taking a winding al¬ 
ley, which led into that in which I slowly walked, we met 
again. I am afraid, said she, I have been a little petulant: 
Indeed, Sir, I am not satisfied with myself. I wish —^And 
there she ftopt. 

What, madam, do you wish.^ Favour me with your 
wishes. If it be in my power— 

It is «o/, interrupted she. I wish I had not been at Flo¬ 
rence. The Lady I was with, is a good woman; but she 
was too hard for me. Perhaps (and she sighed) had I not 
been with her^ I had been at re^, and happy, before now; 
but if I had not., there is a pleasure, as well as pain, in 
melancholy. But now I am so fretful!—If I hated the bit¬ 
terer enemy I have, as much as at times I hate myself, I 
should be a very bad creature. 

This was spoken with an air so melancholy, as greatly 
dirurbed me. God grant, thought J ^thatthe aj:tic1es_ nf 
Religion and Residence may be agreed xmoa between 
the Bishop and me! 

Here, my good Miss Byron, I close this Letter. Sir 
Charles has told you, briefly, the event of the conference 
between the Bishop and him; ahd I haTen to obey you 
in your next article. 
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III 


LETTER VIII. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

Thursday Morn, Mar. 30. 

I SEND you now inclosed the Dodlor’s fourth Letter. 

I believe I mu^t desire my grandmamma and my aunt 
Selby to send for me down. 

We shall all be in London this evening. 

Would to Heaven I had never come to it!—What of 
pleasure have I had in it?—This abominable Sir Har¬ 
grave Pollexfen!—But for him,, I had been easy and hap¬ 
py; since but for him,, I had never wanted the relief of 
Sir Charles Grandison; never had known him. Fame 
might perhaps have brought to my ears, in general con¬ 
versation, as other persons of di^inftion are talked of, 
some of his benevolent actions; and he would have at¬ 
tracted my admiration without coding me one sigh. And 
yet, had it been so, I should then have known none of 
those lively sensibilities that have mingled pleasure with 
my pain, on the pride I have had in being diftinguished 
as a sifter to the sillers of so extraordinary a man. O that 
I had kept my foolish heart free! I should then have had 
enough to boaft of for my whole life; enough to talk of to 
every one. And when I had been asked by my companions 
and intimates, What diversions, what entertainments, I 
had been at? I should have said, “I have been in company 
and conversed with Sir Charles Grandison; and been 
favoured and di^inguished by all his family.” And I 
should have passed many a happy winter evening, when 
my companions came tt) work and read with me at Selby- 
house, in answering their que^ions about all these; and 
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Sir Charles would have been known among us principally 
by the name of The Fine Gentleman ; and my young friends 
would have come about me, and aked me to tell them 
something more of The Excellent Man. 

But now my ambition has overthrown me: Aiming, 
wishing to be every-thing, I am nothing. If I am asked 
about him, or his sifters, I shall seek to evade the sub- 
jeft; and yet, what other subjeft can I talk of.^ For what 
have I seen, what have I known, since I left Northampton¬ 
shire, but Him and Them; and what muft lead to Him 
and Them.'* And what indeed but Him and Them, since 
I have known this family, have I wished to see, and to 
know.? 

On reviewing the above, how have I, as I see, suffered 
my childish fancies to delude me into a short forgetful¬ 
ness of his, of every-hodcy's diflresses!—But, O my Lucy, 
my heart is torn in pieces; and, I verily think, more for the 
unhappy Clementina’s sake, than for my own! How se¬ 
verely do I pay for my curiosity! Yet it was necessary 
that I should know the worft. So Sir Charles seems to 
have thought, by the permission he has given to Dr. Bart¬ 
lett, to oblige me, and, through me, his sifters, and all 
you my own friends. 

Your pity will be more raised on reading the Letter I 
inclose, not only for Clementina and Sir Charles, but for 
the whole family; none of whom, tho’ they are all un¬ 
happy, are to be blamed. You will dearly love the noble 
Jeronymo, and be pleased with the young Lady’s faitlJ- 
ful Camilla: But, my dear, there is so much tenderness in 
Sir Charles’s woe—It mufl be Love—But he ought to 
love Clementina: She is a glorious, tho’ unhappy, young 
creature. I mufl not have one spark of generosity left in 
my heart, I mufl be lofl wholly in Self, if I did not equally 
admire and love her. 
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Dr. BartlettV fourth Letter. 

AS I remember, madam, Sir Charles mentions to you, 
.IX in a very pathetic manner, the digress he was in 
■vvhen the terms and conditions, on which he was to be 
allowed to call the noble Clementina his, were proposed 
to him; as they were by the Bishop. He has briefly told 
you the terms, and his grief to be obliged to disappoint 
the expedlation of persons so deservedly dear to him. But 
you will not, I believe, be displeased, if I dwell a little 
more on these particulars, tho’ they are not commanded 
from me. 

The Bishop, when he had acquainted Mr. Grandison 
with the terms, said. You are silent, my dear Grandison: 
You hesitate. What, Sir! Is a proposal of a daughter of 
one of the noblest families in Italy; that daughter a Cle- 
mentina\ to be slighted by a man of a private family; a 
foreigner; of dependent fortunes; her dowry not unwor¬ 
thy of a Prince’s acceptance.^ Do you hesitate upon suciv 
a proposal as this. Sir.? 

My Lord, I am grieved, rather than surprised, at the 
proposal. I was apprehensive it would be made. My joy 
at receiving the condescending invitation, and at the hon¬ 
ours done me, on my arrival, otherwise would have been 
immoderate. 

A debate then followed, upon some articles in which 
the Church of Rome and the Protestant Churches 
differ. Mr. Grandison would fain have avoided it; 
but the Bishop, supposing he should have some ad¬ 
vantages in the argument, which he met not with, 
would not permilfhim. He was very warm with Mr. 
Grandison more than once, which did not help his 
cause. 


1 
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The particulars of this debate I will not at this time 
give you: They would carry me into great length; 
and I have much to transcribe, that I believe, from 
what Sir Charles has let me see of your manner of 
writing to your friends, you would prefer. To that 
I will proceed; after a passage or two, which will 
shew you how that debate, about the difference in 
Religion, went off. 

You will call to mind, Chevalier, said the Bishop, that 
your chvirch allows of a possibility of salvation out ofTts 

pale —Ours doe's'fiot.. 

My Lord, our church allows not of its members in¬ 
dulging themselves in capital errors, again^ conviftlon; 
But 1 hope that hC Hlble need to be said oh this subjeSET” 

I think, replied the Bishop, we will quit it. I did not 
expeft that you were so firmly rooted in error, as I find 
you: But to the point on which we began: I should think 
it an extraordinary misfortune, were we to find ourselves 
reduced to the necessity of reasoning a private man into 
the acceptance of our sifter Clementina. Let me tell you. 
Sir, that were she to know that you but hesitate —He 
spoke with earneftness, and reddened. 

Pardon an interruption, my Lord: You are disposed to 
be warm. I will not so much as offer to defend myself 
from any imputations that may, in displeasure, be caft 
upon me, as if I were capable of slighting the honour in¬ 
tended me of a Lady who is worthy of a Prince. I am per¬ 
suaded that your Lordship cannot think such a defence 
necessary. I am indeed a private man, but not inconsider¬ 
able ; if the being able to enumerate a long race of ances¬ 
tors, whom hitherto I have not disgraced, will give me 
consideration. But what, my Lord, is anceftry? I live to 
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my own heart. My principles were known before I had 
the condescending invitation. Your Lordship would not 
persuade me to change them, when I cannot think them 
wrong; and since, as you have heard, I have something 
tooffer, when called upon, in support of them. 

You will consider this matter, my dear Chevalier. It is 
you, I think, that are disposed to be warm; but you are a 
valuable man. We, as well as our siifer, wish to have you 
among us: Our church would wish it. Such a proselyte 
will justify us to every other consideration, and to all our 
friends. Consider of it, Grandison; but let it not be known 
to the principals of our family, that you think considera¬ 
tion necessary: The dear Clementina, particularly, mu^l 
not know it. Y out persony Chevalier, is not so dear to the 
excellent creature, as your soul. Hence it is, that we are 
all willing to encourage in her a flame so pure, and so 
bright. 

My distress, my Lord, is beyond the power of words 
to describe. I revere, I honour, and will to my laft hour, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Porretta, and on better 
motives than for their grandeur or nobility. Their Sons 
—You know not, my Lord, the pride I have always had 
to be diilinguished even by a nominal relation to them: 
And give me your Clementina, without the hard condi¬ 
tions you prescribe, and I shall be happy beyond my high¬ 
est wish. I desire not dowry with her. I have a father on 
whose generosity and affediion I can rely. But I mu^l re¬ 
peat, my Lord, that my principles are so well known, that 
I hoped a compromise would be accepted. I would not 
for the world comp el your si^er. ' T'Kp "nDTir liherT * 

cfa^^i, 1 wouIdalTow. 

^ An d'WtfrySuhot take time. Sir, to consider.? Are you 
absolutely determined.? ■ 


12 
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If your Lordship knew the pain it gives me to say that 
/««*, you would pity me. 

Well, Sir, I am sorry for it. Let us go in to Signor Jero- 
nymo. He has been your advocate ever since he knew 
you. Jeronymo has gratitude; but you, Chevalier, have 
noaffeftions. 

I thank God, said I, that your Lordship does not do 
meju^lice. 

He led me into his brother’s apartment. 

There, what did I not suffer, from the Friendship, 
from the Love, of that brother, and from the urgency of 
the Bishop! But what was the result.^ 

The Bishop asked me. If he were to conduct me to his 
father, to his mother, to his siiler.? Or to aHow me to de¬ 
part without seeing them.?—This was the alternative. 
My compliance or non-compliance was to be thus indi¬ 
cated. I respectfully bowed. I recommended myself to 
the favour of the two brothers, and thro’ them to that of 
the three truly-respeCtable persons they had named; and 
withdrew to my lodgings with a heart sorely digressed. 

I was unable to ^lir out for the remainder of the day. 
The same chair into which I threw myself, upon my fir^ 
coming in, held me for hours. 

In the evening Camilla, in disguise, made me a visit. 
On my servant’s withdrawing, revealing herself, O Sir, 
said she, what a di^lraCled family have I left! They know 
not of my coming hither; but I could not forbear tl^is 
officiousness: I cannot Clay. But let me juCl tell you how 
unhappy we are; and your own generosity will suggeCl to 
you, what is beCl to be done. 

As soon as you were gone, my Lord Bishop acquainted 
my Lady Marchioness with what had passed between 
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you. O Sir! you have an affeftionate friend in Signor 
Jeronymo. He endeavoured to soften every-thing. My 
Lady Marchioness acquainted my Lord with the Bishop’s 
report. I never saw that good nobleman in such a passion. 
It is not necessary to tell you what he said— 

In a passion with me, Camilla I 
Yes. He thought the whole family dishonoured, Sir. 
The Marquis della Porretta is the worthier of men, 
Camilla, said 1.1 honour him.—But proceed. 

The Marchioness, in the tendered manner, broke the 
matter to my young Lady. I was present. She appre¬ 
hended, that there might be occasion for my attendance, 
and commanded me to ^lay. 

Before she could speak all she had to say, my young 
Lady threw herself on her knees to her mamma, and 
blessing her for her goodness to her, begged her to spare 
the reft. I see, said she, that I, a daughter of the Porretta 
family, your daughter, madam, am refused. Palliate not, 
I beseech you, the indignity. You need not. It is enough, 
that I am refused. Surely, madam, your Clementina is 
not so base in spirit, as to need your maternal consolation 
on such a contempt as this. I feel for my papa, for you, 
madam, and for my brothers, I feel the indignity. Bless¬ 
ings follow the man where-ever he goes! It would be 
mean to be angry with him. He is his own mafter; and 
now he has made me my own miftress. Never fear, ma¬ 
dam, but this affair now will sit as light upon me, as it 
ought. His humility will allow him to be satisfied with a 
meaner wife. You, madam, my papa, my brothers, shall 
not find memtzn. 

The Marchioness embraced, with tears of joy, her be¬ 
loved daughter. She brought my Lord to her, and re- 
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ported what her daughter had said: He also tenderly em¬ 
braced the dear young Lady, and rejoiced in her assur¬ 
ances, that now the cure was effefted. 

But, unseasonably, as the event shewed, Father Mare- 
scotti, being talked with, was earneil to be allowed .to 
visit her: Then, he said, was the proper time, the very 
crisis, to urge her to accept of the Count of Belvedere. 

I was bid to tell her, that his Reverence desired to at¬ 
tend her. 

O let me go, said she, to Florence; to my dear Mrs. 
Beaumont!—To-morrow morning let me go; and not 
see Father Marescotti, till I can see him as I wish to see 
him! 

But the good Father prevailed: He meant the be^l. 

He was with her half an hour. He left her in a melan¬ 
choly way. When her mamma went to her, she found her 
spiritless, her eyes fixed, and as gloomy as ever. She was 
silent to two or three of her mother’s questions; and when 
she did speak, it was with wildness; but declaring, with¬ 
out being solicited in the Count of Belvedere’s favour, 
against marrying him, or any man in the world. 

Her mother told her, she should go to Florence, as 
soon as she pleased: But then the humour was off. Would 
to Heaven she had gone before she saw his Reverence! 
So they all now wish. 

Camilla, said she to me, when we were alone, Was it 
necessary to load the Chevalier Grandison.? Was it neces¬ 
sary to inveigh against him.?—It was ungenerous to do 
so. Was the man obliged to have the creature whose for¬ 
wardness had rendered her contemptible in his eyes? I 
could not bear to hear him inveighed againil. But never,, 
never, let me hear his name merftioned. Yet, Camilla, I 
cannot bear being despised, neither. 
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She arose from her seat, and from that moment her hu¬ 
mour took a different turn. She now talks: She raves: She 
^arts: She neither sits nor Elands with quietness—She 
walks up and down her room, at other times, with pas¬ 
sion and hurry; yet weeps not, tho’ she makes every-body 
else weep. She speaks to herself, and answers herself; 
and, as I guess, repeats part of the talk that passed be¬ 
tween Father Marescotti and her: But ^lill, To be de¬ 
spised! are the words she ofteneil repeats.— Jesu! once, 
said she —To be despised !—And by an English Protest¬ 
ant ! Who can be;irihatJ.. 

In this way. Sir, is Lady Clementina. The sweetest 
creature!—I see, I see, you have compassion, Sir! You 
never wanted humanity! Generosity is a part of your na¬ 
ture! I am sure you love her—I see you love her—I pain 
your noble heart!—Indeed, indeed. Sir, Lady Clemen¬ 
tina’s Love extended beyond the limits of this world: She 
hoped to be yours to all eternity. 

Well might Camilla, the sensible, the faithful, the af- 
feftionate Camilla, the attendant from infant years of her 
beloved Clementina, thus run on, without interruption. 
I could not speak. And had I been able, to what purpose 
should I have pleaded to Camilla the superior attachment 
which occasioned an anguish that words cannot describe.? 

What can I say, but thank you, my good Camilla, for 
your intention.? I hope you have eased your own heart; 
but you have loaded mine—Nevertheless, I thank you. 
Would to Heaven that your Lady’s own wishes had been 
complied with; that she had been encouraged to go to 
the excellent Mrs. Beaumont! The firft natural impulses 
of the distressed heart often point out the beSl alleviation. 
Would to Heaven the^ had been pursued! I have gteat 
dependence on the generous friendship of Signor Jero- 
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nymo. All that is in my power to do, I will do. I honour, 

I venerate, every one of the truly-noble family: I never 
can deserve their favour. On all occasions, Camilla, let 
them know my devotion to them. 

I beg of God, said she, to put it into your heart to re¬ 
store the tranquillity of a family that was, till lately, the 
happiest in Bologna. It may not be yet too late. I beg you 
to excuse my officiousness. Pray take no notice that I 
have waited on you. I shall be wanted. 

She was hastening away. Good Camilla, said I, taking 
a ring of some value from my finger, and forcing it upon 
hers (she is above accepting of pecuniary presents, and 
struggled against this) Accept this as a remembrance, 
not acknowlegement. I may be forbid the palace of the 
Marquis della Porretta, and so have no opportunity again 
to see the equally faithful and obliging Camilla. 

What other conditions could have been prescribed. 
Dr. Bartlett, that I should have refused to comply with.? 
How was I anew distressed, at the account Camilla gave 
me 1 But my great consolation in the whole transaftion is, 
that my own heart, on the matureSl deliberation, acquits 
me: And the rather, as it is impossible for me to praftise 
a greater piece of self denial: For can there be on earth a 
nobler woman than Clementina.? 

The next morning, early, Mr. Grandison received the 
following Letter from his friend Signor Jeronymo. I trans¬ 
lated it, my good Miss Byron, at the time I received it. 
I will send you the translation, only. 

My dear Chevalier! 

S HALL I blame you.?—I cannot. Shall I blame my 
father, my mother.?—They blftme themselves, for the 
free access you were allowed to have to their Clementina; 
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yet they own, that you adted nobly. But they had forgot 
that Clementina had eyes. Yet who knew not her discern¬ 
ment? Who knew not her regard for merit, where-ever 
she found it? Can I therefore blame my sifter?—Indeed, 
na Has she a Irother'fih.om I can blame.?—No. But ought 
I not to blame myself? The dear creature owned, it seems, 
to Mrs. Beaumont, that my declaration in your favour, 
which was made long before you knew it, was one of her 
influences. Mu^t I therefore accuse myself.?—If I regard 
my intention, gratitude, for a life preserved by you, and 
for a sense of my social duties (soul as well as body in¬ 
debted to you, tho’ a Proteilant yourself) will not suffer 
it. Is there then nobody whom we can blame for the ca¬ 
lamity befallen us—How ^rangely is that calamity cir¬ 
cumstanced ! 

But is there so irreconcileable a difference between the 
two religions.?—There is: The Bishop says there is: Cle¬ 
mentina thinks there is: My father, my mother, think 
there is. 

But does year father think so? Will you put the whole 
matter on that issue, Chevalier? 

O no, you will not. You are as determined as we are: 
Yet, surely, with less reason. 

But I debate not the matter with you. I know you are 
a maSler of the queSlion. 

But what is to be done? Shall Clementina perish? Will 
not the gallant youth, who ventured his life so success¬ 
fully to save a brother, exert himself to preserve a sifter? 

Come, and see the way she is in—Yet they will not 
admit you into her presence while she is in that way. 

The sense she has of her dignity debased, and the per¬ 
petual expostulations s£nd apprehensions of her zealous 
confessor—Can the good man think it his duty to wound 
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and tear in pieces a mind tenacious of its honour, and of 
that of her Sex? At la^l, you see, I have found somebody 
to accuse.—But I come to my motive for giving you this 
trouble. 

It is to reque^ you to make me a visit. Breakfaft with 
me, my dear Chevalier, this morning. You will perhaps 
see nobody else. 

Camilla has told me, and only me, that she attended 
you laft night: She tells me how greatly you are grieved. 
I should renounce your friendship, were you not. At my 
soul, I pity you, because I knew, long since, your firm 
attachment to your Religion; and because you love Cle¬ 
mentina. 

I wish I were able to attend jyoa; I would save you the 
pain of this visit; for I know it muft pain you: But come, 
nevertheless. 

You hinted to my brother, that you thought, as your 
principles were so well known, a compromise would be 
accepted—Explain yourself to me upon this compro¬ 
mise. If I can smooth the way between you—Yet I de¬ 
spair that any-thing will do but your conversion. They 
love your %o\)\\they think they love it better than you do 
yourself. Is there not a merit in them, which you cannot 
boaft in return? 

The General, I hear, came to town laft night: We have 
not seen him yet. He had business with the Gonfaloniere. 
I think you mu^l not meet. He is warm. He adores Cle¬ 
mentina. He knew not, till lail night, that the Bishop 
broke it to him at that magistrate’s, our unhappy situa¬ 
tion. What a disappointment! One of the principal views 
he had in coming was, to do you honour, and to give his 
sister pleasure. Ah, Sir! he canf* to be present at two 
solemn adts: The one your Nuptials, in consequence ci 
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the other.—You muft not meet. It would go to my heart, 
to have offence given you by any of my family, especially 
in our own house. 

Come, however: I long to see you, and to comfort you, 
wjiether your hard heart (I did not use to think it a hard 
one) will allow you, or not, to give comfort to 

Tour ever-ajffedionate andfaithfulfriend, 

Jeronymo della Porretta. 

I accepted of the invitation. My heart was in this fa¬ 
mily: I longed, before this Letter came, to see and to hear 
from it. The face of the meanest servant belonging to it 
would have been more than welcome to me. What, how¬ 
ever, were my hopes? Yet, do you think. Dr. Bartlett, 
that I had not pain in going; a pain that took more than 
its turn, with the desire I had once more to enter doors 
that used to be opened to me with so much pleasure on 
both sides? 

Dr. BartlettV fifth Letter. 

M r. grandison thus proceeds: I was intro¬ 
duced to Signor Jeronymo. He sat expedling me. 
He bowed more Siffly than usual, in return to my freer 
compliment. 

I see, said I, that I have lo^ my friend. 

Impossible, said he. It cannot be. 

Then speaking of his sifter. Dear creature 1 said he: A 
very bad night. My poor mother has been up with her 
ever since Three a clock: Nobody else has any influence 
over her. These talking fits are worse than her silent ones. 

What could I say? My soul was vexed. My friend saw 
it, and was grieved for ifte. He talked of indifferent things. 
I could not follow him in them. 
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He then entered upon the subjedl that would not long 
allow of any other. I expeft the General, said he. I will 
not, I think, have you see each other. I have ordered no¬ 
tice to be given me before any one of the family is ad¬ 
mitted while you are with me. If you choose not to see 
the General, or my father or mother, should they ^ep in 
to make their morning compliments, you can walk down 
the back-^Iairs into the garden, or into the next chamber. 

I am not the leaft sufferer in this digress, replied I. 
You have invited me. If on your own account you would 
have me withdraw, I will; but else I cannot conceal my¬ 
self. 

This is like you. It is you yourself. O Grandison! that 
we could be brothers!—In soul we are so. But what 

is the compromise you hinted at.? 

I then told him. That I would reside one year in Italy, 
another in England, by turns. If the dear Clementina 
would accompany me; iFnot, but three months in Eng- 
landjTri'every year, As to rel^ion, she should keep her 
own; her confessor only to be a man of known discretion. 

shook His head. I’ll propose it as from yourself, if 
you would have me do so, Chevalier. It would do with 
me; but will not with any-body else. I have undertaken 
for more than that already; but it will not be heard of. 
Would to God, Chevalier, that you, for my sake, for all 
our sakes—^But I know you have a great deal to say on 
this subject, as you told my brother. New converts, added 
he, may be zealous; but you old Protestants, ProteSlants 
by descent, as I may say, ’tis Strange you should be so 
very StedfaSt. You have not many young gentlemen, I be¬ 
lieve, who would be so very tenacious; such offers, such 
advantages—^And surely you maSt love my siSter. All 
our family, you surely love. I will presume to say, they 
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deserve your love; and they give the ftronge^l proofs that 
can be given of their regard for you. 

Signor Jeronymo expefted not an argumentative an¬ 
swer to what he said. My ^edfa^ness was be^l expressed, 
and surely it was sufficiently expressed (the circumstances 
of the case so interesting) by silence. 

JuSt then came in Camilla. The Marchioness, Sir, 
knows you are here. She desires you will not go till she 
sees you. She will attend you here, I believe. 

She is persuading Lady Clementina to be blooded. 
She has an aversion to that operation. She begs it may not 
be done. She has been hitherto, on that account, bled by 
leaches. The Marquis and the Bishop are both gone out. 
They could not bear her solicitations to them to save her, 
as she called it. 

The Marchioness soon after entered—Care, melan¬ 
choly, yet tenderness, was in her aspeft: Grief for her 
daughter’s malady seemed fixed in the lines of her fine 
face. Keep your seat, Chevalier. She sat down, sighed, 
wept; but would not have had her tears seen. 

Had I not been so deeply concerned in the cause of her 
grief, I could have endeavoured to comfort her. But what 
could I sayi*—I turned my head aside. I would also have 
concealed my emotion; but Signor Jeronymo took notice 
of it. 

The poor Chevalier, kindly said he, with an accent of 
compassion— 

I don’t doubt it, answered she, as kindly, tho’ he spoke 
not out what he had to say. He may be obdurate; but not 
ungrateful. 

Excellent woman! How was I affefted by her gener¬ 
osity! This was taking the direft road to my heart. You 
how that heart, Dr. Bartlett, and what a task it had. 
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Jeronymo enquired after his sifter’s health; /was afraid 
to enquire. 

Not worse, I hope; but so talkative! poor thing! She 
buril into tears. 

I presumed to take her hand—O Madam! Will no 
compromise! Will no— 

It ought not, Chevalier. I cannot urge it. We know your 
power, too well we know your power, over the dear crea¬ 
ture. She will not be long a Catholic, if she be yours; and 
you know what we then should think of her precious soul! 
—Better to part with her for ever—Yet, how can a mo¬ 
ther—Her tears spoke what her lips could not utter. 

Recovering her voice, I have left her, said she, con¬ 
tending with the dodlors againft being let blood. She was 
so earnest with me to prevent it, that I could not ftay. It 
is over by this time—She rang. 

At that moment, to the a^onishment of all three, in ran 
the dear Clementina herself.—A happy escape! Thank 
God! said she—Her arm bound up. 

She had felt the lancet; but did not bleed more than 
two or three drops. 

O my mamma! And you would have run away from me 
too, would you!—You don’t use to be cruel; and to leave 
me with these doctors—See! see! and she held out her 
lovely arm a little bloody, regarding nobody but her mo¬ 
ther; who, as well as we, was speechless with surprize— 
They did attempt to wound; but they could not obtaip 
their cruel ends—^And I ran for shelter to my mamma’s 
arms (throwing hers about her neck)—Dearest, dearest 
madam, don’t let me be sacrificed. What has your poor 
child done, to be thus treated.? 

O my Clementina! 

And O my mamma, too! Have I not suffered enough.?— 
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The door opened. She ca^l her fearful eye to it, cling¬ 
ing fabler to her mother.—They are come to take me!— 
Begone, Camilla [It was she] begone, when I bid you! 
They sha’n’t take me—My mamma will save me from 
th^m—Won’t you, my mamma.'* clasping more fervently 
her arms about her neck, and hiding her face in her bo¬ 
som. Then lifting up her face. Begone, I tell you, Ca¬ 
milla. They sha’n’t have me.—Camilla withdrew. 

Brother! my dear brother! you will proteft me: Won’t 
you.? 

I arose. I was unable to bear this alFefting scene—She 
saw me. 

Good God! said she.—Then in English breaking out 
into that line of Hamlet, which she had taken great no¬ 
tice of, when we read that play together— 

Angels^ and ministers ofp'ace^ def end us! 

She left her mother, and ^ept gently towards me, look¬ 
ing earnestly with her face held out, as if she were doubt¬ 
ful whether it were I, or not. 

I snatched her hand, and pressed it with my lips—O 
madam!—Deareft Lady!—I could say no more. 

It is he! It is he, indeed, madam! turning her head to 
her mother, one hand held up, as in surprize, as I de¬ 
tained the other. 

The son’s arms supported the almo^ fainting mother; 
his tears mingling with hers. 

For God’s sake! for my sake, dear Grandison! said he; 
and ^opt. 

I quitted Clementina’s hand; Jeronymo’s unhealed 
wounds had weakened 4 )im, and I ha^ened to support 
the Marchioness. 
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O Chevalier I spare your concern for me, said she. My 
child’s head is of more consequence to me, than my own 
heart. 

What was it of distress that I did not at that moment 
feel! 

The young Lady turning to us—^Well, Sir, said she. 
Here is sad work! Sad work, to be sure! Somebody is 
wrong: I won’t say who .—'Entyou will not let these doc¬ 
tors use me ill—Will you}—See here I shewing her bound- 
up arm to me—^what they would have done!—See 1 They 
did get a drop or two; but no more. And I sprung from 
them, and ran for it. 

Her mother then taking her attention. My dearest 
mamma I How do you 1 — 

O my child! and she clasped her arms about her Cle-. 
mentina. 

Camilla came in. She added by grief to the di^ress- 
ful scene. She threw her arms, kneeling, about the Mar¬ 
chioness : O my deare^ Lady 1 said she—The Marchion¬ 
ess feeling for her salts, and taking them out of her pocket, 
and smelling to them; Unclasp me, Camilla, said she; I 
am better. Are the doctors gone.? 

No, madam, whispered Camilla: But they say, It is 
highly proper; and they talk of bliftering I— 

Not her head, I hope I—The dear creature, when she 
used to value herself upon any-thing, took pride, as well 
she might, in her hair. 

Now you are whispering, my mamma—And this im¬ 
pertinent Camilla is come—Camilla, they shall not have 
me, I tell you 1 —See, barbarous wretches I what they have 
done to me already 1—again holding up her arm, and then 
with indignation tearing off the fillet. 

Her brother begged of her to submit to the operation. 
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Her mother joined her gentle command—^Well, I won’t 
love you, brother, said she; You are in the plot again^ 
me—But here is one who will protedl me; laying her hand 
upon my arm, and looking earnestly in my face, with such 
a piixture of woe and tenderness in her eye, as pierced my 
very soul. 

Persuade her, Chevalier, said the Marchioness. 

My good young Lady, Will you not obey your mam¬ 
ma.? You are not well. Will you not be well? See how you 
digress your noble brother 1 

She stroked her brother’s cheek (It was wet with his 
tears) with a motion inimitably tender, her voice as ini¬ 
mitably soothing—Poor Jeronymo! My dearest brother! 
And have you not suffered enough from vile assassins? 
Poor dear brother!—and again stroked his cheek—How 
was I affefted! 

A fresh gush of tears broke from his eyes—Ah, Gran¬ 
dison! said he. 

O why, why, said I, did I accept of your kind invita¬ 
tion? This digress could not have been so deep, had not 
I been present. 

Seel see! Chevalier, holding out her spread hand to 
me, Jeronymo weeps—He weeps for his siller, I believe. 
—These—Look, my hand is wet with them! are the 
tears of my dear jeronymo! My hand—See! is wet with 
a brother’s tears!—^And you., madam, are affefted too! 
turning to her mother. It is a grievous thing to see men 
weep! What ail they?—^Yet I cannot weep—Have they 
softer hearts than mine.?—Don’t weep, Chevalier.—See, 
Jeronymo has done!—I would stroke your cheek too, if 
it would ^op your tears.—But what is all this for.?—It is 
because of these doftore, I believe.—But, Camilla, bid 
them begone: They sha’n’t have me. 


k 
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Deare^ madam, said I, submit to your mamma’s ad¬ 
vice. Your mamma wishes you to suffer them to breathe 
a vein—It is no more—Your Jeronymo also beseeches 
you to permit them. 

And do you wish it too, Chevalier.?—Do you wish to 
see me wounded.?—To see my heart bleeding at my arm, 

I warrant. Say, cun you be so hard-hearted.? 

Let me join with your mamma, with your brother, to 
entreat it: For your father’s sake! For— 

For your sake, Chevalier.?—Well, will it do you good 
to see me bleed.? 

I withdrew to the window. I could not ^tand this ques¬ 
tion ; put with an air of tenderness for me, and in an ac¬ 
cent equally tender. 

The irresi^fable Lady (O what eloquence in her dis¬ 
order!) followed me; and laying her hand on my arm, 
looking earneftly after my averted face, as if she would 
not suffer me to hide it from her—Will it, will it, com¬ 
fort yoa to see me bleed.?—Come then, be comforted; I 
w/ 7 /bleed: But you shall not leave me. You shall see that 
these do< 5 l:ors shall not kill me quite. 

O Dr., Bartlett 1 How did this address to me torture 
my very soul! 

Camilla, proceeded she, I will bleed. Madam, to her 
mother. Will it pleaseyoa to have me bleed.? Will it please 
you^ my Jeronymo.? turning to him—^And, Sir, Sir, Pep¬ 
ping to me with quickness. Will it please —Why 

then, Camilla, bid the dodtors come in.—What would I 
not do to please such kind friends.? You grudge not your 
tears: And as I cannot give you tears for tears from my 
eyes. Shall not my arm weep!—But ^o you ^land by me, 
Chevalier, while it is done. You will.? Won’t you?—seek¬ 
ing again with her eye my averted face. 
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O that my life, thought I, would be an effedual offer¬ 
ing for the restoring the peace of mind of this dear Lady, 
and her family! and that it might be taken by any hand 
but my own I—But my Conscience I—^Prepossessed as I 
am in favour of my own religion, and in disfavour of that 
I am wished to embrace; How, thought I, can I make a 
sacrifice of my Conscience I 

The dear Lady was then as earne^l: for the operation, 
as before she had been averse to it: But she did and said 
every-thing in a hurry. 

The Marchioness and my friend were comforted, in 
hopes that some relief would follow it. The dodlors were 
invited in. 

Do you ftand by me. Sir, said she to me.—Come, 
make ha^te. But it sha’n’t be the same arm—Camilla, 
see, I can bare my own arm—It will bleed at this arm, I 
warrant—I will bid it flow.—Come, make hafte —hxt 
you always so tedious.^—The preparation in all these 
things, I believe, is worse than the aft.—Pray, pray, 
makehafte. 

They did; tho’ she thought they did not. 

Turn your face another way, madam, said the doftor. 

Now methinks I am Iphigenia, Chevalier, going to be 
offered—looking at me, and from the doftors. 

And is this alii*—The pundhire being made, and she 
bleeding freely. 

The doftors were not satisfied with a small quantity. 
She fainted, however, before they had taken quite so much 
as they intended; and her woman carried her out of her 
brother’s apartment into her own, in the chair she sat 
in. 

Dear Clementina!—My compassion and my heSl 
■wishes followed her. 

k2 
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You see your power over the dear girl, Grandison, 
said her brother. 

The Marchioness sighed; and looking at me with kind 
and earnest meaning, withdrew to attend her daughter’s 
recovery. 


LETTER IX. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 



E C EIV E, my Lucy, the Doftor’s sixth Letter. The 
fifth has almost broken the heartsof us all. 


Z)r. Bartlett’s sixth Letter. 


A S C E N E of another nature took place of this, pro¬ 
ceeds Mr. Grandison. 

Camilla ^ept in, and said. The General was come; and 
was at that moment lamenting with the Marchioness the 
disordered ^ate of mind of his beloved sifter; who had 
again fainted away; but was quiet when Camilla came in. 

The General will be here presently, said Jeronymo. 
Do you choose to see him.? 

As, perhaps, he has been told I am here, it would look 
too particular to depart instantly. If he comes not in soon, 
I will take my leave of you. 

I had hardly done speaking, when the General en¬ 
tered, drying his eyes. 

Your servant, Mr. Grandison, said he. Brother, How 
do you.? Not the better, I dare say, for the present afflic¬ 
tion. Who the devil would have thought the girl had been 
so deeply afiPedled.?—Well, Sir, you have a glorious tri- 
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umph!—Clementina’s heart is not a vulgar one. Her 
family— 

My Lord, I hope I do not deserve this address!— Tri- 
um-ph^ my Lord!—Not a heart in this family can be more 
digressed than mine. 

And is Religion, is Conscience, really of such force, 
Chevalier.? 

Let me ask that question, my Lord, of your own heart: 
Let me ask it of your brother the Bishop; of the other 
principals of your noble family: And the answer given 
will be an answer for me. 

He seemed displeased. Explain yourself, Chevalier. 

If, my Lord, said I, you think there is so great, so es¬ 
sential a difference in the two religions, that you cannot 
consent that I should keep my own; What mu^l I be, who 
think as highly of my own as you can of yours, to give it 
up, tho’ on the higheft temporal consideration.? Make the 
case your own, my Lord. 

I can. And were I in your situation, such a woman as 
my siller; such a family as ours; such a splendid fortune as 
she will have; I believe, I should not make the scruples you 
do. My brother the Bishop indeed might not have given 
the same answer: He might have been more tenacious. 

The Bishop cannot be better satisfied with his religion 
than I am with mine. But I hope, my Lord,/row what you 
have said, that I may claim the honour of your friendship 
in this great article. It is proposed to me, that I renounce 
my religion: I make no such proposal to your family: On 
the contrary, I consent that Lady Clementina should keep 
hers; and I am ready to allow a very handsome provision 
for a discreet man, her confessor, to attend her, in order 
to secufe her in it. As tcfresidence; I will consent to reside 
one year in Italy, one in England; and even, if she choose 
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not to go to England at all, I will acquiesce; and visit 
England myself but for three months in every year. 

As to the children, Mr. Grandison? said Signor Jeron- 
ymo; desirous of promoting the compromise. 

I will consent that daughters shall be the mother’s 
care; the education of sons mu^ be left to me. 

What will the poor daughters have done, Chevalier, 
sneeringly spoke the General, that they should be left to 
perdition.? 

Your Lordship, without my entering into the opinion 
of the professors of both religions on this subjeft, will 
consider my proposal as a compromise. I would not have 
begun an address upon these terms with a Princess. I do 
assure you, that mere fortune has no bias with me. Pres¬ 
cribe not to me in the article of religion, and I will, with 
all my soul, give up every ducat of your sifter’s fortune. 

Then what will you have to support— 

My Lord, leave that to your si^er and me. I will deal 
honourably with her. If she renounce me on that article, 
you will have reason to congratulate yourselves. 

Your fortune. Sir, by marriage, will be much more 
considerable than it can be by patrimony, if Clementina 
be yours: Why then should you not look forward to your 
po^erity as Italians.? And in that cast — 

He flopt there.—It was easy to guess at his inference. 

I would no more renounce my Country than my Reli¬ 
gion : I would leave poflerity free; but would not deprive 
them of an attachment that I value myself upon; Nof yet 
my country, of a family that never gave it cause to be 
ashamed of it. 

The General took snuff, and looked on me, and off me, 
with an air too supercilious. I couW not but be sensible of 
it. 
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I have no small difficulty, my Lord, said I, to bear the 
hardships of my situation, added to the digress which 
that situation gives me, to be looked upon in this family 
as a delinquent, without having done anything to reproach 
inyself with, either in thought, word, or deed—My Lord, 
it is extremely hard. 

It is, my Lord, said Signor Jeronymo. The great mis¬ 
fortune in the case before us, is, that the Chevalier Grand¬ 
ison has merit superior to that of mo^l men; and that 
our siller, who was not to be attached by common merit, 
could not be insensible to his. 

Whatever were my sixer’s attachments. Signor Jer¬ 
onymo, we kno'ff yours\ and generous ones they are: But 
we all know how handsome men may attach young La¬ 
dies, without needing to say a single word. The poison 
once taken in at the eye, it will soon diffuse itself through 
the whole mass. 

My honour, yet, my Lord, was never called in queftion, 
either by man or woman. 

Your charafter is well known, Chevalier—Had it not 
been unexceptionable, we should not have entered into 
treaty with you on this subjeft, I do assure you; and it 
piques us not a little to have a daughter of our house re¬ 
fused. You don’t know the consequence, I can tell you, 
of such an indignity offered in this country. 

Refused! my Lord!—To endeavour to obviate this 
charge, would be to put an affront upon your Lordship’s 
juftice, as well as an indignity offered to your truly noble 
house. 

He arose in anger, and swore that he would not be 
treated with contempt. 

I ^lood up too; Andif /am, my Lord, with indignity, 
it is not what I have been used to bear. 
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Signor Jeronymo was di^urbed. He said, He had been 
againft our seeing each other. He knew his brother’s 
warmth; and I, he said, from the scenes that had before 
passed, ought perhaps to have shewn more pity than re¬ 
sentment. 

It was owing to my regard for the delicacy of your sis¬ 
ter, Signor Jeronymo, said I (for whom I have the tender¬ 
ed sentiments), as well as to do judice to my own condud 
towards her, that I could not help shewing myself affeded 
by the word refused. 

AjffeSed by the word refused! Sir, said the General— 
Yes, you have soft words for hard meanings. But I, who 
have not your choice of words, make use of those that are 
explained by adions. 

I was in hopes, my Lord, that I might rather have been 
favoured with your weight in the proposed compromise, 
than to have met with your displeasure. 

Consider, Chevalier, coolly consider this matter: How 
shall we answer it to our country? (We are public people, 
Sir); to the church, to which we dand related; to our own 
charader; to marry a daughter of our house to a Proted- 
ant? You say you are concerned for her honour: What 
mull we, what can we say in her behalf, if she be refleded 
upon as a Love-sick girl, who, tho’ dedfad in her reli¬ 
gion, could refuse men of the fird consideration, all of her 
own religion and country, and let a foreigner, an Eng¬ 
lishman, carry her off.?— 

Preserving nevertheless by Stipulation., you will* re¬ 
member, my Lord, her religion.—If you shall have so 
much to answer for to the world with such a dipulation 
in the Lady’s favour. What shall I be thought of, who, 
tho’ I am not, nor wish tolSe,’aTpSiTO inan, am wit of a 
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low or inconsiderable family, if I, against my conscience, 
renoxtnce my religion and my country, for a considera¬ 
tion, that, tho’ the highest in private life, is a partial and 
selfish consideration.? 

.No more, no more. Sir—If you can despise worldly 
grandeur; if you can set light by Riches, Honours, Love; 
my sifter has this tobe said in her praise, that she is the firft 
woman, that ever I heard of, who fell in love with a Philo¬ 
sopher: And she muft, I think, take the consequence 
of such a peculiarity. Her example will not have many 
followers. 

Yes, my Lord, it will, said Jeronymo, if Mr. Grandison 
be the philosopher. If women were to be regimented, he 
would carry an army into the field without beat of drum. 

I was vexed to find an affair that had penetrated my 
heart, go off so lightly; but the levity shewn by the Gen¬ 
eral was followed by Jeronymo, in order to make the paft 
warmth between us forgotten. 

I left the brothers together. As I passed through the 
Salon, I had the pleasure of hearing by a whisper from 
Camilla, that her young Lady was somewhat more com¬ 
posed for the operation she had yielded to. 

In the afternoon, the General made me a visit at my 
lodgings. He told me, he had taken amiss some things 
that had fallen from my mouth. 

I owned that I was at one time warm; but excused my¬ 
self by his example. 

I urged him to promote my intereft as to the proposed 
compromise. He gave me no encouragement; but took 
down my proposals in writing. 

He asked me. If my father were as tenacious in the ar¬ 
ticle of religion as I was ? 
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I told him I had forborn to write any-thing of the affair 
to my father. 

That^ he said, was surprising. He had always appre¬ 
hended, that a man who pretended to be ^Iridl: in religion, 
be it what religion it would, should be uniform. He who 
could dispense with one duty, might with another. 

I answered. That having no view to address Lady Cle¬ 
mentina, I had only given my father general accounts of 
the favour I had met with from a family so considerable: 
That it was but very lately that I had entertained any 
hopes at all, as he mu^l know: That those hopes were al¬ 
layed by my fears that the articles of Religion and Resi¬ 
dence would be an insuperable obstacle: But that it was 
my resolution, in the same hour that I could have any pro¬ 
spect of succeeding, to lay all before him; and I was sure 
of his approbation, and consent to an alliance so answer- 
able to the magnificence of his own spirit. 

The General, at parting, with a haughty air, said, I 
take my leave, Chevalier: I suppose you will not be in 
ha^le to leave Bologna. I am extremely sensible of the in¬ 
dignity you have ca^l upon us all. I am, and swore—^We 
shall not disgrace our siller and ourselves, by courting 
your acceptance of her. I understand, that Olivia is in 
Love with you too. These contentions for you may give 
you consequence with yourself: But Olivia is not a Clemen¬ 
tina. You are in a country jealous of family honour. Ours 
IS a firCl family in it. You know not what you have done, 
Sir. 

What you have said, my Lord, I have not deserved of 
you. It can-«or be answered, at leail by me. I shall not 
leave Bologna till I apprize you of it, and till I have the 
misfortune to be assured, that I eannot have any hope of 
the honour once designed me. I will only add, That my 
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principles were well known before I was written to at 
Vienna. 

And do you reproach us with that ^ep.? It was a base 
one; It had not my concurrence. He went from me in a 
passion. 

I had enough at my heart, Dr. Bartlett, had I been 
spared this insult from a brother of Clementina. It went 
very hard with me to be threatened. But I thank God, I 
do not deserve the treatment. 


LETTER X. 

Miss Byron. In Continuation. 


London, Friday Morning, Mar. 31. 


H ere, my Lucy, once more I am. We arrived yes¬ 
terday in the afternoon. 

Lady Betty Williams and Miss Clements have been 
already to welcome me on my return. My cousin says, 
they are inseparable. I am glad of it, for Lady Betty’s sake. 

Dr. Bartlett is extremely obliging. One would think, 
that he and his kinsman give up all their time in transcrib¬ 
ing for us. I send you now his seventh, eight, and ninth 
Letters. In reading the two latter, we were ftruck (for the 
two siSlers and my Lord were with us) with the nobleness 
of Clementina. Her motive, thro’ her whole delirium, is 
so apparently owing to her concern for the Soul of the 
man she loved (entirely regardless of any interest of her 
own) that we all forgot what had been so long our wishes, 
and joined in giving a pi'eference to her. 
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T>r. Bartlett’s Seventh Letter. 

I HAD another visit paid me, proceeds Mr. Grandi- 
son, two hours after the General left me, by the kind- 
hearted Camilla, disguised as before. 

I come now, Chevalier, said she, with the Marchio¬ 
ness’s connivance, and, I may say, by her command; and 
at the same time, by the command of Signor Jeronymo, 
who knows of my la^ attendance upon you, tho’ no one 
else does, not even the Marchioness. He gave me this 
Letter for you. 

But how does the noblest young Lady in Italy, Camil¬ 
la? How does Lady Clementina? 

More composed than we could have hoped for from 
the height of her delirium. It was high; for she has but a 
very faint idea of having seen you this morning. 

The Marchioness had bid her say, that altho’ I had 
now given her despair instead of hope, yet that she owed 
it to my merit, and to the sense she had of the benefits 
they had adlually received at my hands, to let me know, 
that it was but too likely that resentments might be car¬ 
ried to an unhappy length; and that therefore she wished 
I would leave Bologna for the present. If happier pros¬ 
pers presented, she would be the firft to congratulate me 
upon them. 

I opened the Letter of my kind Jeronymo. These were 
the contents: 

I AM infinitely concerned, my dear Grandison, to find 
a man equally generous and brave, as my brother is, 
hurried away by passion. You may have afted with your 
usual magnanimity in preferring your Religion to your 
Love, and to your Glory. I, for my part, think you to be a 
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digressed man. If you are not, you mu^l be very insensi¬ 
ble to the merits of an excellent woman, and very un¬ 
grateful to the diftinftion she honours you with. I muft 
write in this ^tile, and think she does honour by it even to 
my Grandison. But should the consequences of this af¬ 
fair be unhappy for either of you; if, in particular, for my 
brother \ what cause of regret would our family have, that 
2i younger brother was saved by the hand which deprived 
them of a more worthy elder? If foryo«, how deplorable 
would be the reflexion, that you saved one brother, and 
perished by the hand of another! Would to God that his 
passion, and your spirit, were more moderate I But let me 
request this favour of you; That you retire to Florence, 
for a few days, at lea^f. 

How unhappy am I, that I am disabled from taking 
part in a more adive mediation!—Yet the General ad¬ 
mires you. But how can we blame in him a zeal for the 
honour of his family, in which he would be glad at his 
soul to include a zeal for yours 

For God’s sake quit Bologna for a few days only. Cle¬ 
mentina is more sedate. I have carried it, that her confes¬ 
sor shall not at present visit her; yet he is an honeft and a 
pious man. 

What a fatality! Every one to mean well, yet every one 
to be miserable! And can Religion be the cause of so 
much unhappiness.? I cannot a 6 l: I can only refle£l. My 
dear friend, let me know by a line, that you will depart 
from Bologna to-morrow; and you will then a little light¬ 
en the heart of your 

JERONYMO. 

I sent my grateful ccsnpliments to the Marchioness by 
Camilla. I besought her to believe, that my conduft on 
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this occasion should be such as should merit her appro¬ 
bation. I expressed my grief for the apprehended resent¬ 
ments. I was sure that a man so noble, so generous, so 
brave, as was the man from whom the resentments might 
be supposed to arise, would better consider of every¬ 
thing : But it was impossible for me, I bid Camilla say, to 
be far distant from Bologna; because I ftill presumed to 
hope for a happy turn in my favour. 

I wrote to Signor Jeronymo to the same effeft. I as¬ 
sured him of my high regard for his gallant brother: I 
deplored the occasion which had subjefted me to the 
General’s displeasure; bid him depend upon my moder¬ 
ation. I referred to my known resolution of long stand¬ 
ing, toavoidameditatedrencounterwithiZ«yman;urging, 
that he might, for that reason, the more securely rely up¬ 
on my care to shun any afts of offence either to or from a 
son of the Marquis della Porretta; a brother of my dear 
friend Jeronymo, and of the moSl excellent and beloved 
ofsiSlers! 

Neither the Marchioness nor Jeronymo were satisfied 
with the answers I returned: But what could I do? I had 
promised the General that I would not leave Bologna till 
I had apprised him of my intention to do so; and I Still 
was willing, as I bid Camilla tell the Marchioness, to in¬ 
dulge my hopes of some happy turn. 

The Marquis, the Bishop, and General, went to Ur- 
bino; and there, as I learnt from my Jeronymo, it was de¬ 
termined, in full assembly, that Grandison, as well from 
difference in religion, as from inferiority in degree and 
fortune, was unworthy of their alliance: And it was hint¬ 
ed to the General, that he was equally unworthy of his 
resentment. • 

While the fether and two brothers were at Urbino, 
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Lady Clementina gave hopes of a sedate mind. She de¬ 
sired her mother to allow her to see me: But the Mar- 
cioness, believing there were no hopes of my complying 
with their terms, and being afraid of the consequences, 
and of incurring blame from the re^t of her family, now 
especially, that they were absent, and consulting together 
on what was proper to be done, desired she would not 
think of it. 

This refusal made Clementina the more earned for an 
interview. Signor Jeronymo gave his advice in favour of 
it. The misfortune he had met with, had added to his 
weight with the family. It is a family of harmony and love. 
They were hardly more particularly fond of Clementina 
than they were of one another, throughout the several 
branches of it: This harmony among them added greatly 
to the family-consequence, as well in public as private. 
Till the attempt that was made upon their Jeronymo, 
they had not known calamity. 

But the confessor ^rengthening the Marchioness’s 
apprehensions of what the consequence of indulging the 
young Lady might be, all Jeronymo’s weight would have 
failed to carry this point, had it not been for an enterprize 
of Clementina, which extremely alarmed them, and made 
them give into her wishes. 

Camilla has enabled me to give the following melan¬ 
choly account of it, to the only man on earth to whom I 
could communicate particulars, the very recolleftion of 
which tears my heart in pieces. 

The young Lady’s malady, after some favourable sym¬ 
ptoms which went off, returned in another shape; her 
talkativeness continued; but the hurry with which she 
spoke and aded, gave* place to a sedateness that she 
seemed very fond of. They did not suffer her to go out of 
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her chamber; which she took not well: But Camilla, be¬ 
ing absent about an hour, on her return missed her, and 
alarmed the whole house upon it. Every part of it, and of 
the garden, was searched. From an apprehension that 
they dared not so much as whisper to one another, they 
dreaded to find her whom they so carefully sought after. 

At la^, Camilla seeing, as she supposed, one of the 
maid-servants coming down-ftairs with remarkable tran¬ 
quillity, as she thought, in her air and manner; Wretch 1 
said she, how composed do you seem to be, in a ^lorm 
that agitates every-body else! 

Don’t be angry with me, Camilla, returned the sup¬ 
posed servant. 

O my Lady! my very Lady Clementina, in Laura’s 
cloaths! Whither are you going, madam.'*—But let the 
Marchioness know (said she, to one of the women-ser- 
vants who then appeared in sight) that we have found my 
young Lady—What, dear madam, is the meaning of 
this.^—Go, Martina (to another woman-servant), go this 
inftant to my Lady!—Dear Lady Clementina, what con¬ 
cern have you given us! 

And thus she went on, asking questions of her young 
Lady, and giving orders, almoll in the same breath, till 
the Marchioness came to them in ajoyful hurry, from one 
of the pavilions in the garden, into which she had thrown 
herself; tortured by her fears, and dreading the approach 
of every servant, with fatal tidings. 

The young Lady flood flill, but with great composilre. 
I vnU go, Camilla, said she; indeed I will. You diflurb me 
by your frantic ways, Camilla. I wish you would be as 
sedate and calm as I am: What’s the matter with the wo¬ 
man.^ • 

Her mother folding her arms about her—O my sweet 
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girl! said she, How could you terrify us thus? What’s the 
meaning of this disguise? Whither were you going? 

Why, madam, I was going on God’s errand; not on my 
own.—^What is come to Camilla? The poor creature is 
beside herself! 

O my dear! said her mother, taking her hand, and 
leading her into her own apartment (Camilla following, 
weeping with joy for having found her) Tell me, said she, 
tell me, has Laura furnished you with this dress? 

Why no, madam: I’ll tell you the whole truth. I went 
and hid myself in Laura’s room, while she changed her 
cloaths: I saw where she put those she took off; and when 
she had left her room, I put them on. 

And for what? For what, my dear? Tell me what you 
designed? 

I am neither afraid nor ashamed to tell. It was God’s 
errand I was going upon. 

What was the errand? 

Don’t weep then, my dear mamma, and I’ll tell you. 
Do, let me kiss away these tears.—^And she tenderly em¬ 
braced her mother. 

Why, I have a great mind to talk to the Chevalier 
Grandison. I had many fine thoughts upon my pillow; 
and I believed I could say a great deal to the purpose to 
him; and you told me I muft not see him: So I thought I 
would not. But then I had other notions came into my 
head; and I believed, if I could talk freely to him, I should 
convince him of his errors. Now, thought I, I know he 
will mind what I say to him, more than perhaps he will 
my brother the Bishop, or Father Marescotti. I am a 
simple girl, and can have no intereft in his conversion; 
for he has refused me, y6u know: So there is an end of all 
matters between him and me. I never was refused before: 

1 
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Was I, my mamma? I never will be twice refused. Yet I 
owe him no ill-will. And if one can save a soul, you know, 
madam, there is no harm in that. So it is God’s errand I 
go upon, and not my own. And shall I not go? Yes, I 
shall. I know you will give me leave.—She courtesied. 
Silence is permission! Thank you, madam.—^And seem¬ 
ed to be going. 

Well might her mother be silent. She could not speak; 
but rising, went after her to the door, and taking her 
hand, sobbed over it her denial (as Camilla described it), 
and brought her back, and motioned to her to sit down. 

She whispered Camilla, What ails my mamma? Can 
you tell.^—But see how calm, how composed, I am! This 
world, Camilla! what a vain thing is this world! and she 
looked up; And so I shall tell the Chevalier. I shall tell 
him not to refuse heaven, tho’ he has refused a simple 
girl, that was no enemy to him, and might have been a 
faithful guide to him thither, for what he knew. Now all 
these things I wanted to say to him, and a vaft deal more; 
and when I have told him my mind, I shall be easy. 

Will my precious girl be easy, broke out into speech 
her weeping mother, when you have told the Chevalier 
your mind? You shallttW him your mind, my dear; and 
God reftore my child to peace, and to me! 

Well now, my mamma, this is a good sign—For if I 
have moved you to oblige me. Why may I not move him 
to oblige himself.?—That’s all I have in view. He has 
been my tutor, and I want, methinks, to return the fav¬ 
our, and be his tutress; and so you will let me go— 
Won’t you? 

No, my dear; we will send for him. 

Well, that may do as well, provided you will let us be 
alone together: For these proud men may be ashamed, 
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before company, to own themselves convinced by a simple 
girl. 

But, my deare^ Love, Whither would you have gone? 
Do you know where the Chevalier’s lodgings are? 

She paused.—She does not, surely, Camilla! 

Camilla repeated the question, that the young Lady 
might herself answer it. 

She looked as if considering—Then, Why no, truly, 
said she; I did notthink of that: But every-body in Bologna 
knows where the Chevalier Grandison lives—Don’t you 
think so?—But when shall he come? That will be better; 
much better. 

You shall go, Camilla, disguised as before. Probably 
he has not quitted Bologna yet. And let him know, to a 
tittle, all that has passed, on this attempt of the dear soul 
—If he can bring his mind to comply with our terms, it 
may not yet be too late; Tho’ it will be so after my Lord 
and my two sons return from Urbino. But small are my 
hopes from him. If the interview makes my poor child 
easy, that will be a blessed event: We shall all rejoice in 
that. Mean time, come with me, my dear—But fir^ re¬ 
sume your own dress—And then we will tell Jeronymo 
what we have determined upon. He will be pleased with 
it, I know. 

You tell me, my good Miss Byron, that I cannot be too 
particular; yet the melancholy tale, I see, alFedls you too 
sensibly: As it also does my Lord and Lady L. and Miss 
Grandison. No wonder! when the transcribing of them 
has the same effeft upon me, as the reading had at my 
fir^t being favoured with the Letters that give the moving 
particulars. 


I2 
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Dr. Bartlett’s eighth Letter. 

I P ROC EED now to give an account of Mr. Grand- 
ison’s interview with Lady Clementina. 

He had no sooner heard the preceding particulars, 
than he haftened to her, tho’ with a tortured heart. 

He was introduced to the Marchioness and Signor 
Jeronymo, in the apartment of the latter. 

I suppose, said the Marchioness, after firisl civilities, 
Camilla has told you the way we are now in. The dear 
creature has a great desire to talk with you. Who knows, 
but she may be easier after she has been humoured.?— 
She is more composed than she was, since she knows she 
may expert to see you. Poor thing! she has hopes of con¬ 
verting you. 

Would to heaven, said Jeronymo, that compassion for 
her disordered mind may have thateffeft uponmy Grand- 
ison, which argument has not had!—^Poor Grandison! I 
can pity you at my heart. These are hard trials to your hu¬ 
manity 1 Your digress is written in your countenance! 

It is deeper written in my heart, said I. 

Indeed, Dr. Bartlett, it was. 

The Marchioness rang. Camilla came in. See, said she, 
if Clementina is disposed now to admit of the Chevalier’s 
visit; and ask her. If she will have her mamma introduce 
him to her. 

By all means, was the answer returned. , 

Clementina at our entrance was sitting at the window, 
a book in her hand. She ^lood up. A great, but solemn 
coi^osure appeared in her air and aspedl. 

'Ine Marchioness went to the window, holding her 
handkerchief at her eyes. I approached with profound 
rcspeft her Clementina; but my heart was too full to 
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speak fir^l— She could speak. She ciid, without hesita¬ 
tion— 

You are nothing to me now, Chevalier: You have re¬ 
fused me, you know; and I thank you; You are in the 
right, I believe. I am a very proud creature. And you saw 
what trouble I gave to the be^l of parents and friends. 
You are certainly in the right. She that can give so much 
concern to them, muft make any man afraid of her. But 
Religion, it seems, is your pretence. Now I am sorry that 
you are an obstinate man. You know better, Chevalier. I 
think you should know better. But you have been my tu¬ 
tor. Shall I htyours? 

I shall attend to every in^lruftion that you will honour 
me with. 

But let me, Sir, comfort my mamma. 

She went to her, and kneeled: Why weeps my mam¬ 
ma.? taking a hand in each of hers, and kissing firft one, 
then the other. Be comforted, my mamma. You see, I 
am quite well. You see I am sedate.—Bless your Clemen¬ 
tina! 

God bless my child I 

She arose from her knees; and stepping towards me— 
You are very silent. Sir; and very sad—But I don’t want 
you to be sad.—Silent I will allow you to be; because the 
tutored should be all ear. So I used to be to you. 

She then turned her face from me, putting her hand to 
her forehead—I had a great deal to say to you; but I have 
forgot it all—^Why do you look so melancholy, Cheva¬ 
lier.? You know your own mind; and you did what you 
thought juft and fit—Did you not.? Tell me. Sir. 

Then turning to her weeping mother—^The poor Che¬ 
valier cannot speak, madam—Yet had nobody to bid 
him do this, or bid him do that—He is sorry, to be sure 1 
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—^Well, but, Sir, turning to me. Don’t be sorry.—^And 
yet the man who once refused me—Ah, Chevalier! I 
thought that was very cruel of you: But I soon got over it. 
You see how sedate I am now. Cannot you be as sedate as 
I am.? 

What could I say.? I could not sooth her; she boasted of 
her sedateness. I could not argue with her. Could I have 
been hers, could my compromise have been allowed of, I 
could have been unreserved in my declarations. Was ever 
man so unhappily circumstanced.?—Why did not the fa¬ 
mily forbid me to come near them.? Why did not my Jer- 
onymo renounce friendship with me.? Why did this excel¬ 
lent mother bind me to her, by the sweet ties of kindness 
and eSleem; engaging all my reverence and gratitude.? 

But let me ask you, Chevalier, How could you be so 
unreasonable as to expedl, that I should change my reli¬ 
gion, when you were so very tenacious of yours.? Were 
you not very unreasonable to expeft this.?—U pon rpy 
wordj^ I b^ijeve, you men think, it is no matter for us wo¬ 
men to have any consdehces, so as we do but Study your 
will9,«nddbourdutybyyou. Men lookupon themselves as 
gods of the earth, and on us women but as their miniSt- 
ring servants!—But J did not expeft that you would be 
so unreasonable. You used to speak highly of our Sex. 
Good women, you used to say, were angels. And many a 
time have you made me proud that I was a woman. How 
couldyoa, Chevalier, be so unreasonable.? 

May I, madam, to her mother, acquaint her with tfce 
proposals I made.?—She seems to think, that I insisted 
upon her change of religion. 

It was not designed she should think so: But I remem¬ 
ber now, that she would not let* me tell all I had to say, 
when I was making my report to her of what had passed 
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between the Bishop and you. It was enough, she said, 
that she had been refused; she besought me to spare the 
reft: And since that, she has not been in such a way that 
we could talk to her on that part of the subjeft. We took it 
for granted, that she knew it all, because we did. Could 
we have yielded to your proposals, we should have en¬ 
forced them upon her.—If you acquaint her with what 
you had proposed, it may make her think she has not 
been despised, as she calls it; the notion of which changed 
her temper from over-thoughtful to over-lively. 

No need of speaking low to each other, said the young 
Lady. After your slight. Sir, you may let me hear any¬ 
thing. —Madam! you see how sedate I am. I have quite 
overcome myself. Don’t be afraid of saying any-thing be¬ 
fore me. 

Slight, my deareft Lady Clementina! Heaven is my 
witness, your honoured mamma is my witness, that I 
have not slighted you!—The conditions I had proposed, 
could they have been complied with, would have made 
me the happieft of men! 

Yes, and me the unhappieft of women. Why you re¬ 
fused me, did you notAnd putting both her hands spread 
before her face; Don’t let it be told abroad, that a daugh¬ 
ter of that beft of mothers was refused by any man less 
than a Prince!—Fie upon that daughter! To be able to 
ftand before the proud refuser! [She walked from me.] I 
am ashamed of myself!—O Mrs. Beaumont! But for 
you !—my Secret had been buried here, putting one hand 
on her bosom, holding ftill the other before her face.— 
But Sir, Sir, coming towards me, don’t speak! Let me 
have all my talk out—^And then—everlafting silence be 
my portion! u 

How her mother wept 1 How was 1 affefted I 
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I had a great deal to say to you, I thought: I wanted to 
convince you of your errors. I wanted no favour of you, 
Sir: Mine was pure, disintereiled e^leem. A voice from 
heaven, I thought, bid me convert you. I was setting out 
to convert you. I should have been enabled to do it, I 
doubt not: Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ; Do you 
remember that text. Sir.?—Could I have gone, when I 
would have gone—I had it all'm my head then—But now 
I have lo^l it—O that impertinent Camilla!— She muft 
question me—The woman addressed me in a quite fran¬ 
tic way. She was vexed to see me so sedate. 

I was going to speak—Hush, hush, when I bid you I 
and she put her hand before my mouth. With both my 
hands I held it there for a moment, and kissed it. 

Ah, Chevalier I said she, not withdrawing it, I believe 
you are a flattering man I How can you, to a poor despised 
girl— 

Let me now speak, madam—Use not a word that I 
cannot repeat after you. Let me beg of you to hear the 
proposals I made— 

I mentioned them ;and added. Heaven only knows the 
anguish of my soul—Hush, said she, interrupting, and 
turning to her mother—I know nothing of these men, 
madam! Do you think, my mamma, I may believe him.? 
He looks as if one might!—Do you think I may believe 
him.? 

Her mother was silent, through grief. 

Ah, Sir! My mamma, tho’ she is not your enemy* 
cannot vouch for you!—But I will have you bound by 
your own hand. She ftept; to her closet in a hurry, and 
brought out pen, ink, and paper.—Come, Sir, you mu^ 
not play tricks with me. Give me tinder your hand, what 
you have now said—But I will write it, and you shall sign 
it. 
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She wrote, in an inilant, as follows: 

The Chevalier Grandison solemnly declares, That 
he did, in the mo^ earned manner, of his own ac¬ 
cord, propose, that he would allow a certain 

. young creature, if she might be allowed to be his 
wife, the free use of her religion; and to have a 
discreet man, at her choice, for her confessor: 
And that he would never oblige her to go to Eng¬ 
land with him: And that he would live in Italy 
with her every other year. 

Will you sign this. Sir?—Mo^ willingly.—Do then. 
—I did. 

And you did propose this.?—Did he, madam? 

My dear, he did. And I would have told you so, but 
that you were affefted at his supposed refusal. 

Why, to be sure, madam, interrupted she, it was a 
shocking thing to be refused. 

Would you have wished us, my dear, to comply with 
these terms? Would you have chosen to marry a Protest¬ 
ant? A daughter of the house of Porretta, and of the house 
I sprung from, to marry an English ProteSlant? 

Clementina took her mother aside, but spoke loud 
enough to be heard. 

To be sure, madam, that would have been wrong: But 
I am glad I was not refused with contempt: That my tu¬ 
tor, and the preserver of my Jeronymo, did not despise 
me. To say truth, I was afraid he liked Olivia; and so 
made a pretence. 

Don’t you think, my dear, that you would have run too 
great a hazard of your own faith, had you complied with 
the Chevalier’s proposals? 

Why no, surely, madam!—Might I not have had as 
great a chance of converting him, as he could have had of 
perverting me? I glory in my Religion, madam. 
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So does he, my love, in his. 

That is his/?«/f, madam. Chevalier, Pepping towards 
me, I think you a very obstinate man. I hope you have not 
heard our discourse. 

Yes, my dear, he has: And I desire not but he should. 

Would to God, madam, said I to the Marchioness, 
that I had yours and my Lord’s intereft! From what the 
dear Lady Clementina has hinted, I might presume— 

But, Sir, you are miUakeny perhaps, said the young 
Lady. Tho’ I answer for answering’s sake, and to shew 
that I have no doubt of my ^tedfaftness in an article in 
which my soul is concerned; yet that is no proof of my 
attachment to an obstinate—I know what I—Heretic 
was, no doubt, in her head. 

I took her mother aside: For God’s sake, madam, en¬ 
courage my presumptuous hopes. Do you not observe al¬ 
ready, an alteration in the dear Lady’s mind.? Is she not 
more unaffectedly sedate than she was before.? Is not her 
mind quieter, now she knows that every thing was yield¬ 
ed up that honour and conscience would permit to be 
yielded up.? See that sweet serenity almoft restored to 
those eyes, that within these few moments had a wilder 
turn! 

Ah, Chevalier! this depends not on me. And if it did, 
I cannot allow of my daughter’s marrying a man so bi- 
gotted to his errors. Excuse me. Sir 1 but if you were more 
indifferent in your religion, I should have more hopes of 
you, and less objeCIion. 

If, madam, I could be indifferent in my religion, the 
temptation would have been too great to be resided. 
Lady Clementina, and an alliance with such a family— 

Ah Chevalier 11 can give youmo hope. 
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Look at the sweet Lady, madam! Behold her, as now, 
perhaps, balancing in my favour! Think of what she was, 
the joy of every heart; and what she may be! Which, 
whatever becomes of me. Heaven avert!—And shall not 
the noble Clementina have her mother for her advocate? 
God is my witness, that your Clementina’s happiness, is, 
more than my own, the objed: of my vows. Once more, 
for your Clementina’s sake (What, alas! is my sake to 
that) on my knee, let me request your interest: That, 
joined to my Jeronymo’s, and if the dear Lady recede 
not, if she blaft not these budding hopes, will, I doubt 
not, succeed. 

The young Lady ran to me, and offering to help me up 
with both her hands. Rise, Chevalier:—Shall I raise the 
Chevalier, madam.?—I don’t love to see him kneel. Poor 
Chevalier!—See his tears!—What is the matter with 
every-body? Why do you weep.?—My mamma weeps 
too!—What ails every-body? 

Rise, Chevalier, said the Marchioness. O this sweet 
prattler! She will bur^l my heart asunder!—You cannot. 
Sir, prevail (I cannot wish that you should) but upon our 
own terms. And will not this sweet soul move you.?— 
Hard-hearted Grandison! 

What a fate is mine! rising: With a soul penetrated by 
the disorder of this mo^l excellent of women, and by the 
distress given by it to a family, every single person of 
which I both love and reverence, to be called hard-hearted! 
What is it I desire, but that I may not renounce a religion 
Jil conscience is satisnea, and be obliged to em¬ 

brace for itV‘one,*”lh 3 ft‘tho* 'r can love'Sfid honour e^^ 
^ftfiy member of It. Ihave scruples, more than scrimles, 
about, that my heart and my reason defend! 
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You have not, madam, yourself, with a heart all mother 
and friend, a deeper affliftion than mine. 

Clementina, all this time, looked with great earne^- 
ness, now on me, now on her weeping mother—^And at 
lail, breaking silence [Her mother could not speak], and 
taking her hand, and kissing it, I don’t, said she, compre¬ 
hend the reason of all this. This house is not the house it 
was: Who, but I, is the same person in it? My father is 
not the same: My brothers neither: My mamma never 
has a dry eye, I think: But / don’t weep. I am to be the 
comforter of you all! And I wilL —Don’t weep 1 Why 
now you weep the more for my comfortings!—O my 
mamma! What would you say to your girl, if she refused 
comfort? Then kneeling down, and kissing her hand with 
eagerness, I beseech you, my dear mamma, I beseech you, 
be comforted; or lend me some of your tears—What ails 
me that I cannot weep for you!—But, turning to me. 
See, the Chevalier weeps too!—Then rising, and coming 
to me, her hand pressing my arm—Don’t weep, Cheva¬ 
lier, my tutor, my friend, my brother’s preserver! What 
ails you.?—Be comforted!—Then taking her handker¬ 
chief out of her pocket with one hand, ^ill pressing my 
arm with the other, and putting it to her eyes, and look¬ 
ing upon it—No 1 —I thought I could have wept for you! 
—^But why is all this.?—You see what an example I, a silly 
girl, can set you—^Affefting a ^lill sedater countenance. 

O Chevalier I said the weeping mother, and do you say 
your heart is penetrated.?—Sweet creature! wrapping her 
arms about her; my own Clementina! would to Heaven it 
were given me to restore my child 1—O Chevalier I if com¬ 
plying with your terms would do it—Butyoa are immove¬ 
able! 

How can that be said, madam, when I have made con- 
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cessions, that a princely family should not, on a be^nning 
address, have brought me to make.? May I repeat^ before 
Lady Clementina— 

What would he repeat to me.? interrupted she. Do, 
madam, let him say all he has a mind to say. If it will make 
his poor heart easy, why let him say all he would say— 
Chevalier, speak. Can / be any comfort to you.? I would 
make you all happy, if I could. 

This, madam, said I to her mother, is too much! Ex¬ 
cellent young Lady!—Who can bear such transcendent 
goodness of heart, shining through intellefts so disturb¬ 
ed !—And think you, madam, that on earth there can be 
a man more unhappily circumstanced than I am. 

O my Clementina! said her mother, dear child of my 
heart! And could you consent to be the wife of a man of a 
contrary religion to your own.? A man of another coun¬ 
try? You see, Chevalier, I will put year questions to her. 
A man that is an enemy to the faith of his own ancestors, 
as wellaito-yiiurfaith.?' 

Why, no, madam!—I hope he does not expert that I 
would. 

May I presume, madam, to put the question in my 
own way?—^But yet I think it may distress the dear Lady, 
and not answer the desirable end, if I may not have hope 
oi your intereSt in my favour; and of the acquiescence of 
the Marquis and your sons with my proposals. 

They will never comply. 

Let me then be made to appear insolent, unreasonable, 
and even ungrateful, in the eyes of your Clementina, if 
her mind can be made the easier by such a representation. 
If I have no hopes oiyour favour, madam, I muSt indeed 
despair. 

Had I any hope of carrying your cause, I know not 
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what might be done: But I mu^ not separate myself from 
my family, in this great article,—My dear! to Clemen¬ 
tina, you said you should be easier in your mind, if you 
were talking to the Chevalier alone. This is the only time 
you can have for it. Your father and brothers will be here 
to-morrow—^And then, Chevalier, all will be over. 

Why, madam, I did think I had a great deal to say to 
him. And, as I thought I had no interest in what I had to 
say— 

Would you wish, my dear, to be left alone with the 
Chevalier.? Can you recolleft any-thing that you had in¬ 
tended to say to him, had you made him the visit you de¬ 
signed to make him.? 

I don’t know. 

Then I will withdraw. Shall I, my dear.? 

Ought I, Sir (You have been my tutor, and many ex¬ 
cellent lessons have you taught me—tho’ I don’t know 
what is become of them!—Ought I) to wish my mamma 
to withdraw.? Ought I to have any-thing to say to you, 
that I could not say before her.?—I think not. 

The Marchioness was retiring. I beg of you, madam, 
said I, to slip unobserved into that closet. You muSl hear 
all that passes. The occasion may be critical. Let me have 
the opportunity of being either approved or censured, as 
I shall appear to deserve, in the conversation that may 
pass between the dear Lady and me, if you do withdraw. 

O Chevalier! you are equally prudent and generous! 
Why won’t you be one of us.? Why won’t you be a Catho¬ 
lic.? 

She went out at the door. Clementina courtesied to 
her. I led her eye from the door, and the Marchioness re¬ 
entered, and slipt into the closet. 

I conducted the young Lady to a chair, which I placed 
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with its back to the closet-door, that her mother might 
hear all that passed.—She sat down, and bid me sit by 
her. 

I was willing she should lead the subjeft, that the Mar- 
chigness might observe I intended not to prepossess her. 

We were silent for a few moments. She seemed per¬ 
plexed; looked up, looked down; then on one side, then 
on the other—^At la^, O Chevalier! said she, they were 
happy times when I was your pupil, and you were teach¬ 
ing me English 1 

They were indeed happy times, madam. 

Mrs. Beaumont was too hard for me, Chevalier!—Do 
you i'now Mrs. Beaumont.? 

I do. She is one of the be^l of women. 

Why so I think. But she turned and winded me about 
mo^l ^rangely. I think I was in a great fault. 

How so, madam.? 

How so! Why to let her get out of me a secret that I 
had kept from my mother. And yet there never was a 
more indulgent mother.—Now you look, Chevalier: 
But I sha’n’t tell you what the secret was. 

I do not ask you, madam. 

If you did, I would not tell you.—Well, but I had a 
great deal to say to you, I thought. I wish that frantic Ca¬ 
milla had not ^iopt me when I was going to you. I had a 
great deal to say to you. 

Cannot you recolleft, madam, any part of it.? 

Let me consider—Why, in the fir^f place, I thought 
you despised me. I was not sorry for that, I do assure you: 
That did me good. At fir^ it vexed me—You can’t think 
how much. I have a great deal of pride. Sir—But, well, I 
got over that; and I grew sedate—You see how sedate I 
am. Yet this f>oor man, thought I, whether he thinks so or 
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not (I will tell you all my thoughts, Sir) But don’t be 
grieved.—You see how sedate /am. Yet I am a silly girl; 
you are thought to be a wise man: Don’t disgrace your 
wisdom. Fie! a wise man to be weaker than a simple girl! 
—Don’t let it be said—What was I saying.^— 

Tet this foor man., whether he thinks so, or not, you said, 
madam. 

True!—^has a soul to be saved. He has taken great 
pains with me, to teach me the language of England: 
Shall I not take some with him, to teach him the language 
of Heaven —No heretic can learn that. Sir!—And I had 
collefted abundance of fine thoughts in my mind, and 
many pertinent things from the Fathers; and they were 
all in my head—But that impertinent Camilla—^And so 
they are all gone—But this one thing I have to say—I de¬ 
signed to say something like it, at the conclusion of my 
discourse with you—So it is premeditated, you will say; 
and so it is. But let me whisper it—No, I won’t neither— 
But turn your face another way—I find my blushes come 
already—But (and she put her spread hand before her 
face, as if to hide her blushes) Don’t look at me, I tell you 
—Look at the window [I did]. Why, Chevalier, I did in¬ 
tend to say—But ^ay—I have wrote it down somewhere 
[She pulled out her pocket-book] Here it is. Look an¬ 
other way, when I bid you—She read—“Let me beseech 
you. Sir (I was very earned, you see) to hate, to despise, 
to dete^l (Now don’t look this way) the unhappy Clemen¬ 
tina, with all my heart; but, for the sake of your immortal 
Soul, let me conjure you to be reconciled to our Holy 
Mother Church!—’’ Will you. Sir.?—following my in¬ 
deed averted face with her sweet face; for I couldnotlook 
towards her. Say you will. I heard you once called an An¬ 
gel of a man; And is it not better to be an Angel in Hea- 
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ven? —Tender-hearted man! I always thought you had 
sensibility—Say you will—Not for my sake—I told you, 
that I would content myself to be ftill despised. It shall 
not be said, that you did this for a wife!—No, Sir, your 
conscience shall have all the merit of it!—^And I’ll tell 
you what; I will lay me down in peace—She ^lood up 
with a dignity that was augmented by her piety: And I 
will say, “Now do thou, O beckoning Angel (for an An¬ 
gel will be on the other side of the river—^The river shall 
be death. Sir!—Now do thou) reach out thy Divine hand, 
O Minister of Peace! I will wade through these separa- 
tin^V waters; and I will bespeak a place for the man, who, 
man/, many years hence, may fill it!—And I will sit next 
you for ever and ever!”—^And this. Sir, shall satisfy the 
poor Clementina; who will then be richer than the rich¬ 
est ! So you see. Sir, as I told my mother, I was setting out 
on God’s errand; not on my own! 

For hours might the dear Lady have talked on, with¬ 
out interruption from me!—My dear Dr. Bartlett! what 
did I not suffer? 

The Marchioness was too near for herself: She could 
not bear this speech of her pious, generous, noble daugh¬ 
ter. She sobbed;she groaned. 

Clementina Parted—She looked at me. She looked 
round her. Whence came these groans? Did you groan. 
Sir?—You are not a hard-hearted man, tho’ they say you 
are. But will you be a Catholic, Sir? Say you will. I won’t 
be denied. And I will tell you what—If I don’t resign to 
my destiny in a few, a very few weeks, why then I will go 
into a nunnery; and then I shall be God’s child, you 
know, even in this life. 

What could I say to the dear Lady? Her mind was 
raised above an earthly Love. Circumstanced as we were, 


m 
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how could I express the tenderness for her which over¬ 
flowed my heart? Compassion is a motive that a woman 
of spirit will rejeft: And how could Love be h.tttpleaded, 
when the parties believed it to be in my own power to 
exert it? Could I endeavour to replace myself in her affec¬ 
tion, when I refused to comply with their terms, and they 
with mine? To have argued against her religion, and in 
defence of my own, her mind so di^urbed, could not be 
done: And ought I, in generosity, in juftice to her family, 
to have attempted to unsettle her in a faith in which she, 
and all her family, were so well satisfied? 

I could only, when I could speak, applaud her piety, 
and pronounce her an Angel of a woman, an ornament of 
her Sex, and an honour to her Religion; and endeavour to 
wave the subjedl. 

Ah, Chevalier! said she, after a silence of some min¬ 
utes 1 —You are an obstinate man I Indeed you are—Yet, 
I think, you do not despise me.—But what says your 
paper? 

She took it out of her bosom, and read it. She seemed 
affefted by it, as if she had not before considered it; And 
you proposed these terms. Sir? And would you 
have allowed me the full exercise of my religion? and 
should I have had my confessor? And would you have al¬ 
lowed me to convert you, if I could? And would you have 
treated my confessor kindly? And would you have been 
dutiful to my papa and mamma? And would you have 
loved my two other brothers as well as you do JeronyrAo? 
—^And would you have let me live at Bologna.?—You 
don’t say. Yes.—But do you say, No? 

To these terms, madam, mo^ willingly would I have 
subscribed: And if, my deareil Lady, they could have 
had the wished-for effedl, how happy had I been 1 
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Weill—She then paused; and resuming, What shall 
we say to all these things? 

I thought her mother would take it well, to have an op¬ 
portunity given her to quit the closet, now her Clemen¬ 
tina had changed her subject to one so concerning to the 
whole family. I favoured her doing so. She slipt out, her 
face bathed in tears, and soon after came in at the draw¬ 
ing-room door. 

Ah, madam! said Clementina, paying obeisance to her, 
I have been arguing and pleading with the Chevalier. 

Then, speaking low, I believe he may, in time, be con- 
vittj^ed: He has a tender heart. But hush, putting her fin¬ 
ger :o her mouth, and then speaking louder. I have been 
reading this paper again— 

She was going on too favourably for me, as it was evi¬ 
dent the Marchioness apprehended (the fir^l time that I 
had reason to think she was disinclined to the alliance): 
For she ftopt her: My Love, said she, you and I will talk 
of this matter by ourselves. 

She rang. Camilla came in. She made a motion for Ca¬ 
milla to attend her daughter, and withdrew, inviting me 
out with her. 

When we were in another room. Ah, Chevalier! said 
she. How was it possible that you could withstand such a 
heavenly pleader? You cannot love her as she deserves to 
be loved; You cannot but adt nobly, generously; but in¬ 
deed you are an invincible man. 

Not love her, madam 1 Your Ladyship adds digress to 
my very great distress !—Am I, in your opinion, an un¬ 
grateful man!—But mu^l I loseyoar favour,yoarintere^? 
On that, and on my dear Jeronymo’s, did I build my 
hopes, and all my hopes. 

I know your terms can never be accepted, Chevalier: 

m2 
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And I have now no hopes of you. After this la^ conver¬ 
sation between you and the dear girl, I can have no hopes 
of you. Poor soul! She began to waver. O how she loves 
you!—I see you are not to be united: It is impossible. 
And I did not care to permit a daughter of mine further to 
expose herself, as it mu^l have been to no manner of pur¬ 
pose.—You are concerned.—I should pity you, Sir, if 
you had it not in yoMv power to make yourself happy, and 
us, and ours too. 

Little did I expeft such a turn in my disfavour frtyn 
the Marchioness. 

May I, madam, be permitted to take leave of the dear 
Lady, to whose piety and admirable heart I am so much 
indebted.? 

I believe it may as well be deferred, Chevalier. 

Deferred, madam!—The Marquis and the General 
come; and my heart tells me, that I may never be allowed 
to see her again. 

At this time it had better be deferred, Sir. 

If it mu^, I submit—God for ever bless you, madam, 
for all your goodness I God restore to you your Clemen¬ 
tina! May you all be happy!—Time may do much for 
me! Time, and my own not disapproving conscience, 
may—But a more unhappy man never passed your gates! 

I took the liberty to kiss her hand, and withdrew, with 
great emotion. 

Camilla haflened after me. Chevalier, says she, pay 
Lady asks. If you will not visit Signor Jeronymo? 

Blessings attend my ever-valued friend! I cannot see 
him. I shall complain to him. My heart will buril before 
him. Commend me to that true friend. Blessings attend 
every one of this excellent family. Camilla, obliging Ca¬ 
milla, adieu! 
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O Dr. Bartlett!—But the mother was right. She was to 
account for her conduct in the absence of her Lord. She 
knew the determination of the family; and her Clemen¬ 
tina was on the point of shewing more favour to me, than, 
as things were circumstanced, it was proper she should 
shew me: Yet they had found out that Clementina, in the 
way she was in, was not easily diverted from any-thing 
she took Strongly into her head; and they never had ac¬ 
customed her to contradiction. 

Well, Lucy, now you have read this Letter, do you not 
own, that this man, and this woman, can only deserve 
each other.?—Your Harriet, my dear, is not worthy to be 
the iiandmaid of either. This is not an affeCtation of hu¬ 
mility. You will be all of the same opinion, I am sure: And 
this Letter will convince you, that more than his Com¬ 
passion, that his Love for Clementina, was engaged. And 
so it ought. And what is the inference but this—That 
your Harriet, were this great difficulty to be vincible, 
could pretend to hope but for half a heart.? There cannot 
be that fervor, my dear, in a second Love, that was in a 
firSl. Do you think there can.? 

Dr. BartlettV ninth Letter. 

T H E young Lady, proceeds Mr. Grandison, after I 
had left her, went to her brother Jeronymo. There I 
should have found her, had I, as her mother motioned by 
Camilla, visited my friend: But when I found he was 
likely to ftand alone in his favour to me; when the Mar¬ 
chioness had so unexpectedly declared herself against the 
compromise; I was afraid of disturbing his worthy heart, 
by the grief which at the inStant overwhelmed mine. 

The following particulars Jeronymo sent me, within 
three hours aftCr I left their palace. 
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His siller, making Camilla retire, shewed him the 
paper which she had written, and made me sign, and 
asked him what he knew of the contents. 

He knew not what had passed between his mother and 
me; nor did Clementina. ' 

He told her, that I had actually made those proposals. 
He assured her, that I loved her above all women. He ac¬ 
quainted her with my digress. 

She pitied me. She thought, she said, that I had not 
made any overtures, any concessions; that I despised her; 
and sensibly asked. Why the Chevalier was sent for from 
Vienna.? We all knew his mind, as to religion, said she. 

Then, after a pause, He never could have perverted 
me, proceeded she: He would have allowed me a confes¬ 
sor, would he not? 

He would, answered Jeronymo—And he would have 
left me among my friends in Italy.?—He would, replied 
he.—Well, brother, and I should have been glad perhaps 
to have seen England once; and he would perhaps have 
brought over his sifters and his father to visit us: And he 
praises thejn highly,yoa know. And if I were their sifter, I 
could have gone over with them, yea know. Do you think, 
if I had loved them, they would not have loved me? I am 
not an ill-natured creature, you know ; and they muU be 
courteous: Are they not his sifters? And don’t you think 
his father would love me? I should have brought no dis¬ 
honour into his family,yea know. —Well, but I’ll tell y^ou 
what, Jeronymo: He is really a tender-hearted man. I 
talked to him of his soul; and, upon my honour, I believe 
I could have prevailed, in time. Father Marescotti is a 
severe man, yea know: and he has been always so much 
consulted, and don’t love the Chevalier, I believe; So that 
I fansy, if I were to have a venerable sweet-tempered 
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man for my confessor, between my Love, and my confes¬ 
sor's Prudence, we should gain a Soul—^Don’t you think 
^so, Jeronymo?—And that would cover a great many sins. 
And all his family might be converted too^you know? 

He encouraged her in this way of thinking. She be¬ 
lieved, she said, that I was not yet gone. He is so tender¬ 
hearted, brother! that is my dependence: And you say 
he loves me. Are you sure of that.?—But I have reason to 
think he does. He shed tears, as I talked to him, more 
than once; while my eyes were as dry as they are now. I 
di^ not shed one tear. Well, I’ll go to him, and talk with 
hin. 

She went to the door; but came back on tiptoe; and in 
a whispering accent—My mamma is coming; Hush, 
Jeronymo! let hush be the word! 

The door opened—Here, madam, is your girl I—But 
it is not my mamma: The impertinent Camilla. She fol¬ 
lows me as my shadow! 

My Lady desires to see you. Lady Clementina, in her 
dressing-room. 

I obey. But where is the Chevalier.? 

Gone, madam. Gone some time. 

Ah, brother 1 said she, and her countenance fell. 

What, gonel said Jeronymo, without seeing me! Un¬ 
kind Grandison! He did not use to be so unkind. 

This was the substance of the advices sent me by my 
friend Jeronymo. 

I acquainted him in return, by pen and ink, with all 
that had passed between the Marchioness and me, that 
he might not, by his friendship for me, involve himself in 
difficulties. 

In the morning I had a visit from Camilla, by her 
Lady’s command; with excuses for refusing to allow me 
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to take leave of Clementina. She hoped I was not dis¬ 
pleased with her on that account. It was the eifed of pru¬ 
dence, and not disrespeft. She should ever regard me, 
even in a tender manner, as if the desired relation could 
have taken place. Her Lord, and his brother the Conte 
della Porretta (as he is called) with the General and tRe 
Bishop, arrived the night before, accompanied by the 
Count’s eldest son. Signor Sebaftiano. She had been 
much blamed for permitting the interview; but regretted 
it the less, as her beloved daughter was more composed 
than before, and gave sedate answers to all the queftions 
put to her. But, nevertheless, she wished that I would re¬ 
tire from Bologna, for Clementina’s sake, as well as for 
my own. 

Camilla added from Signor Jeronymo, that he wished 
to hear from me from the Trentine, or Venice: And as 
from herself, and in confidence, that her young Lady was 
greatly concerned, that I did not wait on her again before 
I went away: That she fell into a silent fit upon it; and 
that her mamma, on her not answering to her que^ions, 
chid her, for the firft time: That this gave her great dis¬ 
tress, but produced what they had so much wished for, a 
flood of tears; and that now she frequently wept, and la¬ 
mented to her. What should she do.^ Her mamma did not 
love her; and her mamma talked again^ the Chevalier. 
She wished to be allowed to see him. Nobody now would 
love her but the Chevalier and Jeronymo 1 It would be 
better for her to be in England, or any-where, than to be 
in the sweeteft country in the world, and hated. 

Camilla told me, that the Marquis, the Count his bro¬ 
ther, and the General, had indeed blamed the Marchioness 
for permitting the interview; but were pleased that I was 
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refused taking leave of the young Lady, when she seemed 
disposed to dwell on the contents of the note she had 
made me sign: They seemed now all of a mind, she said; 
That were I to comply with their terms, the alliance 
would not, by any means, be a proper one. Their rank, 
their degree, their alliances, were dwelt upon: I found 
that their advantages, in all these respefts, were heigh¬ 
tened, my degree, my consequence, lowered, in order to 
make the difference greater, and the difficulties insuper¬ 
able. 

Clementina’s uncle, and his eldeft son, both men of 
semV and honour, who used to be high in her esteem, had 
talked to her; but could get nothing from her but No, and 
Yes. Her father had talked to her alone; but they melted 
each other, and nothing resulted of comfort to either. 
Her mother joined him, but she threw herself at her 
mother’s feet, besought her to forgive her, and not to 
chide her again. They had intended to discourage her 
from thinking of me upon any terms. The General and 
the Bishop were to talk to her that morning. They had 
expressed displeasure at Signor Jeronymo, for his con¬ 
tinued warmth in my favour. Father Marescotti was now 
consulted as an oracle: And I found, that, by an indeli¬ 
cacy of thinking, he imagined, that the husband would set 
all right; and was for encouraging the Count of Belve¬ 
dere, and getting me at di^ance. 

Camilla obligingly offered to acquaint me, from time 
to time, with what occurred; but I thought it was not 
right to accept of a servant’s intelligence out of the family 
she belonged to, unless some one of it authorized her to 
give it me. Yet, you muft believe, I wanted not anxious 
curiosity on a subjeft so interesting. I thanked her; but 
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said, that it might, if discovered, lay her under incon¬ 
veniences which would grieve me for her sake. She had 
the good sense to approve of my declining her offer. 

In the morning of the same day, I had a visit made me 
which I little expedled: It was from Father Marescotti. It 
is a common thing to load an enemy, especially if he be in 
Holy Orders, and comes to us in the guise of friendship, 
with the charge of hypocrisy: But partiality may be at the 
bottom of the accusation. Father Marescotti is a zealous 
Roman Catholic: I could not hope either for his intere^, 
or aifedlion: He could not but wish to frustrate my hopes. 
As a man in earnest in his own principles, and who knew 
how ^edfa^ I was in mine, it was his duty to oppose this 
alliance. He is, perhaps, the hone^Ier man for knowing 
but little of human nature, and of the tender passions. As 
to that of Love, he seemed to have drawn his conclusions 
from general observations: He knew not how to allow for 
particular con^itutions, nor to account for the delicacy of 
such a heart as Clementina’s. He thought that Loyejsjas 
always a poor blind boy, led in a ^ring, either by Folly, or 
Fang'^; and that once the impetus got over, and the Lady 
settledThto'fhecbmmon offices’of life, she woulddomefti- 
cate herself, and be as happy with a Count of Belve¬ 
dere, especially as he is a very worthy man, as if she h^ 
married the man once irioil favoured. On this presump¬ 
tion, it wa'sli'cohde^censibn, in such a man, to come to 
me, and to declare himself my friend; and advise me what 
to do for promoting the peace of a family which I pro¬ 
fessed to venerate; and you will hear that his condescen¬ 
sion was owing to a real greatness of mind. 

I was, from the moment of his entrance, very open, 
very frank; more so than he expected, as he owned. He 
told me, that he was afraid I had conceived prejudices 
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against him. The kinder then in him, I said, that he con¬ 
descended to make me so friendly a visit. I assured him, 
that I regarded him as a good man. I had indeed some¬ 
times thought him severe; but that convinced me that he 
was very much in earnest in his religion. I was sensible, I 
said, that we ought always to look to the intention: To 
put ourselves in the situation of the persons of whose 
aftions we presumed to judge; and even to think well of 
au^erities, which had their foundation in virtue, in what¬ 
ever manner they affefted ourselves. 

^e applauded me; and said. That I wanted so little to 
be i''Catholic, that it was a thousand pities I was not one; 
And he was persuaded, that I should one day be a pro¬ 
selyte. 

This Father’s business was, to convince me of the un¬ 
fitness of an alliance between families so very opposite in 
their religious sentiments. He went into hi^ory upon it. 
You may believe, that the unhappy consequences which 
followed the marriage between our Charles I! ahc! ' ffie 
PrincessHenf ietta of France, were not forgotten: He ex¬ 
patiated upon them. But I observed''tb'mni,' That the 
Monarch was the sufferer, by the zeal of the Queen for 
her religion, and not the Queen, any otherwise than as 
she was involved in the consequences of those sufferings 
which she had brought upon him. In short. Father, said 
I, We Protestants, some of us, have zeal; but let us alone, 
and it is not a persecuting one. Your doftrine of merits 
makes the zeal of your devotees altogether adtive, and 
perhaps the more flaming, in proportion as the person is 
more honeSl and worthy. 

I lamented, that I was sent for from Vienna, upon 
hopes, tho’ my principles were well known, that other¬ 
wise I had never presumed to entertain. 
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He owned that that was a wrong ^lep, and valued him¬ 
self that he had not been consulted upon it: And that 
when he knew it had been taken, he inveighed again^ it. 

And I am afraid, Father, said I— 

He interrupted me—Why, I believe so!—You have 
made such generous diminutions in favour of the duty of 
a man afting in my funftion, that, I mum own, I have not 
been an idle observer on this occasion. 

He advised me to quit Bologna. He was profuse in his 
offers of service in any other affair; and, I dare say, was in 
earnem. 

I told him. That I chose not to leave it precipitately, 
and as if I had done something blame-worthy. I had some 
hopes of being recalled to my father’s arms. I should set 
out, when I left Bologna, diredly for Paris, to be in the 
way of such a long wished-for call; and then, said I, Adieu 
to travelling I Adieu to Italy, for ever 11 should have been" 
happy, had I never seen it, but in the way for which I 
have been accumomed to censure the generality of my 
countrymen. 

His behaviour at parting was such, as will make me for 
ever revere him; and will enlarge a charity for all good 
men of his religion; which yet, before, was not a narrow 
one. For, begging my excuse, he kneeled down at the 
door of my antechamber, and offered up, in a very fervent 
manner, a prayer for my conversion. He could not have 
given me, any other way, so high an opinion of him: No, 
not, had he offered me his interem with Clementina, and 
her family. I embraced him; as he did me: Tears were in 
his eyes. I thanked him for the favour of this visit; and, 
recommending myself to his frequent prayers, told him. 
That he might be assured of all the respectful services he 
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should put it in my power to render him. I longed, Dr. 
Bartlett, to make him a present worthy of his acceptance, 
had I known what would have been acceptable, and had I 
not been afraid of affronting him. I accompanied him to 
the outward door. I never, said he, saw a Proteftant that I 
loved, before. Your mind is ^ill more amiable than your 
person. Lady Clementina, I see, might have been happy 
with you: But it was not fit, on our side. He snatched my 
hand, before I was aware, and honoured it with his lips; 
and ha^ened from me, leaving me at a loss, and looking 
aft-sr him, and for him, when he was out of sight; my 
miiV labouring as under a high sense of obligation to his 
goodness. 

Religion and Love, Dr. Bartlett, which heighten ourV 
relish for the things of both worlds. What pity is it, that 
they should ever run the human heart either into enthu-1 
siasm, or superstition; and thereby debase the niini^^ 
they are both so well fitted to exalt! 

I am equally surprised and affected by the contents of 
the following Letter, directed to me. It was put within 
the door; nobody saw by whom. The daughter of the 
Lady at whose house I lodge, found it, and gave it to one 
of my servants for me. 

D O N ’ T be surprised, Chevalier; don’t think amiss of 
me for my forwardness. I heard some words drop (so 
did Camilla, but she can’t go out to tell you of them) as if 
somebody’s life was in danger. This di^trafts me. I am 
not treated as I was accu^omed to be treated. They don’t 
love me now—They don’t love their poor Clementina! 
Very true, Chevalier! You, who were always telling me 
how dearly they all loved me, will hardly believe it, I sup- 
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pose. Nothing now is said, but Tou shall, Clementina — 
from those who used to call me Siiler, and dear Sigler, at 
every word. 

They said, I was well, and quite well, and ought to be 
treated with a high hand—I know from whom they have 
that. From myself. I said so to Mrs. Beaumont; but she 
need not to have told them. I won’t go to her again, for 
that. They say I shall. God help me, I don’t know where 
to go for a quiet mind. A high hand won’t do, Chevalier: I 
wish I knew what would; I would tell it to them. I once 
thought it would; else I had not said it to Mrs. Beaumont; 
But let them go on with their high hands, with all my 
heart: That heart will not hold always. It had been gone 
before now, had not Mrs. Beaumont got out of me— 
Something—I won’t tell you what—^And then they sent 
for Somebody—^And Somebody came—And what then? 
—They need not threaten me so—Somebody is not so 
much to blame as they will have it he is: And that Some¬ 
body did make proposals—Did you not, Chevalier.?—I 
had like to have betrayed myself—I ^topt ju^l in time. 

But, Chevalier, I’ll tell you a secret—Don’t speak of it 
to any-body—May I depend upon you.?—I know I may. 
Why, Camilla tells me, that the Count of Belvedere is to 
come again—^Are you not sorry for your poor pupil? But 
I’ll tell you another secret—^And that is, what I intend to 
say to him—“Look you here, my Lord, you are a very 
good sort of man; and you have great eftates: You afe 
very rich: You are, in short, a very good sort ofma n: but 
t here i s, however, ajnan, in. th e world with whom rtad 
ra theHiyp n the poorer herniTtaee m a'^dciS^JSSh 
iwm ^u in the richie^^ palace in the world.” After this, if 
hehie not the creeping meaii fhahyou said he was not, he 
will be answered—Every-thing you said to me in former 
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happy times, I remember. You always said things to me, 
that were fit to be remembred. Yet I don’t tell you who 
my hermit is, that I had rather live with. Perhaps there is 
no such man. But this, you know, will be a sufficient an¬ 
swer to the Count of Belvedere. Don’t you think so.? 

Here I have been tormented again!—^Would you 
think it.? I have been pleading for Somebody, boldly, 
confidently. I said I could depend upon his honour. Ah, 
Chevalier 1 Don’t you think I might.?—I am to be locked 
up, and I can’t tell what!—They won’t let me see Some¬ 
body—^They won’t let me see my poor Jeronymo!— 
Yb^ and I, and Jeronymo, are all put together!—I don’t 
care,'as I tell Camilla; I don’t care. They will quite har¬ 
den me. 

But ju^l now my mamma,—O she is the beft of mo¬ 
thers !—My mamma tells me, she will not persuade me, 
if I will be patient, if I will be good. My dear mamma, as 
I told her, I will be patient, and good: But don’t let them 
inveigh against the Chevalier, then. What harm has he 
done?—^Was he not—Ah! Sir, now I blush!—Was he 
not sent for.?—^And did he not weep over me.?—Yet he is 
none of your bold men, who look as proudly as if they 
were sure of your approbation!—Well, but what do you 
think my mamma said—Ah, Clementina! said she, 
would to God the Chevalier for his own sake (yes, she said 
for his own sake\ and that made a great impression upon 
me; it was so good, you know, 01 my mamma) that the 
Chevalier was in England, or a thousand miles off. So, 
Sir, this is my advice—^Pray take it; for I and Camilla 
heard some words; and Camilla, as well as I, is much 
troubled about them—Get away to England as soon as 
you can—Besure do!—^And some months hence, bring 
your two sifters over with you; and by that time all our 
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feuds will be over, you know: And you shall take a house, 
and then I can go and visit your sixers, you know, and 
your sixers will visit us. You will come sometimes with 
them; Won’t you.? Well, and I’ll tell you how we will 
pass part of our time: They shall perfeft me in my Eng¬ 
lish : I will perfect them in Italian. They know as much of 
that, I suppose, at lea^, as I do of English: And we will 
visit every court, and every city. So, God bless you. Sir, 
and get away, as soon as you can. I put no name; for fear 
this should miscarry, and I should be found out—Ah, 
Sir! they are very severe with me! Pity me: But I know 
you will; for you have a tender heart. It is allfor you! 

These laft five words were intended to be scratched 
out; and are but ju^t legible. 

How the contents of this Letter afflift me 1 Words can¬ 
not express what I feel 11 see, evidently, that they are ta¬ 
king wrong measures with the tendered heart in the world; 
a heart that never once has swerved from its duty; and 
which is filled with reverence and love for all that boa^ a 
relation to it. Harsh treatment, and which is besides new 
to it, is not the method to be taken with such a heart. Shall 
I, thought I, when I had perused it, ask for an audience 
of a mother so indulgent, and give her my disinterested 
advice upon it.? Once I could have done so; and even, in 
confidence, have shewn her this very Letter: But now she 
is one with the angry part of her family, and I dare not do 
it, for Clementina’s sake. Talk of locking her up 1 Talkpf 
bringing a Lover to her I —Threatening her with going to 
Mrs. Beaumont, when they should courther to go thither 1 
—Not suffer her to see her beloved Jeronymo !—He in 
disgrace too I—^How hard, how wrong, is all this conduct I 
I could have written to Jeronymo, thought I, and advised 
gentle measures, were he not out of their consultations— 
As to the threatened resentments, they are as nothing to 
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me. Clementina’s sufferings are every-thing! My soul 
disdains the thought of fallening myself upon a proud 
family, that now looks upon me in a mean light. A proud 
heart undervalued, will swell. It will be put upon over- 
valuing itself. You know. Dr. Bartlett, that I have a very 
proud heart: But when I am trampled upon, or despised, 
then is it mo^ proud. I would call myself a Man, to a 
Prince, who should unjustly hold me in contempt; and 
let him know that I looked upon h'm to be no more. My 
pride is raised: Yet against whom? Not Clementina! She 
has all my pity! She has seen, and I have found, that her 
un*\appy delirium, tho’ not caused by me (I bless God for 
that!) has made me tender as a chidden infant. And can I 
think of quitting Bologna, and not see if it be possible for 
me to gratify myself, and serve them, in her restoration? 
Setting quite out of the question the General’s causeless 
resentments, and the engagement I have laid myself un¬ 
der not to leave it, without apprising him of my intention. 

Upon the whole, I resolved to wait the issue of the new 
measures they have fallen upon. The dear Lady has de¬ 
clared herself in my favour. Such a frank declaration muSl 
soon be followed by important consequences. 

The third day after the arrival of her father and bro¬ 
thers from Urbino, I received the following Billet from 
the Marquis himself: 

Chevalier Grandison, 

W E are in the utmoSl distress. We cannot take upon 
us to forbid your Stay at Bologna; but shall be ob¬ 
liged to you, if you will enable us to acquaint our daugh¬ 
ter, that you are gone to England, or some far distant 
part. Wishing you happy, I am. Sir, 

TourmoSl obedient humble Servant. 


n 
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To this I wrote as follows: 

My Lord, 

I AM excessively grieved for your digress, I make no 
hesitation to obey you. But as I am not conscious of 
having, in word or deed, offended you, or any one of a 
family to whom I owe infinite obligations; let me hope, 
that I may be allowed a farewel visit to your Lordship, to 
your Lady, and to your three sons; that my departure 
may not appear like that of a criminal, instead of the part¬ 
ing, which, from the knowledge I have of my own heart, 
as well as of your experienced goodness, may be claimed 
by your Lordship’s 

Every obliged, and 

offeHionate humble Servant, 

GRANDISON. 

This requeft, I understood, occasioned warm debates. 
It was said to be a very bold one. But my dear Jeronymo 
insisted, that it was worthy of his Friend, his Deliverer, 
as he called me; and of an innocent man. 

The resultwas, that I should be invited in form, to visit 
and take leave of the family: And two days were taken, 
that some others of the Urbino family might be present, 
to see a man for the laSt time (and some of them for the 
firSt) who was thought, by his requeSl, to have she^n a 
very extraordinary degree of intrepidity; and who, tho’ a 
ProteSIant, was honoured with so great an intereSl in the 
heart of their Clementina. 

The day before I was to make this formal visit (for such 
it was to be) I received the following Letter from my 
friend Jeronymo: 
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My deareU Grandison, 

T ake the particulars of the situation we are in here, 
that you may know what to expeft, and how to aft 
and comport yourself, to-morrow evening. 

Your reception will be, I am afraid, cold; but civil. 
You will be looked upon by the Urbino family, who 
have heard more of you than they have seen, as a curio¬ 
sity ; but with more wonder than affeftion. 

Of them will be present, the Count my father’s brother, 
ar^ his sons Sebaftiano and Juliano, my aunt Signora Ju- 
liai a de Sforza, a widow Lady, as you know, and her 
daughter Signora La,urana, a young woman of my sifter’s 
age, betweaf 'wHbm ancfmy sifter used to be, as you have 
heard, the ftrifteft friendship and correspondence; and 
who insifted on being present on this occasion. They are 
all good-natured people; but love not either your country 
or religion. 

Father Marescotti will be present. He is become your 
very great admirer. 

My father thinks to make you his compliments; but if 
he withdraws the moment he has made them, you muft 
not be surprised. 

My mother says, that as it is the laft time that she may 
ever see you, and as she really greatly respefts you, she 
shall not be able to leave you while you ftay. 

The General, I hope, will behave with politeness. 

The Bishop loves you; but will not however, perhaps, 
be in high good humour with you. 

Your Jeronymo will be wheeled into the same room. If 
he be more silent than usual on the solemn occasion, you 
will not do him injuftice, perhaps, if you attribute it to his 
prudence; but much more to his grief. 
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And now let me tell you, as briefly as I can, the situa¬ 
tion of the dear creature who mu^l not appear, but who is 
more interested in the occasion of the congress than any 
person who will be present at it. 

What passed between you and her at the laSt inter¬ 
view, has greatly impressed her in your favour. The Bi¬ 
shop, the General, and my Father, soon after their return 
from Urbino, made her a visit in her dressing-room. 
They talked to her of the excellency of her own Religion, 
and of the errors of the pretended Reformed, which they 
called, and I suppose are, damnable. They found her Steady 
in her abhorrence of the one, and adherence to the other. 
They were delighted with her rational answers, and com¬ 
posed behaviour: They all three retired in raptures, to 
congratulate each other upon it; and returned with plea¬ 
sure, to enter into further talk with her: But when they 
mentioned you to her, she, led by their affeftionate be¬ 
haviour to her on their return, said. It had given her great 
pleasure, and ease of mind, to find that she was not des¬ 
pised by a man whom every one of the family regarded for 
his merit and great qualities. The General had hardly 
patience; he walked to the further end of the room: My 
Father was in tears: The Bishop soothed her, in order to 
induce her to speak her whole mind. 

He praised you. She seemed pleased. He led her to be¬ 
lieve, that the whole family were willing to oblige her, if 
she would declare herself; and asked her questions, the 
answers to which muSl either be an avowal or a denial of 


her Love; and then she owned. That she preferred the 

world; she 

would not, againSf tHFb pmlmaS Ixer friends, be 

KisTBHFhevigf would be the wife qfjny pther man. 

' What, saiome General, tho he continue a Heretic? 
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He might be converted, she said. And he was a sweet- 
tempered and compassionate man: And a man of sense, 
as he was, mu^l see his errors. 

Would she run the risque of her own salvation.^ 

She was sure she should never give up her faith. 

It was tempting God to abandon her to her own per¬ 
verseness. 

Her reliance on his goodness to enable her to be iled- 
fail, was humble, and not presumptuous, and with a 
pious view to gain a proselyte; and God would not forsake 
a prison so well intending. Was she not to be allowed her 
com^ssor.? Her confessor should be appointed by them¬ 
selves. She did not doubt but the Chevalier would con¬ 
sent to that. 

The Bishop, you know, can be cool when he pleases. 
He bore to talk further with her. 

My father was ^lill in tears. 

The General had no further patience. He withdrew, 
and came to me, and vented on me his displeasure. It is 
true, Grandison, when it was proposed to send for you 
from Vienna, I, sanguine in my hopes, had expressed my¬ 
self as void of all doubt but you would become a Catholic 
—Your love, your compassion, your honour, as I thought, 
engaged by such a ftep taken on our side—I had no no¬ 
tion that on such a surprize, with such motives to urge 
your compliance, a young man like myself, and with a 
heart so sensible, could have been so firm: But these 
thoughts are all over—This, however, exposes me to the 
more reproaches. 

We were high; and my mother and uncle came in to 
mediate between us. 

I would not, I could not, renounce my friend; the 
friend of my wa/, as in our fir^ acquaintance; and the pre- 
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server of my life—Miserable as that has been, the pre¬ 
server of it, at a time when I was engaged in an unlawful 
pursuit, in which had I perished, what might I have now 
been, and where? 

I ventured to give my opinion in favour of my siller’s 
marriage with you, as the only method that could be taken 
to restore her; who, I said, loved you because you were a 
virtuous man; and that her Love was not only founded in 
virtue, but was Virtue itself. 

My brother told me, that I was as much beside myself 
with my notions of gratitude, as my sifter was with a pas¬ 
sion less excusable. 

I bid him forbear wounding a wounded man. 

Thus high ran words between us. 

The Bishop, mean time, went on with a true Church 
subtlety, to get out of the innocent girl her whole mind. 

He boafted afterwards of his art. But what was there 
in it to boaft of? A mind so pure and so simple as Clemen¬ 
tina’s ever was, and which only the pride of her Sex, and 
motives of Religion, had perhaps hindered her from de¬ 
claring to all the world. 

He asked her. If she were willing to leave her father, 
mother, brothers, and country, to go to a ftrange land; to 
live among a hated people? 

No, she said; you would not wish her to go out of Italy. 
You would live nine months out of twelve in Italy. 

He told her. That she muft, when married do as her 
husband would have her. 

She could truft to your honour. 

Would she consent that her children should be trained 
up Heretics? 

She was silent to this queftion. He repeated it. 

Well, my Lord, if I muft not be allowed to choose for 
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myself; only let me not hear the Chevalier spoken of dis- 
respeftfully: He does not deserve it. He as afted by me 
with as much honour, as he did by my brother. He is an 
uniformly good man, and as generous as good—^And 
don’t let me have other proposals made me; and I will be 
contented. I had never so much diftinguished him, if 
every-body had not as well as I. 

He was pleased to find her answers so rational; He 
pronounced her quite well; and gave it has his opinion, 
that you should be desired to quit Bologna: And your ab- 
se\ce, and a little time, he was sure, would secure her 
health of mind. 

But when her aunt Sforza and her cousin Laurana 
talked with her next morning, they found her, on putting 
que^ions about you, absolutely determined in your fa¬ 
vour. 

She answered the objeftions they made againft you, 
with equal warmth and clearness. She seemed sensible of 
the unhappy way she had been in, and would have it, that 
the la^l interview she had with you, had helped to calm 
and restore her: And she hoped that she should be better 
every day. She praised your behaviour to her; She expa¬ 
tiated upon, and pitied, your distress of mind. 

They let Her run on till they too had obtained from her 
a confirmation of all that the Bishop had reported; and, 
upon repeating the conversation, would have it, upon ex¬ 
perience, that soothing such a passion was not the way to 
be taken; but that a high hand was to be use^ and that 
she was to bM^afflid ouf oTaLove soih^oper^|"q'trf6- 
■ ^%\b\xi^‘'io ‘scan 3 ^ous\o Be encoufagedlin a ^ughtgr of 
theiV'^otBTWith'rHef^C'Vand WhoBa(fshe^ himseli" 

to be a determineq on e. ... 

•" 'They accordmgry entered upon their new measures. 
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They forbad her to think of you: They told her, That she 
should not upon any terms be yours; not now, even if you 
would change your religion for her. They depreciated 
your family, your fortune, and even your understanding; 
i^Jftrwbught to prove what they said again^ the latter, 
your ob^inate adherence to your mushroom religion, so 
they called It;,a religion that was founded In the wicked-^ 
ness of j^our Vlllth Henry; in the superstition of a cliild 
his 'successdr; and’in the arts of a vile woman who had 
martyred a SiSter Queebj, a better woman than herself. 
They msStedupon her encouraging the Count ofBelve- 
dere’s addresses, as a mark of her obedience. 

They condemned, in terms wounding to her modeSty, 
her passion for a foreigner, an enemy to her faith; and on 
her earnest requeSl to see her father, he was prevailed 
upon to refuse her that favour. 

Lady Juliana Sforza and her daughter Laurana, the 
companion of her better hours, never see her, but they 
inveigh againSt you as an artful, an interested man. 

Her uncle treats her with authority; Signor SebaSliano 
with a pity bordering on contempt. 

My mother shuns her; and indeed avoids me: But as 
she has been blamed for permitting the interview, which 
they suppose the wrongest Step that could have been ta¬ 
ken; she declares herself neutral, and resigns to what¬ 
ever shall be done by her Lord, by his brother, her two 
sons, and Lady Juliana de Sforza: But I am sure, in hfer 
heart, that she approves not of the new measures; and 
which are also, as I have reminded the Bishop, so con¬ 
trary to the advice of the worthyMrs. Beaumont; to whom 
they begin to think of once more sending my siSter, or of 
prevailing on her to come hither: But Clementina seems 
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not to be desirous of going again to her; we know not 
why; since she used to speak of her with the higher re- 
speft. 

The dear soul rushed in to me yesterday. Ah, my Jer- 
onymol said she, they will drive me into despair. They 
hate me, Jeronymo—But I have written to Somebody! 
—Hush I for your life, hush. 

She was immediately followed in by her aunt Sforza 
and her cousin Laurana, and the General; who, tho’ he 
heard not what she said, insisted on her returning to her 
apartment. 

What! said she, Muft I not speak to Jeronymo.^ Ah, 
Jeronymo I—I had a great deal to say to you! 

I raved; but they hurried her out, and have forbid her 
to visit me: They, however, have had the civility to desire 
my excuse. They are sure, they say, they are in the right 
way: And if I will have patience with them for a week, 
they will change their measures, if they find these new 
ones inelFeftual. But my sifter will be loft, irrecoverably 
loft; I foresee that. 

Ah Grandison I And can you ftill—But now they will 
not accept of your change of religion. Poor Clementina! 
Unhappy Jeronymo! Unhappy Grandison! I will say. If 
you are not so, you cannot deserve the affeftion of a Cle¬ 
mentina. 

But are you the Somebody to whom she has written? 
Has she written to you? Perhaps you will find some oppor¬ 
tunity to-morrow to let me know whether she has, or not. 
Camilla is forbidden to ftir out of the house, or to write. 

The General told me, juft now, that my gratitude to 
you shewed neither more nor less, than the high value I 
put upon my own life. 
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I answered; That his observation convinced me, that he 
put a much less upon mine, than I, in the same case, 
should have put upon his. 

He reconciled himself to me by an endearment. He 
embraced me. Don’t say convinced^ Jeronymo. I love not 
myself better than I love my Jeronymo. 

What can one do with such a man.^ He does love me. 

My mother, as I said, is resolved to be neutral: But, it 
seems, she is always in tears. 

My mother ftept in ju^ now—To my question after 
my siller’s health; Ah, Jeronymo! said she, All is wrong 1 
The dear creature has been bad ever since yefterday. They 
are all wrong!—But patience and silence, child! You and 
I have nothing to answer for.—Yet my Clementina, said 
she—Oh I—and left me. 

I have no heart to write on. You will see, from the 
above, the way we are in. O my Grandison! What will 
you do among us?—I wish you would not come. Yet what 
hope, if you do not, shall I ever have of seeing again my 
beloved friend, who has behaved so unexceptionably in a 
case so critical? 

You mu^l not think of the dear creature: Her head is 
ruined. For your own sake, you mu^ not. W e are all un¬ 
worthy of you. Yet, not all. All, however, but Clemen¬ 
tina, and (if true friendship will justify my claim to another 
exception) 

Touraffiided 

JERONYMO. 
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LETTER XI. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

O MY Lucy! What think you!—But it is easy to 
guess what you mu^ think. I will, without saying 
one word more, inclose 

Dr. Bartlett’s tenth Letter. 

T he next day (proceeds my patron) I went to make 
my visit to the family. I had nothing to reproach my- 
sci^ with, and therefore had no other concern upon me 
but what arose from the unhappiness of the noble Cle¬ 
mentina: That indeed was enough. I thought I should 
have some difficulty to manage my own spirit, if I were to 
find myself insulted, especially by the General. Soldiers 
are so apt to value themselves on their knowlege of what, 
after all, one may call but their trade, that a private gen¬ 
tleman is often thought too slightly of by them. Insolence 
in a great man, a rich man, or a soldier, is a call upon a 
man of spirit to exert himself. But I hope, thought I, I 
shall not have this call from any one of a family I so great¬ 
ly respedl. 

I was received by the Bishop; who politely, after I had 
paid my compliments to the Marquis and his Lady, pre¬ 
sented me to those of the Urbino family to whom I was a 
stranger. Every one of those named by Signor Jeronymo, 
in his laft Letter, was present. 

The Marquis, after he had returned my compliment, 
looked another way, to hide his emotion: The Marchio¬ 
ness put her handkerchief to her eyes, and looked upon 
me with tenderness; and I read in them her concern for 
her Clementina. 
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I paid my respefts to the General with an air of free¬ 
dom, yet of regard; to my Jeronymo, with the tenderness 
due to our friendship; and congratulated him on seeing 
him out of his chamber. His kind eyes glistened with 
pleasure; yet it was easy to read a mixture of pain in them; 
which grew Wronger as the lir^ emotions at seeing me 
enter, gave way to reflexion. 

The Conte della Porretta seemed to measure me with 
his eye. 

I addressed myself to Father Marescotti, and made 
my particular acknowlegements to him for the favour of 
his visit, and what had passed in it. He looked upon me 
with pleasure; probably with the more, as this was a fare- 
wel visit. 

The two Ladies whispered, and looked upon me, and 
seemed to bespeak each other’s attention to what passed. 

Signor Sebaftiano placed himself next to Jeronymo, 
and often whispered him, and as often ca^l his eye upon 
me. He was partial to me, I believe, because my generous 
friend seemed pleased with what he said. 

His brother. Signor Juliano, sat on the other hand of 
me. They are agreeable and polite young men. 

A profound silence succeeded the general compli¬ 
ments. 

I addressed myself to the Marquis: Your Lordship, 
and you, madam, turning to the Marchioness, I hope will 
excuse me for having requeued the favour of being ortce 
more admitted to your presence, and to that of three bro¬ 
thers, for whom I shall ever retain the mo^l respeftful af- 
fedtion. I could not think of leaving a city, where one of 
the firft families in it has done me the highe^ honour, 
without taking such a leave as might shew my gratitude. 
—^Accept, my Lords, bowing to each; Accept, madam, 
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more profoundly bowing to the Marchioness, myrespedf- 
ful thanks for all your goodness to me. I shall, to the end 
of my life, number moft of the days that I have passed at 
Bologna among its happie^, even were the remainder to 
be as happy as man ever knew. 

The Marquis said. We wish you, Chevalier, very hap¬ 
py ; happier than—He sighed, and was silent. 

His Lady only bowed. Her face spoke digress. Her 
voice was loft in sighs, tho’ she ftruggled to suppress 
them. 

\ Chevalier, said the Bishop, with an air of solemnity, 
y'.Nu have given us many happy hours: For them we thank 
you. Jeronymo, for himself, will say more: He is the moft 
grateful of men. We thank you also for what you have 
done for him. 

I cannot, said Jeronymo, express suitably my grati¬ 
tude: My prayers, my vows, shall follow you whitherso¬ 
ever you go, beft of friends, and beft of men! 

The General, with an air and a smile that might have 
been dispensed with, oddly said. High pleasure and high 
pain are very near neighbours: They are often guilty of 
excesses, and then are apt to miftake each other’s house. 
I am one of those who think our whole house obliged to 
the Chevalifer for the seasonable assiftance he gave to our 
Jeronymo. But— 

Dear General, said Lady Juliana, bear with an inter¬ 
ruption : The intent of this meeting is amicable. The Che¬ 
valier is a man of honour. Things may have fallen out un¬ 
happily ; yet nobody to blame. 

As to blame, or otherwise, said the Conte della Por- 
retta, that is not now to be talked of; else, I know where 
it lies: In short, among ourselves. The Chevalier afted 
greatly by Signor Jeronymo: We were all obliged to him: 
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But to let such a man as this have free admission to our 
daughter—She ought to have had no eyes. 

Pray, my Lord, Pray, brother, said the Marquis, Are 
we not enough sufferers? 

The Chevalier, said the General, cannot but be grati¬ 
fied by so high a compliment; and smiled indignantly. 

My Lord, replied I to the General, you know very 
little of the man before you, if you don’t believe him to 
be the mo^ afflifted man present. 

Impossible 1 said the Marquis, with a sigh. 

The Marchioness arose from her seat, motioning to 
go; and turning round to the two Ladies, and the Count, 
I have resigned my will to the will of you all, my deareft 
friends, and shall be permitted to withdraw. This testi¬ 
mony, however, before I go, I cannot but bear; Where- 
ever the fault lay, it lay not with the Chevalier. He has, 
from the firSt to the laSl, adled with the niceSl honour. He 
is intitled to our respeift. The unhappiness lies no-where 
but in the difference of religion. 

Well, and that now is absolutely out of the queSlion, 
said the General; It is indeed, Chevalier. 

I hope, my Lord, from a descendant of a family so il¬ 
lustrious, to find an equal exemption from wounding 
words, and wounding looks; and that. Sir, us well from 
your generosity, as from jomjuSlice. 

My looks give you offence, Chevalier I—Do they? 

I attended to the Marchioness. She came towards me. 
I arose, and respectfully took her hand.—Chevalier, said 
she, I could not withdraw without bearing the testimony 
I have borne to your merits. I wish you happy.—God 
protect you, whithersoever you go. Adieu. 

She wept. I bowed on her hand with profound respeCt. 
She retired with precipitation. It was with difficulty that 
I suppressed the rising tear. I took my seat. 
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I made no answer to the General’s last queftion, tho’ it 
was spoken in such a way (I saw by their eyes) as took 
every other person’s notice. 

Lady Sforza, when her sifter was retired, hinted, that 
the laft interview between the young Lady and me was 
an unadvised permission, tho’ intended for the beft. 

I then took upon me to defend that ftep. Lady Cle¬ 
mentina, said I, had declared. That if she were allowed 
to speak her whole mind to me, she should be easy. I had 
for some time given myself up to absolute despair. The 
Mi^rchioness intended not favour to me in allowing of 
tht interview: It was the moft affefting one to me I had 
ever known. But let me say. That, far from having bad 
effefts on the young Lady’s mind, it had good ones. I 
hardly know how to talk upon a subjeft so very intereft- 
ing to every one present, but not more so to any one than 
to myself. I thought of avoiding it; and have been led into 
it, but did not lead: And since it is before us, let me re¬ 
commend, as the moft effeftual way to reftore every one 
to peace and happiness, gentle treatment. The moft gener¬ 
ous, the meekeft, the moft dutiful of human minds, re¬ 
quires not such harsh methods.— 

How doyo« know. Sir, said the General, and looked at 
Jeronymo, the methods now taken— 

And are they then harsh, my Lord.^ said I. 

He was offended. 

I had heard, proceeded I, that a change of measures 
was resolved on. I knew that the treatment before had 
been all gentle, condescending, indulgent. I received but 
yefterday Letters from my father, signifying his inten¬ 
tion of speedily recalling me to my native country. I shall 
set out very soon for Paris, where I hope to meet with his 
more direft commands for this long-desired end. What 
may be my deftiny, I know not; but I shall carry with me 
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a heart burdened with the woes of this family, and dis¬ 
tressed for the beloved daughter of it. But let me bespeak 
you all, for your own sakes (Mine is out of the question: 
I presume not upon any hope on my own account) that 
you will treat this Angelic-minded Lady with tenderness. 
1 pretend to say, that I know that harsh or severe methods 
will not do. 

The General arose from his seat, and, with a counten¬ 
ance of fervour, next to fierceness—Let me tell you, 
Grandison, said he— 

I arose from mine, and going to Lady Sforza, who sat 
next him, he ^opt, supposing me going to him, and 
seemed surprised, and attentive to my motions: But, dis¬ 
regarding him, I addressed myself to that Lady. You, 
madam, are the aunt of Lady Clementina: The tender, 
the indulgent mother is absent; and has declared, that she 
resigns her will to the will of her friends present—Allow 
me to supplicate, that former measures may not be 
changed with her. Great dawnings of returning reason 
did I discover in our la^ interview. Her delicacy (Never 
was there a more delicate mind) wanted but to be satis¬ 
fied. It was satisfied, and she began to be easy. Were her 
mind but once composed, the sense she has of her duty, 
and what she owes to her religion, would reftore her to 
your wishes: But if she should be treated harshly (tho’ I 
am sure, if she should, it would be with the be^l intention) 
Clementina w ill be lo^l. « 

The General sat down. They all looked upon one an¬ 
other. The two Ladies dried their eyes. The Starting tear 
would accompany my fervour. And then Pepping to J ero- 
Jiymo, who was extremely affefted; my dear Jeronymo, 
said I, my friend, my beloved friend, cherish in your no¬ 
ble heart the memory of your Grandison; Would to God 
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I could attend you to England! We have baths there of 
sovereign efficacy. The balm of a friendly and grateful 
heart would promote the cure. I have urged it before. 
Consider of it. 

My Grandison, my dear Grandison, my friend, my 
preserver 1 You are not going!— 

I am^ my Jeronymo, and embraced him. Love me in 
absence, as I shall you. 

Chevalier, said the Bishop, you don’t go? We hope for 
your company at a small collation.—^We muft not part 
wi'^ you yet. 

1 cannot, my Lord, accept the favour. Altho’ I had 
given myself up to despair of obtaining the happiness to 
which I once aspired; yet I was not willing to quit a city 
that this family had made dear to me, with the precipita¬ 
tion of a man conscious of misbehaviour. I thank you for 
the permission I had to attend you all in full assembly. 
May God prosperyoa, my Lord; and may you be invented 
with the fir^ honours of that church which mu^l be 
ador-ned by so worthy a heart 1 It will be my glory, when 
I am in my native place, or where-ever I am, to remember 
that I was once thought not unworthy of a rank in a fam¬ 
ily so respeftable. Let me, my Lord, be intitled to your 
kind remembrance. 

He pulled out his handkerchief. My Lord, said he, to 
his father; My Lord, to the General; Grandison mu^f 
not go!—and sat down with emotion. 

Lady Sforza wept: Laurana seemed moved: The two 
young Lords, Seba^liano and Juliano, were greatly af- 
lefted. 

I then addressed myself to the Marquis, who sat un¬ 
determined, as to speech: My venerable Lord, forgive 
me, that my address was not firil paid here. My heart 
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overflows with gratitude for your goodness in permitting 
me to throw myself at your feet, before I took a la^l fare- 
wel of a city favoured with your residence. Beft of fathers, 
of friends, of men, let me entreat the continuance of your 
paternal indulgence to the child nearest, and deserving to 
be neared, to your heart. She is all you and her mother. 
Restore her to yourself, and to her, by your indulgence: 
That alone, and a blessing on your prayers, can restore 
her. Adieu, my good Lord: Repeated thanks for all your 
hospitable goodness to a man that will ever retain a grate¬ 
ful sense of your favour. 

You will not yet go, was all he said—He seemed in 
agitation. He could not say more. 

I then, turning to the Count his brother, who sat next 
him, said, I have not the honour to be fully known to your 
Lordship: Some prejudices from differences in opinion 
may have been conceived: But if you ever hear any-thing 
of the man before you unworthy of his name, and of the 
favour once designed him; then, my Lord, blame, as well 
as wonder at, the condescension of your noble brother 
and sifter in my favour. 

Who, I! Who, I! said that Lord, in some hurry.—I 
think very well of you. I never saw a man, in my life, that 
I liked so well! 

Your Lordship does me honour. I say this the rather, 
as I may, on this solemn occasion, taking leave of such 
honourable friends, charge my future life with resdu- 
tions to behave worthy of the fevour I have met with in 
this family. 

I passed from him to the General—Forgive, my Lord, 
said I, the seeming formality of my behaviour in this part- 
mg scene: It is a very solemn one to me. You have ex¬ 
pressed yourself of me, and to me^ my Lord, with more 
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passion (Forgive me, I mean not to oiFend you) than per¬ 
haps you will approve in yourself when I am far removed 
from Italy. For have you not a noble mind.? And are you 
not a son of the Marquis della Porretta.? Permit me to 
observe, that passion will make a man exalt himself, and 
degrade another; and the ju^l medium will be then for¬ 
got. I am afraid I have been thought more lightly of, than 
I ought to be, either in juftice, or for the honour of a per¬ 
son who is dear to every one present. My country was 
once mentioned with disdain: Think hot’ my vanity so 
m |ch concerned in what I am going to say, as my honour: 
I aiH proud to be thought an Englishman: Yet I think as. 
highly of every worthy man of every nation under the 
sun, as I do of the worthy men of my own. I am not of a 
contemptible race in my own country. My father lives in 
it with the magnificence of a prince. He loves his son; 
yet I presume to add, that that son deems his good name 
his riches; his integrity his grandeur. Princes, tho’ they 
are intitled by their rank to respeft, are princes to him 
only as they aft. 

A few words more, my Lord. 

I have been of the hearings not of the speaking side of 
the queftion, in the two laft conferences I had the honour 
to hold with ^our Lordship. Once you unkindly men¬ 
tioned the word triumph. The word at the time went to 
my heart. When I can subdue the natural warmth of my 
temper, then, and then only, I have a triumph. I should 
not have remembered this, had I not now, my Lord, on 
this solemn occasion, been received by you with an indig¬ 
nant eye. I respeft your Lordship too much, not to take 
notice of this angry reception. My silence upon it, per¬ 
haps, would look like subscribing before this illuftrious 
company to the juftice of your contempt: Yet I mean no 

02 
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other notice than this; and this to demonstrate that I was 
not, in my own opinion at leaSt, absolutely unworthy of 
the favour I met with from the father, the mother, the 
brothers, you so juSlly honour, and which I wished to 
Stand inwithjoa. 

And now, my Lord, allow me the honour of your hand; 
and, as I have given you no cause for displeasure, say, 
that you will remember me with kindness, as I shall hon¬ 
our you and your whole family to the laSt day of my life. 

The General heard me out; but it was with great emo¬ 
tion. He accepted not my hand; he returned not any an¬ 
swer: The Bishop arose, and, taking him aside, endeav¬ 
oured to calm him. 

I addressed myself to the two young Lords, and said. 
That if ever their curiosity led them to visit England, 
where I hoped to be in a few months, I should be ex¬ 
tremely glad of cultivating their eSteem and favour, by 
the be^ offices I could do them. 

They received my civility with politeness. 

I addressed myself next to Lady Laurana—May you, 
madam, the friend, the intimate, the chosen companion 
of Lady Clementina, never know the hundredth part of 
the woe that fills the breast of the man before you, for the 
calamity that has befallen your admirable cousin, and, 
because of that, a whole excellent family. Let me recom¬ 
mend to you that tender and soothing treatment to her^ 
which her tender heart would shew to in any calanfity 
that should befal you. I am not a bad man, madam, tho* 
of a different communion from yours. Think but half so 
charitably of me, as I do of every one of your religion who 
lives up to his professions, and I shall be happy in your 
favourable thoughts when you hear me spoken of. 

It is easy to imagine. Dr. Bartlett, that I addressed my- 
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self in this manner to this Lady whom I had never before 
seen, that she might not think the harder of her cousin’s 
prepossessions in favour of a Proteftant. 

I re-commended myself to the favour of Father Mare- 
scotti. He assured me of his efteem, in very warm terms. 

And ju^l as I was again applying to my Jeronymo, the 
General came to me; You cannot think, Sir, said he, nor 
did you design it, I suppose, that I should be pleased with 
your address to me. I have only this queftion to ask. 
When do you quit Bologna.'’ 

Let me ask your Lordship, said I, When do you return 
tolVples.? 

Why that que^ion. Sir? haughtily. 

I will answer you frankly. Your Lordship, at the fir^l 
of my acquaintance with you, invited me to Naples. I 
promised to pay my respeds to you there. If you think of 
being there in a week, I will attend you at your own palace 
in that city; and there, my Lord, I hope, no cause to the 
contrary having arisen from me, to be received by you 
with the same kindness and favour that you shewed when 
you gave me the invitation. I think to leave Bologna to¬ 
morrow. 

O brother 1 said the Bishop, Are you not now over¬ 
come? ' 

And are you in earned? said the General. 

I am, my Lord. I have many valuable friends, at dif¬ 
ferent courts and cities in Italy, to take leave of. I never 
intend to see it again. I would look upon your Lordship 
as one of those friends: But you seem llill displeased with 
me. You accepted not my offered hand before: Once 
more I tender it. A man of spirit cannot be offended afT 

man of spirit, without lessening hMselfTI'caB upon ybUf 

.. 
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He held out his hand, ju^ as I was withdrawing mine. 
I have pride, you know. Dr. Bartlett; and I was conscious 
of a superiority in this instance: I took his hand, however, 
at his offer; yet pitied him, that his motion was made at 
all, as it wanted that grace which generally accompanies 
all he does, and says. 

The Bishop embraced me—Your moderation, thus 
exerted, said he, mu^ ever make you triumph. O Grand- 
ison! you are a Prince of the Almighty’s creation. 

The noble Jeronymo dried his eyes, and held out his 
arms to embrace me. 

The General said, I shall certainly be at Naples in a 
week. I am too much affected by the woes of my family, 
to behave as perhaps I ought on this occasion. Indeed, 
Grandison, it is difficult for sufferers to aft with spirit and 
temper at the same time. 

It w, my Lord: I have found it so. My hopes raised, as 
once they were, now sunk, and absolute despair having 
taken place of them—Would to God I had never returned 
to Italy!—But I reproach not any-body. 

Yet, said Jeronymo, you have some reason—To be 
sent for as you were—He was going on—^Pray, brother, 
said the General—And turning to me, I may expeft you, 
Sir, at Naples.? 

You may, my Lord. But one favour I have to beg of 
you mean time. It is. That you will not treat harshlyyo«r 
dear Clementina. Would to Heaven I might have fiad 
the honour to say, my Clementina! And permit me to 
make one other requeft on my own account: And that is. 
That you will tell her, that I took my leave of your whole 
family, by their kind permission; and that at my depar¬ 
ture, I wished her, from my soul, all the happiness that 
the beft and tendereft of her friends can wish her! I make 
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this requeft to you, my Lord, rather than to Signor Jero- 
nymo, because the tenderness which he has for me might 
induce him to mention me to her in a manner which 
might, at this time, affeft her too sensibly for her peace. 

Be pleased, my dear Signor Jeronymo, to make my de¬ 
votion known to the Marchioness. Would to Heaven— 
But Adieu, and once more Adieu, my Jeronymo. I shall 
hear from you when I get to Naples, if not before.—God 
re^ore your siller, and heal you! 

I bowed to the Marquis, to the Ladies, to the General, 
ythe Bishop, particularly; to the reft in general; and was 
oLUged, in order to conceal my emotion, to hurry out at 
the door. The servants had planted themselves in a row; 
not for selfish motives, as in England: They bowed to the 
ground, and blessed me, as I went through them. I had 
ready a purse of ducats. One hand and another declined 
it: I dropt it in their sight. God be with you, my honeft 
friends! said I; and departed—O, Dr. Bartlett, with a 
heart how much diftressed! 

And now, my good Miss Byron, Have I not reason, 
from the deep concern which you take in the woes of Lady 
Clementina, to regret the task you have put me upon.^ 
And do you, my good Lord and Lady L. and Miss Grand¬ 
ison, now wonder that your brother has not been for¬ 
ward to give you the particulars of this melancholy tale.^ 
Yet you all say, I muft proceed. 

See, Lucy, the greatness of this man’s behaviour 1 What 
a presunyjtion was it in your Harriet, ever to aspire to 
call such a one hers I 
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LETTER XII. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

T his Lady Olivia, Lucy, what can she pretend to— 
But I will not puzzle myself about her. Yet she pre¬ 
tend to give disturbance to such a man! You will find her 
mentioned in Dr. Bartlett’s next Letter; or she would 
not have been named by me. 

Dr. Bartlett’s eleventh Letter. 

M R.GRANDISONjOnhis return to his lodgings, 
found there, in disguise. Lady Olivia. He wanted 
not any new disturbance. But T will notmSthe Stories. 

The next morning he received a Letter from Signor 
Jeronymo. The following is a translation of it: 

My deareSl Grandison, 

H OW do you?—Ever amiable friend IWhattriumphs 
did your behaviour of laSt night obtain for you! Not 
a soul here but admires you! 

Even Laurana declared, That, were you a Catholic, it 
would be a merit to love you. Yet she reluctantly praised 
you, and once said. What, but splendid sins, Ure the vir¬ 
tues of an Heretic? 

Our two cousins, with the good-nature of youth, la¬ 
mented that you could not be ours in the way you wish. 
My father wept like a child, when you were gone; and 
seemed to enjoy the praises given you by every one. The 
Count said. He never saw a nobler behaviour in man. 
Your free, your manly, your polite air and address, and 
your calmness and intrepidity, were applauded by every 
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What joy did this give to your Jeronymo! I thought I 
wanted neither crutches, helps, nor wheeled chair; and 
several times forgot that I ailed anything. 

I begin to love Father Marescotti. He was with the 
foremo^ in praising you. 

The General owned, that he was resolved once to quar¬ 
rel with you. But will he, do you think, Jeronymo, said 
he, make me a visit at Naples? 

You may depend upon it, he will, answered I. 

I will be there to receive him, replied he. 

XThey admired you particularly for your address to my 
si^v'r, by the General, rather than by me: And Lady 
Sforza said. It was a thousand pities that you and Cle¬ 
mentina could not be one. They applauded, all of them, 
what they had not, any of them, the power to imitate, 
that largeness of heart which makes you think so well, 
and speak so tenderly, of those of communions different 
from your own. So much steadiness in your own Reli¬ 
gion, yet so much prudence, in a man so young, they 
said, was astonishing! No wonder that your chara6ter 
ran so high, in every court you had visited. 

My mother came in soon after you had left us. She 
was equally surprised and grieved to find you gone. She 
thought she was sure of your Staying supper; and, not 
satisfied with the slight leave she had taken, she had been 
Strengthening her mind to pass an hour in your company, 
in order to take a more solemn one. 

My father asked her after her daughter. 

Poor soul! said she, she has heard that the Chevalier 
was to be here, to take leave of us. 

By whom? By whom? said my father. 

I cannot tell: But the poor creature is half-raving to 
be admitted among us. She has dressed herself in one of 
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her be^l suits; and I found her sitting in a kind of form, 
expefting to be called down. Indeed, Lady Sforza, the 
method we are in, does not do. 

So the Chevalier said, replied that Lady. Well, let us 
change it, with all my heart. It is no pleasure to treat the 
dear girl harshly—O sifter! this is a moft extraordinary 
man! 

That moment in bolted Camilla—Lady Clementina 
is juft at the door. I could not prevail upon her— 

We all looked upon one another. 

Three soft taps at the door, and a hem, let us know she 
was there. 

Let her come in, dear girl, let her come in, said the 
Count: The Chevalier is not here. 

Laurana arose, and ran to the door, and led her in by 
the hand. 

Dear creature. How wild she looked!—Tears ran 
down my cheeks: I had not seen her for two days before. 
O how earneftly did she look round her! withdrawing 
her hand from her cousin, who would have led her to a 
chair, and ftanding quite ftill. 

Come and sit by me, my sweet love, said her weeping 
mother.—She ftept towards her. 

Sit down, my dear girl. 

No; You beat me, remember. 

Who beat you, my dear.?—Sure nobody would beat 
my child!—^Who beat you, Clementina? 

I don’t know—Still looking round her, as wanting 
somebody. 

Again her mother courted her to sit down. 

No, madam, you don’t love me. 

Indeed, my dear, I do. 

So you say. 
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Her father held out his open arms to her. Tears ran 
down his cheeks. He could not speak.—Ah, my father! 
said she, Pepping towards him. 

He caught her in his arms—Don’t, don’t. Sir, faintly 
struggling, with averted face—You love me not—You 
refused to see your child, when she wanted to claim your 
protection I—I was used cruelly. 

By whom, my dear.? by whom.? 

By every-body. I complained to one, and to another; 
but all were in a tone: And so I thought I would be con- 
tiVted. My mamma too 1 —But it is no matter. I saw it 
waN to be so; and I did not care. 

By my soul, said I, this is not the way with her. Lady 
Sforza. The Chevalier is in the right. You see how sen¬ 
sible she is of harsh treatment. 

Well, well, said the General, let us change our mea¬ 
sures. 

Still the dear girl looked out earnestly, as for some¬ 
body. 

She loosed herself from the arms of her sorrowing fa- 
her. 

Let us in silence, said the Count, observe her motions. 

She went to him on tip-toe, and looking in his face 
over his shoulder, as he sat with his back towards her, 
passed him; then to the General; then to Signor Sebas- 
tiano; and to every one round, till she came to me; look¬ 
ing at each over his shoulder in the same manner: Then 
folding her fingers, her hands open, and her arms hang¬ 
ing down to their full extent, she held up her face medita¬ 
ting, with such a significant woe, that I thought my 
heart would have bur^.—Not a soul in the company had 
a dry eye. 

Lady Sforza arose, took her two hands, the fingers 
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itill clasped, and would have spoken to her, but could 
not; and hazily retired to her seat. 

Tears, at lait, began to trickle down her cheeks, as she 
^ood fixedly looking up. She Parted, looked about her, 
and hastening to her mother, threw her arms about her 
neck, and hiding her face in her bosom, broke out into a 
flood of tears, mingled with sobs that penetrated every 
heart. 

The firft words she said, were. Love me, my mamma! 
Love your child! your poor child! your Clementina! 
Then raising her head, and again laying it in her mo¬ 
ther’s bosom—If ever you loved me, love me now, my 
mamma!—I have need of your love! 

My father was forced to withdraw. He was led out by 
his two sons. 

Your poor Jeronymo was unable to help himself. He 
wanted as much comfort as his father. What were the 
wounds of his body, at that time, to those of his mind.? 

My two brothers returned. This dear girl, said the 
Bishop, will break all our hearts. 

Her tears had seemed to relieve her. She held up her 
head. My mother’s bosom seemed wet with her child’s 
tears and her own. Still she looked round her. 

Suppose, said I, somebody were to name’the man she 
seems to look for.? It may divert this wildness. 

Did she come down, said Laurana to Camilla, with 
the expectation of seeing him.? * 

She did. 

Let me^ said the Bishop, speak to her. He arose, and, 
taking her hand, walked with her, about the room. You 
look pretty, my Clementina! Your ornaments are charm¬ 
ingly fansied. What made you dress yourself so prettily? 

She looked earnestly at him, in silence. He repeated 
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his queftion—I speak, said she, all my heart; and then I 
suflrer for it. Every-body is againft me. 

You shall not suffer for it: Every-body is for you. 

I confessed to Mrs. Beaumont; I confessed to you, 
brother: But what did I get by it.?—Let go my hand. I 
don’t love you, I believe. 

I am sorry for it. I love you, Clementina, as I love my 
own soul! 

y et you never chide your own soul! 

He turned his face from her to us. She muft not be 
treated harshly, said he. He soothed her in a truly bro- 
tE'rly manner. 

Tell me, added he to his soothings. Did you expeft 
any-body here, that you find not.? 

Did I? Yes, I did—Camilla, come hither.—Let go 
my hand, brother. 

He did. She took Camilla under the arm—^Don’t you 
know, Camilla, said she, what you heard said of Some- 
body’sthreatening Somebody.?—^Don’t let any-body hear 
us; drawing her to one end of the room.—I want to take 
a walk with you into the garden, Camilla. 

It is dark night, madam. 

No matter. If you are afraid, I will go by myself. 

Seem to flumour her in talk, Camilla, said the Count; 
but don’t go out of the room with her. 

Be pleased to tell me, madam, what we are to walk in 
the garden for.? 

Why, Camilla, I had a horrid dream laft night; and I 
cannot be easy till I go into the garden. 

What, madam, was your dream.? 

In the Orange-grove, I thought I tumbled over the 
body of a dead man! 

And who was it, madam.? 
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Don’t you know who was threatened? And was not 
Somebody here to-night? And was not Somebody to sup 
here! And is he here? 

The General then went to her. My deareil Clemen¬ 
tina; my beloved siller; set your heart at reft. Somebody 
is safe: Shall be safe. 

She took firft one of his hands, then the other; and 
looking in the palms of them, They are not bloody, said 
she.—^What have you done with him, then? Where is he? 

Where is who? 

You know whom I ask after; but you want something 
againft me. 

Then ftepping quick up to me: My Jeronymo!—^Did 
I see you before? and ftroked my cheek.—Now tell me, 
Jeronymo—Don’t come near me, Camilla. Pray, Sir, to 
the General, do you sit down. She leaned her arm upon 
my shoulder: I don’thurtyou, Jeronymo: Do I? 

No, my deareft Clementina. 

That’s my beft brother.—Cruel assassins!—But the 
brave man came juft in time to save you.—But do you 
know whatis become of him? 

He is safe, my dear. He could not ftay. 

Did any-body affront him? 

No, my love. 

Are you sure nobody did ?—Fery sure? Father Mare- 
scotti, said she, turning to him (who wept from the tiine 
she entered) You don’t love him: But you are a good 
man, and will tell me truth, Where is he? Did nobody 
affront him? 

No, madam. 

Because, said she, he never did any-thing but good to 
anyone. 

Father Marescotti, said I, admires him as much as 
any-body. 
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Admire him! Father Marescotti admire him!—But he 
does not love him. And I never heard him say one word 
again^ Father Marescotti in my life.—Well, but, Jer- 
onymo. What made him go away, then.? Was he not to 
^ay to supper? 

He was desired to ftay; but would not. 

Jeronymo, let me whisper you—Did he tell you that I 
wrote him a Letter? 

I guessed you did, whispered I. 

You are a ^Irange guesser: But you can’t guess how I 
se ^t it to him—But hush, Jeronymo—Well, but, Jero- 
nyi \o. Did he say nothing of me, when he went away? 

He left his compliments for you with the General. 

With the General! The General won’t tell me! 

Yes, he will.—Brother, pray tell my siller what the 
Chevalier said to you, at parting. 

He repeated, exadily, what you had desired him to say 
to her. 

Why would they not let me see him? said she. Am I 
never to see him more? 

I hope you will, replied the Bishop. 

If, resumed she, we could have done any-thing that 
might have looked like a return to his goodness to us 
(and to you,* my Jeronymo, in particular) I believe I 
should have been easy.—^And so you say he is gone?— 
And gone for ever 1 lifting up her hand from her wri^, as 
it lay over my shoulder: Poor Chevalier 1 —^But hush, 
hush, pray hush, Jeronymo. 

She went from me to her aunt, and cousin Laurana. 
Love me again, madam, said she, to the former. You 
loved me once. 

I never loved you better than now, my dear. 

Didjfou, Laurana, see the Chevalier Grandison? 

I did. 
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And did he go away safe, and unhurt? 

Indeed he did. 

A man who had preserved the life of our dear Jerony- 
mo, said she, to have been hurt by us, would have been 
dreadful, you know. I wanted to say a few words to him. 
I was aftonished to find him not here: And then my 
dream came into my head. It was a sad dream, indeed! 
But, cousin, be good to me: Pray do. You did not use to 
be cruel. You used to say you loved me. I am in calamity, 
my dear. I know I am miserable. At times I know I am; 
and then I am grieved at my heart, and think how happy 
every one is, but me: But then, again, I ail nothing, and 
am well. But do, love me, Laurana: I am in calamity, my 
dear. I would love you, if you were in calamity: Indeed I 
would.—Ah, Laurana! What is become of all your fine 
promises? But then every-body loved me, and I was hap¬ 
py!—Yet you tell me, It is all for my good. Naughty 
Laurana, to wound my heart by your crossness, and then 
say. It is for my good!—Do you think I should have serv¬ 
ed you so? 

Laurana blushed, and wept. Her aunt promised her, 
that every-body would love her, and comfort her, and not 
be angry with her, if she would make her heart easy. 

I am very particular, my dear Grandisort. I know you 
love I should be so. From this minuteness, you will judge 
of the workings of her mind. They are resolved to take 
your advice (It was very seasonable) and treat her with in¬ 
dulgence. The Count is earned to have it so. 

Camilla has ju^ left me. She says. That her young Lady 
had a tolerable night. She thinks it owing, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to her being indulged in asking the servants, who 
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saw you depart, how you looked; and being satisfied that 
you went away unhurt, and un-affronted. 

Adieu, my deare^l, my beil friend. Let me hear from 
you, as often as you can. 

I juft now underftand from Camilla, that the dear girl 
has made an earneft requeft to my father, mother, and 
aunt; and been refused. She came back from them deeply 
afflifted, and, as Camilla fears, is going into one of her 
gloomy fits again. I hope to write again, if you depart not 
f'X)m Bologna before to-morrow: But I muft, for my own 
M*’e, write shorter Letters. Yet how can I ? Since, how¬ 
ever melancholy the subjeft, when I am writing to you, I 
am conversing with you. My dear Grandison, once more 

Adieu. 

O Lucy, my dear! Whence come all the tears this me¬ 
lancholy ftory has coft me.? I cannot dwell upon the 
scenes!—Begone, all those wishes that would interfere 
with the intereft of that sweet diftressed Saint at Bolog¬ 
na I 

How impolitic, Lucy, was it in them, not to gratify her 
impatience tq see him! She would, moft probably, have 
been quieted in her mind, if she had been obliged by one 
other interview. 

What a delicacy, my dear, what a generosity, is there 
in her Love 1 

Sir Charles, in Lord L’s Study, said to me, that his 
compassion was engaged, but his honour was free: And 
so it seems to be: But a generosity in return for her gen¬ 
erosity, muft bind such a mind as his. 


P 
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LETTER XIII. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

I N the Dodor’s next Letter, inclosed, you will find men¬ 
tion made of Sir Charles’s Literary Journal: I fancy, 
my dear, it mud be a charming thing. I wish we could 
have before us every line he wrote while he was in Italy. 
Once the presumptuous Harriet had hopes, that she 
might have been intitled—But no more of these hopes— 
It can’t be helped, Lucy. 

Dr. Bartlett’s twelfth Letter. 

M r. GRANDISON proceeds thus: 

The next morning I employed myself in visiting 
and taking leave of several worthy members of the Uni¬ 
versity, with whom I had passed many very agreeable 
and improving hours, during my residence in this noble 
city. In my Literary Journal you have an account of those 
worthy persons, and of some of our conversations. I paid 
my duty to the Cardinal Legate, and the Gonfalomere, 
and to three of his counsellors, by whom, you know, I had 
been likewise greatly honoured. My mind*was not frQe 
enough to enjoy their conversation: Such a weight upon 
my heart, how could it.? But the debt of gratitude and 
civility was not to be left unpaid. **' 

On my return to my lodgings, which was not till the 
evening, I found the General had been there to enquire 
after me. 

I sent one of my servants to the palace of Porretta, with 
my compliments to the General, to the Bishop, and Jer- 
onymo; and with particular enquiries after the health of 
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the Ladies, and the Marquis ; but had only a general 
answer, That they were much as I left them. 

The two young Lords, Seba^liano and Juliano, made 
me a visit of ceremony. They talked of visiting England 
in a year or two. I assured them of my be^t services, and 
urged them to go thither. I asked them after the healths 
of the Marquis, the Marchioness, and their beloved cou¬ 
sin Clementina. Signor Sebaftiano shook his head: Very, 
very indifferent, were his words. We parted with great 
civilities. 

I will now turn my thoughts to Florence, and to the 
affairs there that have lain upon me, from the death of my 
good friend Mr. Jervois, and from my wardship. I told 
you in their course, the ^eps I took in those affairs; and 
how happy I had been in some parts of management. 
There I hope soon to see you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, from 
the Levant, to whose care I can so safely consign my pre¬ 
cious truft, while I go to Paris, and attend the wished-for 
call of my father to my native country, from which I have 
been for so many years an exile. 

There also I hope to have some opportunities of con¬ 
versing with my good Mrs. Beaumont; resolving to make 
another effort to get so valuable a person to re^ore her- 
^If to her bdoved England. 

Thus, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do I endeavour to console 
myself, in order to lighten that load of grief which I la¬ 
bour under on the digresses of the dear Clementina. If I 
can leave her happy, I shall be sooner so, than I could 
have been in the same circumftances, had I, from the fir^ 
of my acquaintance with the family (to the breach of all 
the laws of hospitality) indulged a passion for her. 

Yet is the imhappy Olivia a damp upon my endeavours 
after consolation. When she made her unseasonable visit 
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to me at Bologna, she refused to return to Florence with¬ 
out me, till I assured her, that as my affairs would soon 
call me thither, I would visit her at her own palace, as 
often as those affairs would permit. Her pretence for com¬ 
ing to Bologna was, to induce me to place Emily with her, 
till I had settled every-thing for my carrying the child to 
England; but I was obliged to be peremptory in my de¬ 
nial, tho’ she had wrought so with Emily, as to induce her 
to be an earned petitioner to me, to permit her to live 
with Lady Olivia, whose equipages, and the glare in 
which she lives, had dazled the eyes of the young Lady. 

I was impatient to hear again from Jeronymo; and juft 
as I was setting out for Florence, in despair of that favour, 
it being the second day after my farewel visit, I had the 
following Letter from him: 

I H AVE not been well, my dear Grandison. I am afraid 
the wound in my shoulder muft be laid open again. 
God give me patience 1 But my life is a burden to me. 

We are driving here at a ftrange rate. They promised 
to keep rneasures with the dear creature; but she has 
heard that you are leaving Bologna, and raves to see you. 

Poor soul! She endeavoured to prevail upon her father, 
mother, aunt, to permit her to see you but forgive minutes: 
That was the petition which was denied her, as I men¬ 
tioned in my laft. 

Camilla was afraid that she would go into a gloomy fit 
upon it, as I told you—She did; but it lafted not long; for 
she made an effort, soon after, to go out of the house by 
way of the garden. The gardener refused his key, and 
brought Camilla to her, whom she had, by an innocent 
piece of art, but juft before, sent to bring her something 
from her toilette. 

The General went with Camilla to her. They foimd 
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her juft setting a ladder againft the wall. She heard them, 
and screamed, and, leaving the ladder, ran, to avoid them, 
till she came in sight of the great cascade; into which, had 
she not by a cross alley been intercepted by the General, 
it is feared she would have thrown herself. 

This has terrified us all: She begs but for one inter¬ 
view; one parting interview; and she promises to make 
herself easy: But it is not thought adviseable. Yet Father 
Marescotti himself thought it beft to indulge her. Had 
my mother been earneft, I believe it had been granted: 
.Vt she is so much concerned at the blame she met with 
Oi permitting the laft interview, that she will not con¬ 
tend, tho’ she has let them know, that she did not oppose 
the requeft. 

The unhappy girl ran into my chamber this morning 
—Jeronymo! He will be gone, said she; I know he will. 
All I want is, but to see him! To wish him happy! And to 
know. If he will remember me when he is gone, as I shall 
him!—Haveyoa no intereft, Jeronymo.^ Cannot I once 
see him.i* Not once? 

The Bishop, before I could answer, came in queft of 
her, followed by Laurana, from whom she had forcibly 
disengaged herself, to come to me. 

Let me have but one parting interview, my Lord, said 
she, looking to him, and clinging about my neck. He will 
be gone: Gone for ever. Is there so much in being allowed 
to say, Farewel, and be happy, Grandison I and excuse all 
the trouble I have given you.?—^What has my brother’s 
preserver done, what have I done, that I muft not see him 
nor he me, for one quarter of an hour only.? 

Indeed, my Lord, said I, she should be complied with. 
Indeed she should. 

My Father thinks otherwise, said the Bishop: The 
Co«»/thinks otherwise: /thinkotherwise. Were the Che- 
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valier a common man, she might. But she dwells upon 
what passed in the la^t interview, and his behaviour to 
her. That, it is plain, did her harm. 

The next may drive the thoughts of that out of her 
head, returned I. 

Dear J eronymo, replied he a little peevishly, you will al¬ 
ways think differently from every-body else! Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont comes to-morrow. 

What do I care for Mrs. Beaumont.'’ said she.—I don’t 
love her: She tells every-thing I say. 

Come, my dear love, said Laurana, you afflift your 
brother Jeronymo. Let us go up to your own chamber. 

I afflift every-body, and every-body afflifts me; and 
you are all cruel. Why, he will ht gone, I tell youl That 
makes me so impatient: And I have something to say to 
him. My father won’t see me: My mother renounces me. 
I have been looking for her, and she hides herself from 
me!—^And I am a prisoner, and watched, and used ill 1 

Here comes my mother! said Laurana. You now muSl 
go up to your chamber, cousin Clementina. 

So she does, said she: Now I mu^ go, indeed!—^Ah, 
Jeronymo! Now there is no saying nay!—But it is hard! 
Fery hard!—^And she bur^ into tears. I won’t speak tho’, 
said she, to my aunt. Remember, I will be silent, madam 1 
—Then whispering me. My aunt, brother, is not the 
aunt she used to be to me!—But hush, I don’t complain, 
you know! 

By this I saw that Lady Sforza was severe with her. 

She addressed herself to her aunt: You are not my 
mamma, are you, madam.? 

No, child. 

No, child, indeed!—I know that too well^ But my bro¬ 
ther Giacomo is as cruel to me as any-body. But hush, 
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Jeronymol—^Don’tyo« betray me!—^Now my aunt is 
come, I mu^l go 1 —I wish I could run away from you all 1 

She was yesterday detected writing a Letter to you. 
My mother was shewn what she had written, and wept 
over it. My aunt took it out of my siller’s bosom, where 
she had thruft it, on her coming in. This she resented 
highly. 

When she was led into her own chamber, she refused 
to speak; but in great hurry went to her closet, and, tak¬ 
ing down her bible, turned over one leaf and another very 
quick. Lady Sforza had a book in her hand, and sat over- 
a^inft the closet-door to observe her motions. She came 
to.^lace— Pretty! said she. 

The bishop had formerly given her a smattering of 
Latin—She took pen and ink, and wrote. You will see, 
Chevalier, the very great purity of her thoughts, by what 
she omitted, and what she chose, from the Canticles. Ve- 
lut unguentum di^unditur nomen tmm^ &c. 

[In the English translation thus: Thy name is as oint¬ 
ment pouredforth'y therefore do the virgins love thee. Draw 
me\ we will run after thee: The upright love thee. 

Look not upon me because lam black, because the sun hath 
looked upon me. My mother's children were ang^ with me: 
They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vine¬ 
yard have I not kept. 

Tell me, 0 thou whom my soul loveth! where thou feedeSl, 
where thou makeSl thy flock to reU at noon: For why should I be 
as one that tumeth aside by the flocks of thy companionsf] 

She laid down her pen, and was thoughtful; her elbow 
reding on the escritoire she wrote upon, her hand sup¬ 
porting her head. 

May I look over you, my dear.? said her aunt, Pepping 
to her; and, taking up the paper, read it, and took it out of 
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the closet with her, unopposed; her gentle bosom only- 
heaving with sighs. 

I will write no more, so minutely, on this afipfting sub- 
jeft, my Grandison. 

They are all of opinion that she will be easy, when she 
knows that you have actually left Bologna; and they 
strengthen their opinion by these words of hers, above- 
recited : ‘Why he will be gone, I tell you; and this makes 
me so impatient.’—^At leaSt, they are resolved to try the 
experiment. And so, my dear Grandison, you muSt be 
permitted to leave us! 

God be your diredtor and comforter, as well as ours I 
prays 

Tour ever affedionate 

JERONYMO. 


Mr. Grandison, having no hopes of being allowed to 
see the.v;ili^ppy Lady, set out with an afilldl'ed heart for 
Florence orders there, and at Leghofri^ that the 

clerks and agents of his late friend Mr. Jervois should 
prepare every-thing for his inspeftion againSl his return 
from Naples; and then he set out for that city, to attend 
the General. * 

He had other friends to whom he had endeared him¬ 
self at Sienna, Ancona, and particularly at Rome, as he 
had also some at Naples; of whom he intended to take 
leave before he set out for Paris: And therefore went to 
attend the General with the greater pleasure. 

Within the appointed time he arrived at Naples. 

The General received me, says Mr. Grandison, -with 
greater tokens of politeness than affeftion. You are the 
happie^ man in the world, Chevalier, said he after the 
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fir^ compliments, in escaping dangers by braving them. 
I do assure you, that I had great difficulties to deny my¬ 
self the favour of paying you a visit in my own way at Bolo¬ 
gna. I had indeed resolved to do it, till you proposed this 
visit to me here. 

I should have been very sorry, replied I, to have seen a 
brother of Lady Clementina in any way that should not 
have made me consider him as her brother. But, before I 
say another word, let me ask after her health. How does 
the mo^ excellent of women.'’ 

You have not heard, then.-’ 

'I have not, my Lord: But it is not for want of solici- 
tuu'. I have sent three several messengers, but can hear 
nothing to my satisfaction. 

Nor can you hear any-thing from me that will give you 
any. 

I am grieved at my soul, that I cannot. How, my Lord, 
do the Marquis and Marchioness.? 

Don’t ask. They are extremely unhappy. 

I hear that my dear friend. Signor Jeronymo, has un¬ 
dergone— 

A dreadful operation, interrupted the General.—He 
has. Poor Jeronymo 1 He could not write to you. God pre¬ 
serve my brother! But, Chevalier, you did not save half a 
life, tho’ we thank you for that, when you reftored him to 
our arms. 

I had no reason to boa^, my Lord, of the accident. I 
never made a merit of it. It was a mere accident, and co^l 
me nothing. The service was greatly over-rated. 

Would to God, Chevalier, it had been rendered by any 
other man in the world! 

As it has proved, I am sure, my Lord, I have reason to 
join in the wish. 
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He shewed me his piftures, ^atues, and cabinet of 
curiosities, while dinner was preparing; but rather for the 
orientation of his magnificence and ta^le, than to do me 
pleasure. I even observed an increasing coldness in his 
behaviour; and his eye was too often caft upon me with a 
fierceness that shewed resentment; and not with the hos¬ 
pitable frankness that became him to a visiter and guen 
who had undertaken a journey of above two hundred 
miles, principally to attend him, and to shew him the 
confidence he had in his honour. This, as it was more to 
his discredit than mine, I pitied him for. But what mon 
of all diriurbed me, was, that I could not obtain from him 
any particular intelligence relating to the health of one 
person, whose diriresses lay heavy upon my heart. 

There were several persons of di^lindlion at dinner; the 
discourse could therefore be only general. He paid me 
great respedl at his table, but it was a solemn one. I was 
the more uneasy at it, as I apprehended, that the situation 
of the Bologna family was more unhappy than when I 
left that city. 

He retired with me into his garden. You ^ay with me 
at lea^l the wek out, Chevalier? 

No, my Lord: I have affairs of a deceased friend at 
Florence and at Leghorn to settle. To-morrow, as early 
as I can, I shall set out for Rome, in my way to Tuscany. 

I am surprised, Chevalier. You take something amiss 
in my behaviour. ^ 

I cannot say that your Lordship’s countenance (I am a 
very free speaker) has that benignity in it, that compla¬ 
cency, which I have had the pleasure to see in it. 

ByG. Chevalier, I could have loved you better than 
any man in the world, next to the men of my own family; 
but I own I see you not here with so much love as admir¬ 
ation. 
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The word admiration^ my Lord, may require explan¬ 
ation. You may admire at my confidence: But I thank 
you for the manly freedom of your acknowlegement in 
general. 

By admiration I mean, all that may do you honour. 
Your bravery in coming hither, particularly; and your 
greatness of mind on your taking leave of us all. But did 
you not then mean to insult me? 

I meant to observe to you then, as I now do in your own 
palace, that you had not treated me as my heart told me I 
deserved to be treated: But when I thought your warmth 
was rising to the uneasiness of your assembled friends, in- 
ifeadofansweringyourqueftionaboutmy^layatBologna, 
as you seemed to mean it, I invited myself to an attend¬ 
ance upon you here, at Naples, in such a manner as surely 
could not be construed an insult. 

I own, Grandison, you disconcerted me. I had intend¬ 
ed to save you that journey. 

Was that your Lordship’s meaning, when, in my ab¬ 
sence, you called at my lodgings, the day after the fare- 
wel-visit? 

Not absolutely: I was uneasy with myself. I intended 
to talk with you. What that talk might have produced, I 
know not: But had I invited you out, if I had found you at 
home, would you have answered my demands? 

According as you had put them. 

Will you answer them now, if I attend you as far as 
Rome, on your return to Florence? 

If they are demands fit to be answered. 

Do you expeft I will make any that are not fit to be an¬ 
swered? 

My Lord, I will explain myself. You had conceived 
causeless prejudices again^ me: You seemed inclined to 
impute to me a misfortune that was not, could not be, 
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greater to you than it was to me. I knew my own inno¬ 
cence : I knew that I was rather an injured man, in having 
hopes given me, in which I was disappointed, not by my 
own fault: Whom shall an innocent and an injured man 
fear.?—Had I feared, my fear might have been my des- 
truftion. For was I not in the midH of your friends.? A fo¬ 
reigner.? If I would have avoided you, could I, had you 
been determined to seek me.?—I would cho ose to meet 
even an enemy RS R.man of honour, ra'tK^tEiu taayfiid 
him as a malefador, In my country, the Law s uppose s 
flight a confession of guik: Had you rnade demands upon 
me^atT^fl nof'cKbsen to answer, I would have expos¬ 
tulated with you. I could perhaps have done so as calmly 
as I now speak. If you would not have been expostulated 
with, I would have Stood upon my defence: But for the 
world I would not have hurt a brother of Clementina and 
Jeronymo, a son of the Marquis and Marchioness of Por- 
retta, could I have avoided it. Had your passion given me 
any advantage over you, and I had obtained your sword 
(a pistol, had the choice been left to me, I had refused for 
both our sakes), I would have presented both swords to 
you, and bared my breaSt: It was before penetrated by the 
distresses of the dear Clementina, and of all your family 
—^Perhaps I should only have said, “If your Lordship 
thinks I have injured you, take your revenge.” 

And now, that I am at Naples, let me say, that if you 
are determined, contrary to all my hopes, to accompany 
me to Rome, or elsewhere, on my return, with an un¬ 
friendly purpose; such, and no other, shall be my be- 
havioiu- to you, if the power be given me to shew it. I will 
rely on my own innocence, and hope by generosity to 
overcome a generous man. Let the guilty secure themr 

1 b ^ ftn id l '*'**’" ^ 
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Superlative pride! angrily said he, and ftood ftill, mea¬ 
suring me with his eye: And could you hope for such an 
advantage? 

While I, my Lord, was calm, and determined only up¬ 
on self-defence; while you were passionate, and perhaps 
rash, as aggressors generally are; I did not doubt it: But 
could I have avoided drawing, and preserved your good 
opinion, I would not have drawn. Your Lordship cannot 
but know my principles. 

Grandison, 1 1^0 know them; and also the general re¬ 
port in your favour for skill and courage. Do you think I 
wcVild have heard with patience of the once proposed alli¬ 
ance^ had not your charadter—And then he was pleased 
to say many things in my favour from the report of per¬ 
sons who had weight with him; some of whom he named. 

But ^ill, Grandison, said he, this poor girl!—She could 
not have been so deeply affedled, had not some Lover-like 
arts— 

Let me, my Lord, interrupt you—I cannot bear an im¬ 
putation of this kind. I/ai:/ such arts been used, the Lady 
could «£>/ have been so much alFefted. Cannot you think 
of your noble siller, as a daughter of the two houses from 
which you sprang? Cannot you see her, as by Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont’s mean# we now so lately have been able to see her, 
^ruggling nobly with her own heart [Why am I pu t upo n 
this' tender subje^?] because of her duty and Her reli¬ 
gion; and resolved to die rather than encourage, a wish 
that was not warranted by bp.tli.^—I cannot, my Lord, 
urge this subject: But there never was a passion so nobly 
contended with: There never was a man more disinter¬ 
ested, and so circumstanced. Remember only, my volun¬ 
tary departure from Bologna, againSt persuasion; and the 
great behaviour of your siSter on that occasion; great, as 
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it came out to be, when Mrs. Beaumont brought her to 
acknowlege what would have been my glory to have 
known, could it have been encouraged; but is now made 
my heaviest concern. 

Indeed, Grandison, she ever was a noble girl 1 We are 
too apt perhaps to govern ourselves by events, without 
looking into causes: But the access you had to her; such a 
man I and who became known to us from circumstances 
so much in his favour, both as a man of principle and 
bravery— 

This, my Lord, interrupted I, is Still judging from 
events. You have seen Mrs. Beaumont’s Letter. Surely 
you cannot have a nobler monument of magnanimity in 
woman! And to that I refer, for a proof of my own inte- 
grity. 

I have that Letter: Jeronymo gave it me, at my taking 
leave of him; and with these words: “Grandison will cer¬ 
tainly visit you at Naples. I am afraid of your warmth. 
His spirit is well known. All my dependence is upon his 
principles. He will not draw but in his own defence. 
Cherish the noble visiter. Surely, brother, I may depend 
upon your hospitable temper. Read over again this Let¬ 
ter, before you see him.’’—I have not yet read it, pro¬ 
ceeded the General; but I will, and that, if you will allow 
me, now. 

He took it out of his pocket, walked from me, and read 
it; and then came to me, and took my hand—I am haif- 
ashamed of myself, my dear Grandison: I own I wanted 
magnanimity. All the digresses of our family, on this un- 
happy girl’s account, were before my eyes, and I received 
you, I behaved to you, as the author of them. I was ro»- 
triving to be dissatisfied with you: Forgive me, and com¬ 
mand my beft services. I will let our Jeronymo know 
how greatly you subdued me before I had recourse to the 
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Letter; but that I have since read that part of it which ac¬ 
counts for my siller’s passion, and wish I had read it with 
equal attention before. I acquit you: I am proud of my 
siSler, Yet I observe from this very Letter, that Jerony- 
mo’s gratitude has contributed to the evil we deplore. 
But—^Let us not say one word more of the unhappy girl: 
It is painful to me to talk of her. 

Not ask a question, my Lord? 

Don’t, Grandison, don’t!—^Jeronymo and Clemen¬ 
tina are my soul’s woe—But they are not worse than 
might be apprehended. You go to court with me to-mor- 
rov: I will present you to the king. 

I have had that honour formerly. I mu^f depart to¬ 
morrow morning early. I have already taken leave of 
several of my friends here: I have some to make my com¬ 
pliments to at Rome, which I reserved for my return. 

You ^tay with me to-night? 

I intend it, my Lord. 

Well, we will return to company. I mu^l make my ex¬ 
cuses to my friends. Your departure to-morrow mu^l be 
one. They all admire you. They are acquainted with your 
charadler. They will join with me to engage you, if pos¬ 
sible, to ^ay longer. 

We returned to the company. 


LETTER XIV. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby 

R eceive now, my dear, theDoftor’s thirteenth 
Letter, and the lail he intends to favour us with, till 
he entertains us with the hi^ories of Mrs. Beaumont, and 
Lady Olivia. 
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Dr. Bartlett’s thirteenth Letter. 

M r. GRANDISON set out next morning. The 
General’s behaviour to him at his departure, was 
much more open and free than it was at receiving him. 

Mf. Grandison, on his return to Florence, entered in¬ 
to the affairs of his late friend Mr. J ervois, with the spirit, 
and yet with the temper, for which he is noted, when he 
engages in any business. He put every thing in a happy 
train, in fewer days than it would have co^l some other 
persons months; for he was present himself on every oc¬ 
casion, and in every business where his presence would 
accelerate it: Yet he had embarrassments from Olivia. 

He found, before he set out for Naples, that Mrs. 
Beaumont, at the earnest requeft of the Marchioness, was 
gone to Bologna. At his return, not hearing any-thing 
from Signor Jeronymo, he wrote to Mrs. Beaumont, re¬ 
queuing her to inform him of the ^ate of things in that 
family, as far as she thought proper; and, particularly, of 
the health of that dear friend, on whose silence to three 
Letters he had written, he had the mo^ melancholy ap¬ 
prehensions. He let that Lady know, that he should set 
out in a very few days for Paris, if he had no probability of 
being of service to the family she favoured with her com¬ 
pany. 

To this Letter Mrs. Beaumont returned the following 


answer: 


SIR, 

I HAVE the favour of yours. We are very miserable 
here. The servants are forbidden to answer any en¬ 
quiries, but generally; and that not truly. 

Your friend. Signor Jeronymo, has gone through a se- 
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vere operation. He has been given over; but hopes are 
now entertained, not of his absolute recovery, but that he 
will be no worse than he was before the necessity for the 
operation arose. Poor man! He forgot not, however, his 
si^er and you, when he was out of the power of the opiates 
that were adminiftred to him. 

On my coming hither, I found Lady Clementina in a 
deplorable way: Sometimes raving, sometimes gloomy, 
and in bonds—Twice had she given them apprehensions 
of fatal attempts: They therefore confined her hands. 

They have been excessively wrong in their manage¬ 
ment of her: Now soothing; now severe; observing no 
method. 

She was extremely earnest to see you before you left 
Bologna. On her knees repeatedly she besought this 
favour, and promised to be easy if they would comply; 
but they imagined that their compliance would aggravate 
the symptoms. 

I very freely blamed them for not complying at the 
time when she was so desirous of seeing you. I told them, 
that soothing her would probably then have done good. 

When they knew you were aftually gone from Bologna, 
they told her so. Camilla shocked me with the description 
of her rage and despair, on the communication. This was 
followed by fits of silence, and the deeped! melancholy. 

They had hopes, on my arrival, that my company 
would have been of service to her: But for two days to¬ 
gether she regarded me not, nor any-thing I could say to 
her. On the third of my arrival, finding her confinement 
extremely uneasy to her, I prevailed, but with great diffi¬ 
culty, to have her restored to the use of her hands; and to 
be allowed to walk with me in the garden. They had hint¬ 
ed to me their apprehensions about a piece of water. ' 

q 
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Her woman being near us, if there had been occasion 
for assiftance, I insensibly led that way. She sat down on 
a seat over-againft the great cascade; but she made no 
motion that gave me apprehensions. From this time she 
has been fonder of me than before. The day I obtained 
this liberty for her, she often clasped her arms about me, 
and laid her face in my bosom; and I could plainly see, it 
was in gratitude for re^oring to her the use of her arms: 
But she cared not to speak. 

Indeed she generally affeils deep silence: Yet, at times, 
I see her very soul is fretted. She moves to one place, is 
tired of that; shifts to another, and another, all round the 
room. 

I am grieved at my heart for her: I never knew a more 
excellent young creature. 

She is very fervent in her devotions, and as constant in 
them as she used to be: Every good habit she preserves; 
yet, at other times, rambles much. 

She is often for writing Letters to you; but when what 
she writes is privately taken from her, she makes no en¬ 
quiry about it, but takes anew sheet, and begins again. 

Sometimes she draws: But her subjefts are, generally, 
Angels and Saints. She often meditates in a map of the 
British dominions, and now-and-then wishes she were in 
England. 

Lady Juliana de Sforza is earned to have her with her 
at Urbino, or at Milan, where she has also a noble p^ace; 
but I hope it will not be granted. That Lady professes to 
love her; but she cannot be persuaded out of her notion of 
harsh methods; which will never do with Clementina. 

I shall not be able to ^lay long with her. The discom¬ 
posure of so excellent a young creature affefts me deeply. 
Could I do her either good or pleasure, I should be will- 
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ing to deny myself the society of my dear friends at Flo¬ 
rence: But I am persuaded, and have hinted as much, 
that one interview with you would do more to settle her 
mind, than all the methods they have taken. 

I hope, Sir, to see you before you leave Italy. It mu^l: be 
at Florence, not at Bologna, I believe. It is generous of 
you to propose the latter. 

I have now been here a week, without hope. The doc¬ 
tors they have consulted are all for severe methods, and 
low diet. The fir^t, I think, is in compliment to some of 
tVe family: She is so loth to take nourishment, and when 
sh^ does, is so very abstemious, that the regimen is hardly 
necessary. She never, or but very seldom, used to drink 
any-thing but water. 

She took it into her poor head several times this day, 
and perhaps it will hold, to sit in particular places, to put 
on attentive looks, as if she were likening to somebody. 
She sometimes smiled, and seemed pleased; looked up, 
as if to somebody, and spoke English. I have no doubt, 
tho’ I was not present when she assumed these airs, and 
talked English, but her disordered imagination brought 
before her her tutor in^rudting her in that tongue. 

You desired me. Sir, to be very particular. I have been 
so; but at the expence of my eyes: And I shall not wonder 
if your humane heart should be affedled by my sad tale. 

Gk>d preserve you, and prosper you in whatsoever you 
undertake! 

HORTENSIA BEAUMONT. 

Mrs. Beaumont ^laid at Bologna twelve days, and then 
left the unhappy young Lady. 

At taking leave, she asked her. What commands she 
had for her?—^Love me, said she, and pity me; that is one. 

q2 
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Another is (whispering her); you will see the Chevalier, 
perhaps, tho’ I mu^ not.—Tell him, that his poor friend 
Clementina is sometimes very unhappy I—Tell him, that 
she shall rejoice to sit next him in Heaven!—^Tell him, 

; that I say he cannot go thither, good man as he is, while 
he shuts his eyes to the truth.—Tell him, that I shall take 
• it very kindly of him, if he will not think of marrying till 
he acquaints me with it; and can give me assurance, that 
the Lady will love him as well as Somebody else would 
have done.—O Mrs. Beaumont! should the Chevalier 
. Grandison marry a woman unworthy of him, what a dis- 
‘ grace would that be to me! 

Mr. Grandison by this time had prepared every-thing 
for his journey to Paris. The friend he honoured with his 
love, was arrived from the Levant, and the Archipelago. 
Thither, at his patron’s request, he had accompanied Mr. 
Beauchamp, the amiable friend of both; and at parting, 
engaged to continue by Letter what had been the subjeft 
of their daily conversations, and transmit to him as many 
particulars as he could obtain of Mr. Grandison’s senti¬ 
ments and behaviour, on every occasion; Mr. Beauchamp 
proposing him as a pattern to himself, that he might be 
worthy of the Credential Letters he had furnished him 
with to every one whom he had thought deserving of his 
own acquaintance, when he was in the parts which Mr. 
Beauchamp intended to visit. 

To the care of the person so much honoured b;f his 
confidence, Mr. Grandison left his agreeable ward. Miss 
Jervois; requesting the assistance of Mrs. Beaumont, 
who kindly promised her inspection; and with the good¬ 
ness for which she is so eminently noted, performed her 
promise in his absence. 

He then made an offer to the Bishop to visit Bologna 
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once more; but that not being accepted, he set out for 
Paris. 

It was not long before his father’s death called him to 
England; and when he had been there a few weeks, he 
sent for his ward and his friend. 

But, my good Miss Byron, you will say. That I have 
not yet fully answered your la^ enquiry, relating to the 
present situation of the unhappy Clementina. 

I will briefly inform you of it. 

When it was known, for certain, that Mr. Grandison 
had aftually left Italy, the family at Bologna began to wish 
tS.at they had permitted the interview so much desired by 
thfc poor Lady; And when they afterwards understood 
that he was sent for to England, to take possession of his 
paternal eSlate, that further distance (the notion likewise 
of the seas between them appearing formidable) added to 
their regrets. 

The poor Lady was kept in travelling motion to quiet 
her mind: For Still an interview with Mr. Grandison hav¬ 
ing never been granted, it was her firSt wish. 

They carried her to Urbino, to Rome, to Naples; then 
back to Florence, then to Milan, to Turin. 

Whether they made her hope that it was to meet with 
Mr. Grandison, I know not; but it is certain, she herself 
expected to see him at the end of every journey; and, 
while she was moving, was easier, and more composed; 
perhaps in that hope. 

The Marchioness was sometimes of the party. The air 
and exercise were thought proper for her health, as well 
as for that of her daughter. Her cousin Laurana was al¬ 
ways with her in these excursions, and sometimes Lady 
Sforza; and their escorte was, generally. Signors Sebas- 
tiano and Juliano. 
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But, within these four months pa^t, these journeyings 
have been discontinued. The young Lady accuses them 
of deluding her with vain hopes. She is impatient, and has 
made two attempts to escape from them. 

She is, for this reason, closely confined, and watched. 

They put her once into a nunnery, at the motion of 
Lady Sforza, as for a trial only. She was not uneasy in it: 
But this being done unknown to the General, when he 
was apprised of it, he, for reasons I cannot comprehend, 
was displeased, and had her taken out direftly. 

Her head runs more than ever upon seeing her tutor, 
her friend, her Chevalier, once more. They have certainly 
been to blame, if they have let her travel with such hopes; 
because they have thereby kept up her ardor for an inter¬ 
view. Could she but once more see him, she says, and let 
him know the cruelty she has been treated with, she 
should be satisfied. He would pity her, she is sure, tho’ 
nobody else will. 

The Bishop has written to beg, that Sir Charles would 
pay them one more visit at Bologna. 

I will refer to my patron himself the communicating 
to you. Ladies, his resolution on this subjeft. I had but a 
moment’s sight of the Letters which so greatly affefted 
him. • 

It is but within these few days pa^ that this new requeil: 
has been made to him, in a dired manner. The quellion 
was before put. If such a reque^ should be made, would 
he comply.? And once Camilla wrote, as having heard Sir 
Charles’s presence wished for. 

Mean time the poor Lady is hastening, they are afraid, 
into a consumptive malady. The Count of Belvedere, 
however, ^ill adores her. The disorder in her mind being 
imputed chiefly to religious melancholy, and some of her 
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particular flights not being generally known, he, who is a 
pious man himself, pities her; and declares, that he would 
run all risques of her recovery, would the family give her 
to him: And yet he knows, that she would choose to be 
the wife of the Chevalier Grandison rather than that of 
any other man, were the article of religion to be got over; 
and generously applauds her for preferring her Faith to 
her Love. 

Signor Jeronymo is in a very bad way. Sir Charles of¬ 
ten writes to him, and with an afFe£tion worthy of the 
merits of that dear friend. He was to undergo another 
se\^re operation on the next day after the Letters came 
froni Bologna; the success of which was very doubtful. 

How nobly does Sir Charles appear to support himself 
under such heavy afBidions! For those of his friends 
were ever his. But his heart bleeds in secret for them. A 
feeling heart is a blessing that no one, who has it, would 
be without; and it is a moral security of innocence; since 
the heart that is able to partake of the distress of another, 
cannot wilfully give it. 

I think, my good Miss Byron, that I have now, as far as 
I am at present able, obeyed all your commands that con¬ 
cern the unhappy Clementina, and her family. I will de¬ 
fer, if you please, those which relate to Olivia and Mrs. 

I Beaumont (Ladies of very different charadlers from each 
; other) having several Letters to write, 
i Permit me, my good Ladies, and my Lord, after con¬ 
tributing so much to afflidl your worthy hearts, to refer 
you, for relief under all the distresses of life, whether they 
affedt ourselves or others, to those motives that can alone 
give true support to a rational mind. This mortal scene, 
•however perplexing, is a very short one; and the hour is 
jhaStening when all the intricacies of human affairs shall 
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be cleared up; and all the sorrows that have had their 
foundation in virtue be changed into the highest joy: 
When all worthy minds shall be united in the same in¬ 
terests, the same happiness. 

Allow me to be, my good Miss Byron, and you, my 
Lord and Lady L. and Miss Grandison, 

Tour ntoSl faithful and obedient Servant^ 

AMBROSE BARTLETT. 

Excellent Dr. Bartlett! How worthy of himself is this 
advice! But think you not, my Lucy, that the doftor has 
in it a particular view to your poor Harriet? A generous 
one, meaning consolation and instruction to her? I will 
endeavour to profit by it. Let me have your prayers, my 
dear friends, that I may be enabled to succeed in my 
humble endeavours. 

It will be no wonder to us now, that Sir Charles was 
not solicitous to make known a situation so embarrassing 
to himself, and so much involved in clouds and uncer¬ 
tainty: But whatever may be the event of this affair, you, 
Lucy, and all my friends, will hardly ever know me by 
any other name than that of 

HARRIET«BYRON. 


LETTER XV. 

Miss Byron. /» Continuation. 

Friday, March 31. 

Y O U now, my dear friends have before you this affeCf- 
ing Slory, as far as Dr. Bartlett can give it. My cou¬ 
sins express a good deal of concern for your Harriet: So 
does Miss Grandison: So do my Lord and Lady L.: And 
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the more, as I seem to carry off the matter with assumed 
bravery. This their kind concern for me looks, however, 
as if they thought me a hypocrite; and I suppose, there¬ 
fore, that I aft my part very aukwardly. 

But, my dear, as this case is one of those few in which a 
woman can shew a bravery of spirit, I think an endeavour 
after it is laudable; and the rather, as in my conduft I aim 
at giving a tacit example to Miss Jervois. 

The doftor has whispered to me, that Lad^ Olivia is 
aftually on her way to England, and that the mtSBI^rice 
Sif^ Charles received of her intention, was one of the 
thii'gs that difturbed him, as the news of his beloved Sig¬ 
nor J eronymo’s dangerous condition was another. 

Lady^nne S. it seems_, has not yet given up her hopes 
of Sir Chaflesi TTie two sifters, who once favoured her 
above all the women they knew, have not been able to 
bring themselves to acquaint a Lady of her rank, merit, 
and fortune, that there can be no hopes; and they are ftill 
more loth to say, that their brother thinks himself under 
some obligation to a foreign Lady. Yet you know that 
this was always what we were afraid of: But, who, now, 
will say afraid, that knows the merit of Clementina.^ 

I wish, methinks, that this man were proud, vain, ar¬ 
rogant, and a boafter. How easily then might one throw 
off one’s shackles.? 

Lord G. is very diligent in his court to Miss Grandi¬ 
son. His father and aunt are to visit her this afternoon. 
She behaves whimsically to my Lord: Yet I cannot think 
that she greatly dislikes him. 

The Earl of D. and the Countess Dowager are both in 
town. The Countess made a visit to my cousin Reeves 
laft Tuesday: She spoke of me very kindly: She says that 
my Lord has heard so much of me, that he is very desirous 
of seeing me; But she was pleased to say, that since my 
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heart was not disengaged, she should be afraid of the con¬ 
sequences of his visit to himself. 

My grandmamma, tho’ she was so kindly fond of me, 
would not suffer me to live with her; because she thought 
that her contemplative temper might influence mine, and 
make me grave, at a time of life, when she is always say¬ 
ing, that chearfulness is mo^ becoming: She would 
therefore turn over her girl to the beft of aunts. But now 
I fansy, she will allow me to be more than two days in a 
week her attendant. My uncle Selby will be glad to spare 
me. I shall not be able to bear a je^t: And then, what shall 
I be good for.? 

I have made a fine hand of coming to town, he says: 
And so I have: But if my heart is not quite so easy as it 
was, it is, I hope, a better, at lea^l, not a worse heart than I 
brought up with me. Could I only have admired this man, 
my excursion would not have been unhappy. But this 
gratitude, this entangling^ with all its painful consequ¬ 
ences—But let me say, with my grandmamma, the man 
is Sir Charles Grandison! The very man by whose virtues 
a Clementina was attrafted. Upon my word, my dear, 
unhappy as she is, I rank her with the fir^ of women. 

I have not had a great deal of Sir Charles Grandison’s 
company; but yet more, I am afraid, than I shall ever 
have again. Very true—O heart! the moft wayward of 
hearts, sigh if thou wilt 1 

You have seen how little he was with us, when we wpre 
absolutely in his reach, and when he, as we thought, was 
in ours. But such a man cannot, ought not, to be en¬ 
grossed by one family. Bless me, Lucy, when he comes 
into public life (for has not his country a superior claim 
to him beyond every private one?) what moment can he 
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have at liberty? Let me enumerate some of his present en¬ 
gagements that we know of. 

The Danby family mu^ have some further portion of 
his time. 

The executorship in the disposal of the 3000 /. in 
charity, in France as well as in England, will take up a 
good deal more. 

My Lord W. may be said to be under his tutelage, as 
to the future happiness of his life. 

Miss Jervois’s affairs, and the care he has for her per¬ 
son., engage much of his attention. 

Uf is his own Reward. 

He is making alterations at Grandison-hall; and has a 
large genteel neighbourhood there, who long to have 
him reside among them; and he himself is fond of that 
seat. 

His e^ate in Ireland is in a prosperous way, from the 
works he set on foot there when he was on the spot; and 
he talks, as Dr. Bartlett has hinted to us, of making an¬ 
other visit to it. 

His sifter’s match with Lord G. is one of his cares. 

He has services to perform for his friend Beauchamp, 
with his father and mother-in-law, for the facilitating his 
coming over. 

The apprehended visit of Olivia gives him difturb- 
ance; 

And the Bologna family in its various branches, and 
more especially Signor Jeronymo’s dangerous ftate of 
health, and Signora Clementina’s disorder’d mind—O 
Lucy 1 What leisure has this man to be in love i*—et how 
can I say so, when he is in love already? And with Cle¬ 
mentina—^And don’t you think, that when he goes to 
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France on the executorship account, he will make a visit 
to Bologna?—Ah, my dear, to be sure he will! 

After he has left England therefore, which I suppose 
he will quickly do, and when I am in Northamptonshire, 
what opportunities will your Harriet have to see him, ex¬ 
cept she can obtain, as a favour, the power of obliging his 
Emily in her reque^ to be with her? Then, Lucy, he may, 
on his return to England, once a year or so, on his visiting 
his ward, see, and thank for her care and love of his Emily, 
his half-e^ranged Harriet!—Perhaps Lady Clementina 
Grandison will be with him! God reftore her! Surely I 
shall be capable, if she be Lady Grandison, of rejoiceing 
in her recovery!— 

Fie upon it!—Why this involuntary tear? You would 
see it by the large blot it has made, if I did not mention it. 

Excellent man! Dr. Bartlett has juft been telling me 
of a morning visit he received, before he went out of 
town, from the two sons of Mrs. Oldham. 

One of them is about seven years old; the other about 
five; very fine children. He embraced them, the Doftor 
says, with as much tenderness, as if they were children of 
his own mother. He enquired into their inclinations, be¬ 
haviour, diversions; and engaged equally their love and 
reverence. • 

He told them, that, if they were good, he would love 
them; and said, he had a dear friend, whom he reverenced 
as his father, a man with white curling locks, he toljJ the 
children, that they might know him at firft sight, who 
would now-and-then, as he happened to be in town, make 
enquiries after their good behaviour, and reward them, 
as they gave him cause. Accordingly he had desired Dr. 
Bartlett to give them occasionally his countenance; as 
also to let their mother know, that he should be glad of a 
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visit from her, and her three children, on his return to 
town. 

The Doftor had been to see her when he came to me. 
He found all three with her. The two younger, impressed 
by the venerable description Sir Charles had given of 
him, of their own accord, the younger by the elder’s ex¬ 
ample, fell down on their knees before him, and begged 
his blessing. 

Mr. Oldham is about eighteen years of age; a well- 
inclined, well-educated youth. He was full of acknow- 
lefirements of the favour done him in this invitation. 

^he grateful mother could not contain herself. Bless¬ 
ings without number, she invoked on her benefaftor for 
his goodness in taking such kind notice of her two sons, 
as he had done; and said, he had been, ever since his gra¬ 
cious behaviour to her in Essex, the fir^t and la^t in her 
prayers to Heaven. But the invitation to herself, she de¬ 
clared, was too great an honour for her to accept of: She 
should not be able to ^land in his presence. Alas! Sir, said 
she, can the severest, truest penitence recall the guilty 
paft,? 

The Doftor said. That Sir Charles Grandison ever 
made it a rule with him, to raise the dejefted and humbled 
spirit. Your birth aijd education, madam, intitle you to a 
place in the fir^l company: And where there are two 
lights in which the behaviour of any person may be set, 
tho’ there has been unhappiness, he always remembers 
the mo^l favourable, and forgets the other. I would advise 
you, madam (as he has invited you) by all means to come. 
He speaks with pleasure of your humility and good sense. 

The Doftor told me, that Sir Charles had made en¬ 
quiries after the marriage of Major O-Hara with Mrs. 
Jervois, and had satisfied himself that they were a£hially 
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man and wife. Methinks I am glad, for Miss Jervois’s 
sake, that her mother has changed her name. They lived 
not happily together since their la^l enterprize: For the 
man, who had long been a sufferer from poverty, was in 
fear of losing one half at lea^f of his wife’s annuity, by 
what passed on that occasion; and accused her of putting 
him upon the misbehaviour he was guilty of; which had 
brought upon him, he said, the resentments of a man ad¬ 
mired by all the world. 

Theattorney, whovisited Sir Charles from these people 
at their request, waited On him again, in their names, with 
hopes that they should not suffer in their annuity, and ex¬ 
pressing their concern for having offended him. 

Mrs. O-Hara also requested it as a favour to see her 
daughter. 

Sir Charles commissioned the attorney, who is a man 
of repute, to tell them, that if Mrs. O-Hara would come 
to St. James’s Square next Wednesday about five o’clock. 
Miss Jervois should be introduced to her; and she should 
be welcome to bring with her her husband, and Captain 
Salmonet, that they might be convinced he bore no ill- 
will to either of them. 

Adieu, till by-and by. Miss Grandison is come, in one 
of her usual hurries, to oblige me to be present at the visit 
to be made her this afternoon, by the Earl of G. and Lady 
Gertrude, his siller, a maiden Lady advanced in years, 
who is exceedingly fond of her nephew, and intends to 
make him heir of her large fortune. 


Friday Night. 

The Earl is an agreeable man; Lady Gertrude is a very 
agreeable woman. They saw Miss Grandison with the 
young Lord’s eyes; and were better pleased with her, as I 
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told her afterwards, than / should have been, or than they 
would, had they known her as well as I do. She doubted 
not, she answered me, but I should find fault with her; 
and yet she was as good as for her life she could be. 

Such an archness in every motion! Such a turn of the 
eye to me on my Lord G’s assiduities! Such a fear in him 
of her correcting glance! Such a half-timid, half-free 
parade when he had done any-thing that he intended to 
be obliging, and now-and-then an aiming at raillery, as if 
he were not very much afraid of her, and dared to speak 
his mind even to herl On her part, on those occasions, 
such an air, as if she had a learner before her, and was 
reaay to rap his knuckles, had nobody been present to 
mediate for him; that tho’ I could not but love her for her 
very archness, yet in my mind, I could, for their sakes, 
but more for her own, have severely chidden her. 

She is a charming woman; and every-thing she says 
and does becomes her. But I am so much afraid of what 
may be the case, when the Lover is changed into the Hus¬ 
band, that I wish to myself now-and-then, when I see her 
so lively, that she would remember that there was once 
such a man as Captain Anderson. But she makes it a rule, 
she says, to remember nothing that will vex her. 

Is not myamemory (said she once) given me for my 
benefit, and shall I make it my torment? No, Harriet, I 
will leave that to be done by you wise ones, and see what 
you will get by it. 

Why this^ Charlotte, replied I, the wise ones may have 
a chance to get by it—They will very probably, by remem- 
bring pa^f miftakes, avoid many mconveniencies into 
which forgetfulness will run you lively ones. 

Well, well, returned she, we are not all of us born to 
equal honour. Some of us are to be set up for warnings, 
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some for examples: And the firft are generally of greater 
use to the world than the other. 

Now, Charlotte, said I, do you de^roy the force of 
your own argument. Can the person who is singled out 
for the warning, be near so happy, as she that is set up for 
the example.? 

You are right, as far as I know, Harriet: But I obey the 
present impulse, and try to find an excuse afterwards for 
what that puts me upon: And all the difference is this, as 
to the reward, I have s.joy: You a comfort: But comfort is a 
poor word; and I can’t bear it. 

So Biddy in the Tender Husband would have said, 
Charlotte. But poor as the word is with you and her, give 
me comfort rather thanyojy, if they mu§l be separated. But I 
see not but that a woman of my Charlotte’s happy turn 
may have both. 

She tapped my cheek—Take that, Harriet, for mak¬ 
ing a Biddy of me. I believe, if you have not joy, you have 
comfort, in your severity. 

My heart as well as my cheek glowed at the praises the 
Earl and the Lady both joined in (with a fervor that was 
creditable to their own hearts) of Sir Charles Grandison, 
while they told us what this man and that woman of qual¬ 
ity or consideration said of him. Who would not be good.? 
What is life without reputation? Do we not wish to be re- 
membred with honour after death? And what a share of it 
has this excellent man in his life!—May nothing fqr the 
honour-sake of human nature, to which he is so great an 
ornament, ever happen to tarnish it! 

They made me an hundred fine compliments. I could 
not but be pleased at ^landing well in their opinion: But, 
believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy their praises of me, as 
I did those they gave him. Indeed I had the presumption, 
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from the approbation given to what they said of him by 
my own heart, to imagine myself a sharer in them, tho’ 
not in his merits. Oh, Lucy, ought there not to have been 
a relation between us, since what I have said, from what I 
found in myself on hearing him praised, is a demonftra- 
tion of a regard for him superior to the Love of self.^ 
Adieu, my Lucy. I know I have all your prayers. 

Adieu, my Dear! 


LETTER XVI. 

Miss Byron. In Continuation. 

Sat. April I. 

D r. BARTLETT is one of the kindest as well as 
be^l of men. I believe he loves me as if I were his own 
child: But good men mull be affeftionate men. He re¬ 
ceived but this morning a Letter from Sir Charles, and 
hastened to communicate some of its contents to me, tho’ 
I could pretend to no other motive but curiosity for wish¬ 
ing to be acquainted with the proceedings of his patron. 

Sir Charles dined, as he had intended, with Sir Har¬ 
grave and his friends. He complains in his Letter of a rio¬ 
tous day: “Yet I think, adds he, it has led me into some 
useful reflexions. It is not indeed agreeable to be the spec¬ 
tator of riot; but how easy to shun being a partaker in itl 
How easy to avoid the too freely circling glass, if a man is 
known to have established a rule to himself from which 
he will not depart; and if it be not refused sullenly; but 
mirth and good humour the more Studiously kept up, by 
the person; who would else indeed be looked upon as a 

r 
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spy on unguarded folly 11 heartily pitied a young man, 
who, I dare say, has a good heart; but from false shame 
dur^ not assert the freedom to which every Englishman 
would claim a right, in almoft every other in^ance! He 
had once put by the glass, and excused himself on account 
of his health; but on being laughed at for a sober dog, as 
they phrased it, and asked, if his spouse had not ledfured 
him before he came out, he gave way to the wretched rail¬ 
lery: Nor could I interfere at such a noisy moment with 
effedl: They had laughed him out of his caution before I 
could be heard; and I left him there at nine o’clock trying 
with Bagenhall which should drink the deepest. 

I wish, my good Dr. Bartlett, you would throw to¬ 
gether some serious considerations on this subjeft. Tou 
could touch it delicately, and such a discourse would not 
be unuseful to some few of our neighbours even at Grand- 
ison-hall. What is it not, that, in this single article, men 
sacrifice to false shame and false glory! Reason, health, 
fortune, personal elegance, the peace and order of their 
families; and all the comfort and honour of their after¬ 
years. How peevish, how wretched, is the decline of a 
man worn out with intemperance 1 In a cool hour, resolu¬ 
tions might be formed, that should ^tand the attack of a 
boi^erousje^.” 1 

I obtained leave from Dr. Bartlett, to transcribe this 
part of the Letter. I thought my uncle would be pleased 
with it. ^ 

It was near ten at night before Sir Charles got to Lord 
W’s, tho’ but three miles from Sir Hargrave’s. My Lord 
rejoiced to see him; and, after firil compliments, asked 
him, if hfc had thought of what he had undertaken for 
him. Sir Charles told him that he was the more desirous 
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of seeing him in his way to the Hall, because he wanted to 
know if his Lordship held his mind as to marriage. He 
assured him he did, and would sign and seal to whatever 
he should ilipulate for him. 

I wished for a copy of this part of Sir Charles’s Letter, 
for the sake of my aunt, whose delicacy would, I thought, 
be charmed with it. He has been so good as to say, he 
would transcribe it for me. I will inclose it, Lucy; and you 
will read it here: 

. I cannot, my Lord, said Sir Charles, engage, that the 
I>dy will comply with the proposal I shall take the liberty 
to make to her mother and her. She is not more than three 
or four and thirty: Sheis handsome: She has a fine under¬ 
standing: She is brought up an oeconomiSl: She is a wo¬ 
man of good family: She has not, however, tho’ born to 
happier prospers, a fortune worthy of your Lordship’s 
acceptance. Whatever that is, you will perhaps choose to 
give it to her family. 

With all my heart and soul, nephew: But do you say, 
she is handsome? Do you say, she is of family? And has 
she so many good qualities.^—^Ah, nephew! She won’t 
have me, I doubt.—^And is she not too young. Sir Charles 
to think of sueh a poor decrepit soul as I am? 

All I can say to this, my Lord, is, that the proposals on 
your part mu^ be the more generous— 

I will leave all those matters to you, kinsman— 

This, my Lord, I will take upon me to answer for. 
That she is a woman of principle: She will not give your 
Lordship her hand, if she thinks she cannot make you a 
wife worthy of your utmoft Idndness: And now, my 
Lord, I will tell you who she is, that you may make what 
other enquiries you think proper. 
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And then I named her to him, and gave him pretty 
near the account of the family, and the circumstances and 
affairs of it, that I shall by-and-by give you; tho’ you are 
not quite a Stranger to the unhappy case. 

My Lord was in raptures: He knew something, he 
said, of the Lady’s father, and enough of the family, by 
hearsay, to confirm all I had said of them; and besought 
me to do my utmoSt to bring the affair to a speedy con¬ 
clusion. 

Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very good man; and much 
respe6ted in his neighbourhood. He was once possessed 
of a large eState; but his father left him involved in a law¬ 
suit to support his title to more than one half of it. 

After It had been depending several years, it was at 
laft, to the deep regret of all who knew him, by the chi¬ 
canery of the lawyers of the opposite side, and the remiss¬ 
ness of his own, carried againft him; and his expences 
having been very great in supporting for years his pos¬ 
session, he found himself reduced from an estate of near 
three thousand pounds a year, to little more than five 
hundred. He had six children: Four sons, and two daugh¬ 
ters. His elde^ son died of grief in two months after the 
loss of the cause. The second, now the eldest, is a melan¬ 
choly man. The third is a cornet of horse. The fourth is 
unprovided for; but all three are men of worthy minds, 
and deserve better fortune. 

The daughters are remarkable for their piety, pati¬ 
ence, good oeconomy, and prudence. They are the moit 
dutiful of children, and moft affeftionate of sifters. They 
were for three years the support of their father’s spirits, 
and have always been the consolation of their mother. 
They loft their father about four years ago: And it is even 
edifying to observe, how elegantly they support the fam- 
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ily reputation in their fine old mansion-house by the pru¬ 
dent management of their little income; for the mother 
leaves every houshold care to them; and they make it a 
rule to conclude the year with discharging every demand 
that can be made upon them, and to commence the new 
year absolutely clear of the world, and with some cash in 
hand; yet were brought up in aflluence, and to the ex¬ 
pectation of handsome fortunes; for, besides that they 
could have no thought of losing their cause, they had very 
great and reasonable prospers from Mr. Calvert, an 
i^ncle by their mother’s side; who was rich in money, and 
hxd besides an estate in land of r 500 h a year. He always 
declared, that for the sake of his sixer’s children he would 
continue a single man; and kept his word till he was up¬ 
wards of seventy; when, being very infirm in health, and 
defective even to dotage in his under^anding, Bolton his 
steward, who had always ^ood in the way of his inclin¬ 
ation to have his eldest niece for his companion and mana¬ 
ger, at la^ contrived to get him married to a young crea¬ 
ture under twenty, one of the servants in the house; who 
brought him a child in seven months; and was with child 
again at the old man’s death, which happened in eighteen 
months after his marriage: And then a will was provided, 
in which he ^ave all he had to his wife and her children 
born, and to be born, within a year after his demise. This 
Cleward and woman now live together as man and wife. 

A worthy clergyman, who hoped it might be in my 
power to procure them redress, either in the one case or 
m the other, gave me the above particulars; and upon 
enquiry, finding every-thing to be as represented, I made 
myself acquainted with the widow Lady and her Sons: 
And it was impossible to see them at their own house, and 
not respeCf the Daughters for their amiable qualities. 
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I desired them, when I was laft down, to put into my 
hands their titles, deeds, and papers; which they have 
done; and they have been laid before counsel, who give a 
very hopeful account of them. 

Being fully authoriz’d by my Lord, I took leave of him 
over-night, and set out early in the morning, direftly for 
Mansfield-house. I arrived there soon after their break¬ 
fast was over, and was received by Lady Mansfield, her 
sons (who happened to be all at home) and her two daugh¬ 
ters, with politeness. 

After some general conversation, I took Lady Mans¬ 
field aside; and, making an apology for my freedom, 
asked her. If Miss Mansfield were, to her knowlege, 
engaged in her affeftions? 

She answered, she was sure she was not: Ah, Sir, said 
she, a man of your observation mu^t know, that the 
daughters of a decayed family of some note in the world, 
do not easily get husbands. Men of great fortunes look 
higher: Men of small mu^ look out for wives to enlarge 
them; and men of genteel businesses are afraid of young 
women better born than portioned. Every-body knows 
not that rhy girls can bend to their condition; and they 
muft be contented to live single all their lives; and so they 
will choose to do, rather than not marry creditably, and 
with some prospeft. 

I then opened my mind fully to her. She was agreeably 
surprised: But who. Sir, said she, would expeft such a 
proposal from the next heir to Lord W.,? 

I made known to her how much in earned I was in this 
proposal, as well for my Lord’s sake, as for the young 
Lady’s. I will take care, madam, said I, that Miss Mans¬ 
field, if she will consent to make Lord W. happy, shall 
have very handsome settlements, and such an allowance 
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for pin-money, as shall enable her to gratify every mod¬ 
erate, every reasonable, wish of her heart. 

Was it possible, she asked, for such an affair to be 
brought about? Would my Lord—There she ^lopt. 

I said, I would be answerable for him: And desired her 
to break the matter to her daughter direftly. 

I left Lady Mansfield, and joined the brothers, who 
were with their two sixers: and soon after Miss Mans¬ 
field was sent for by her mother. 

After they had been a little while together, my Lady 
Mansfield sent to speak with me. They were both silent 
w\en I came in. The mother was at a loss what to say: 
The daughter was in ^ill greater confusion. 

I addressed myself to the mother. You have, I per¬ 
ceive, madam, acquainted Miss Mansfield with the pro¬ 
posal I made to you. I am fully authorized to make it. 
Propitious be your silence!—There never was, pro¬ 
ceeded I, a treaty of marriage set on foot, which had not 
its conveniencies and inconveniencies. My Lord is greatly 
afflifted with the gout: There is too great a disparity in 
years. These are the inconveniencies which are to be con¬ 
sidered of for the Lady. 

On the other hand, if Miss Mansfield can give into the 
proposal, she will be received by my Lord as a blessing; 
as one whose acceptance of him will lay him under an ob¬ 
ligation to her. If this proposal could not have been made 
with dignity and honour to the Lady, it had not come 
from me. 

The conveniencies to yourselves will more properly 
fall under the consideration of yourselves and family. 
One thing only I will suggest, that an alliance with so rich 
a man as Lord W. will make perhaps some people trem¬ 
ble, who now think themselves secure. 
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But, madam (to the ftill silent daughter) let not a re¬ 
gard for me byass you: Your family may be sure of my 
beft services, whether my proposal be received or re- 
jefted. 

My Lord (I muft deal sincerely with you) has lived a 
life of error. He thinks so himself. I am earned to have 
him see the difference, and to have an opportunity to re¬ 
joice with him upon it. 

I ftopt: But both being ftill silent, the mother looking 
on the daughter, the daughter glancing now and then her 
conscious eye on the mother, If, madam, said I, you can 
give your hand to Lord W. I will take care, that settle¬ 
ments shall exceed your expeftation. What I have ob¬ 
served as well as heard of Miss Mansfield’s temper and 
goodness, is the principal motive of my application to her 
in preference to all the women I know. 

But permit me to say, that were your affeftions en¬ 
gaged to the lowe^l hone^ man on earth, I would not wish 
for your favour to my Lord W. And further, if, madam, 
you think you should have but the shadow of a hope, to 
induce your compliance, that my Lord’s death would be 
more agreeable to you than his life, then would I not, for 
your morality’s sake, wish you to engage. In a word, I 
address myself to you. Miss Mansfield, as to a woman of 
honour and conscience: If your conscience bids you 
doubt., rejeft the proposal; and this not only for my Lord’s 
sake, but for your own. 

Consider, if, without too great a force upon your in¬ 
clinations, you can behave with that condescension and 
indulgence to a man who has ha^ened advaced age upon 
himsdf, which I have thought from your temper I might 
hope. 

I have said a great deal, because you. Ladies, were si- 
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lent; and because explicitness in every case becomes the 
proposer. Give me leave to withdraw for a few moments. 

I withdrew, accordingly, to the brothers and si^er. I 
did not think I ought to mention to them the proposal I 
had made: It might perhaps have engaged them all in its 
favour, as it was of such evident advantage to the whole 
family; and that might have imposed a difficulty on the 
Lady, that neither for her own sake, nor my Lord’s, it 
would have been juft to lay upon her. 

Lady Mansfield came out to me, and said, I presume, 
S^r, as we are a family which misfortune as well as love, 
hts closely bound together, you will allow it to be men¬ 
tioned— 

To the whole family, madam.?—By all means; I wanted 
only firft to know, whether Miss Mansfield’s affeftions 
were disengaged: And now you shall give me leave to at¬ 
tend Miss Mansfield. I am a party for my Lord W.: Miss 
Mansfield is a party: Your debates will be the more free 
in our absence. If I find her averse, believe me, madam, I 
will not endeavour to persuade her. On the contrary, if 
she declare againft accepting the proposal, I will be her 
advocate, tho’ every one else should vote in its favour. 

The brothers and sifter looked upon one another: I 
left the mother to propose it to them; and ftept into the 
inner parlour to Miss Mansfield. 

She was sitting with her back to the door, in a medi¬ 
tating pofture. She ftarted at my entrance. 

I talked of indifferent subjects, in order to divert her 
from the important one, that had taken up her whole at¬ 
tention. 

It would have been a degree of oppression to her to 
have entered with her upon a subjeft of so much conse¬ 
quence to her while we were alone; and when her not hav- 
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ing given a negative, was to be taken as a modest affirm¬ 
ative. 

Lady Mansfield soon joined us—My dear daughter, 
said she, we are all unanimous. We have agreed to leave 
every-thing to Sir Charles Grandison: And we hopeyoa 
will. 

She was silent. I will only ask you, madam, said I to 
her. If you have any wish to take time to consider of the 
matter.? Do you think you shall be easier in your mind, if 
you take time.?—She was silent. 

I will not at this time, my good Miss Mansfield, urge 
you further. I will make my report to Lord W. and you 
shall be sure of his joyful approbation of the ^leps I have 
taken, before your final consent shall be asked for. But 
that I may not be employed in a doubtful cause, let me be 
commissioned to tell my Lord, that you are disengaged; 
and that you wholly resign yourself to your mother’s ad¬ 
vice. 

She bowed her head. 

And that you^ madam, to Lady Mansfield, are not 
averse to enter into treaty upon this important subjedl. 

Averse, Sxv\ said the mother, bowing, and gratefully 
smiling. 

I will write the particulars of our conversation to Lord 
W. and my opinion of settlements; and advise him (if I 
am not forbid) to make a visit at Mansfield-house [I ftopt; 
they were both silent]. If possible, I will attend my Lord 
in his fir^ visit. I hope, madam, to Miss Mansfield, you 
will not dislike him: I am sure he will be charmed with 
you: He is far from being disagreeable in his person: His 
temper is not bad. Your goodness will make him good. I 
dare say that he will engage your gratitude; and f defy a 
good mind to separate love from gratitude. 

We returned to company. I had all their blessings pro- 
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nounced at once, as from one mouth. The melancholy 
brother was enlivened: Who knows but the consequence 
of this alliance may illuminate his mind.^ I could see by 
the pleasure they all had, in beholding him capable of joy 
on the occasion, that they hoped it would. The unhappy 
situation of the family affairs, as it broke the heart of the 
eldeft brother, fixed a gloom on the temper of this gentle¬ 
man. 

I was prevailed upon to dine with them. In the con¬ 
versation we had at and after dinner, their minds opened, 
ayd their charadlers rose upon me. Lord W. will be 
clv^rmed with Miss Mansfield. I am delighted to think, 
that my mother’s brother will be happy, in the latter part 
of his life, with a wife of so much prudence and good¬ 
ness, as I am sure this Lady will make him. On one in- 
^ance of her very obliging behaviour to me, I whispered 
her siller. Pray, Miss Fanny, tell Miss Mansfield, but 
not till I am gone, that she knows not the inconveniences 
she is bringing upon herself: I may, perhaps, hereafter, 
have the boldness to look for the same favour from my 
aunt, that I meet with from Miss Mansfield. 

If my siller, returned she, should ever misbehave to 
her benefa( 5 lor, I will deny my relation to her. 

I promised to write to Lady Mansfield as soon as I 
heard from my Lord; and parted with them, followed by 
the blessings of them all. 

You will soon have another Letter from me, with an 
account of the success of my visit to Sir Harry Beau¬ 
champ and his Lady. We mu^l have our Beauchamp 
among us, my dear friend: I should rather say,yo« mu» 
among for I shall not be long in England. He will 
supply to you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, the absence (it will 
not, 1 hope, be a long one) of 

roar CHARLES GRANDISON. 
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Sir Charles, I remember, as the Doftor read, mentions 
getting leave for his Beauchamp to come over, who, he 
says, will supply his absence to him —But ah! Lucy! 
Who, let me have the boldness to ask, shall supply it to 
your Harriett Time, my dear, will do nothing for me, ex¬ 
cept I could hear something very much amiss of this man. 

I have a great suspicion, that the firft part of the Letter 
inclosed was about me. The Doftor looked so earne^lly at 
me, when he skipt two sides of it; and, as I thought, with 
so much compassion!—To be sure, it was about me. What 
would I give to know as much of his mind as Dr. Bartlett 
knows! If I thought he pitied the poor Harriet—I should 
scorn myself. I am, I wiV/be, above his pity, Lucy. In this 
believe 

Tour 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XVII. 

Miss B Y R o N. /« Continuation. 

Sunday Night, April 2 . 

D r. BARTLETT has received from Sir Charles 
an account of what passed la^l Friday between him, 
and Sir Harry, and Lady Beauchamp: By the Doctor’s 
allowance, I inclose it to you. 

In this Letter, Lucy, you will see him in a new light; 
and as a man whom there is no resisting, when he resolves 
to carry a point. But it absolutely convinces me, of what 
indeed I before suspefted, that he has not an high opinion 
of our Sex in general: And this I will put down as a blot 
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in his charafter. He treats us all, in Lady Beauchamp, as 
perverse humoursome babies, loving power, yet not 
knowing how to use it. See him so delicate in his behav¬ 
iour and address to Miss Mansfield, and carry in your 
thoughts his gaiety and adroit management to Lady 
Beauchamp, as in this Letter, and you will hardly think 
him the same man. Could he be any-thing to me, I should 
be more than half afraid of him: Yet this may be said in 
his behalf;—He but accommodates himself to the per¬ 
sons he has to deal with:—He can be a man of gay wit, 
v^en he pleases to descend^ as indeed his sifter Charlotte 
ha"^ as often found as she has given occasion for the exer¬ 
cise of that talent in him;—and, that virtue, for its own 
sake, is his choice; since had he been a free-liver, he would 
have been a dangerous man. 

But I will not anticipate too much: Read it here, if you 
please. 


LETTER XVIII. 

ly/VC harles Grandison, To Dr, Bartlett. 
[Inclosed in the preceding.'] 

Grandison-Hall, Friday Night, March 31. 

I A R RIV E D at Sir Harry Beauchamp’s about twelve 
this day. He and his Lady expefted me, from the Let¬ 
ter which I wrote and shewed you before I left the town; 
in which, you know, I acquainted Sir Harry with his son’s 
earneft desire to throw himself at his feet, and to pay his 
duty to his mother, in England; and engaged to call my¬ 
self, either this day or to-morrow, for an answer. 
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Sir Harry received me with great civility, and even 
aifedion. Lady Beauchamp, said he, will be with us in a 
moment. I am afraid you will not meet with all the civility 
from her on the errand you are come upon, that a man of 
Sir Charles Grandison’s charafter deserves to meet with 
from all the world. We have been unhappy together, ever 
since we had your Letter. I long to see my son: Your 
friendship for him eftablishes him in my heart. But— 
And then he cursed the apron-^ring tenure, by which, 
he said, he held his peace. 

You will allow me. Sir Harry, said I, to address myself 
in my own way to my Lady. You give me pleasure, in let¬ 
ting me know, that the difficulty is not with you. You 
have indeed. Sir, one of the moft prudent young men in 
the world for your son. His heart is in your hand: You 
may form it as you please. 

She is coming! She is coming! interrupted he. We are 
all in pieces:We were in the mid^ of a feud, when you 
arrived. If she is not civil to you— 

In swam the Lady; her complexion raised; displeasure 
in her looks to me, and indignation in her air to Sir Harry; 
as if they had not had their contention out, and she was 
ready to renew it. 

With as obliging an air as I could assume, I paid 
compliments to her. She received them with great ^ifr- 
ness; swelling at Sir Harry: Who sidled to the door, in a 
moody and sullen manner; and then slipt out. • 

You are Sir Charles Grandison, I suppose. Sir, said 
she: I never saw you before: I have heard much talk of 
you.—But, pray. Sir, are good men always officious men? 
Cannot they perform the obligations of friendship, with¬ 
out discomposing families? 

You see me »ow, madam, in an evil moment, if you are 
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displeased with me: But I am not used to the displeasure 
of Ladies: I do my utmoft not to deserve it; and, let me 
tell you, madam, that I will not suffer joa to be displeased 
with me. 

I took her half-relu£tant hand, and led her to a chair, 
and seated myself in another near her. 

I see. Sir, you have your arts. 

She took the fire-screen, that hung by the side of the 
chimney; and held it before her face, now glancing at me, 
now turning away her eye, as resolved to be displeased. 

^ You come upon a hateful errand. Sir: I have been un- 
hv vpy ever since your officious Letter came. 

1 am sorry for it, madam. While you are warm with the 
remembrance of a pa^l misunderstanding, I will not offer 
to reason with you: But let me, madam, see less discom¬ 
posure in your looks. I want to take my impressions of 
you from more placid features; I am a painter, madam: I 
love to draw Ladies pidlures. Will you have this pass for 
afirSt sitting.? 

She knew not what to do with her anger: She was loth 
to part with it. 

You are impertinent. Sir Charles—Excuse me—You 
are impertinent— 

I do excuse you. Lady Beauchamp: And the rather, as 
I am sure you do not think me so. Your freedom is a mark 
of your favour; and I thank you for it. 

You treat me as a child. Sir— 

I treat all angry people as children: I love to humour 
them. Indeed, Lady Beauchamp, you mu^l not be angry 
with me. Can I be mistaken? Don’t I see in your aspeft 
the woman of sense and reason.?—I never blame a Lady 
for her humoursomeness so much, as, in my mind, I 
blame her mother. 
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Sir 1 said she. I smiled. She bit her lip, to avoid return¬ 
ing a smile. 

Her charafter, my dear friend, is not, you know, that 
of an ill-temper’d woman, tho’ haughty, and a lover of 
power. 

I have heard much of you. Sir Charles Grandison: But 
I am quite mi^aken in you: I expefted to see a grave for¬ 
mal young man, his prim mouth set in plaits: But you are 
a joker; and a free man; a very free man, I do assure you. 

I would be thought decency free, madam; but not im¬ 
pertinent. I see with pleasure a returning smile. O that 
Ladies knew how much smiles become their features 1 — 
Very few causes can ju^ify a woman’s anger—Your Sex, 
madam, was given to delight, not to torment us. 

Tormentyo\XyS\t\ —^Pray has Sir Harry— 

Sir Harry cannot look pleased, when his Lady is dis- 
pleased: I saw that you were, madam, the moment I be¬ 
held you. I hope I am not an unwelcome visiter to Sir 
Harry for one hour (I intend to ftay no longer) that he re¬ 
ceived me with so di^urbed a countenance, and has now 
withdrawn himself, as if to avoid me. 

To tell you the truth. Sir Harry and I have had a dis¬ 
pute : But he always speaks of Sir Charles Grandison with 
pleasure. • 

Is he not offended with me, madam, for the contents of 
the Letter— 

No, Sir, and I suppose you hardly think he is—But I 
am— 

Dear madam, let me beg your intere^ in favour of the 
contents of it. 

She took fire—rose up— 

I besought her patience—^Why should you wish to 
keep abroad a young man, who is a credit to his family, 
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and who ought to be, if he is not, the joy of his father? Let 
him owe to year generosity, madam, that recall, which he 
solicits: It will become your charafter: He cannot be al¬ 
ways kept abroad: Be it your own generous work— 
What, Sir—^Pray, Sir—With an angry brow— 

You mu^l not be angry with me, madam—(I took her 
hand)—You can’t be a.ngry in earned— 

Sir Charles Grandison—You are—She withdrew her 
hand; Tou are, repeated she—and seemed ready to call 
names— 

A am the Grandison you call me; and I honour the 
m^ternal charafter. You mu^l permit me to honour yoa, 
madam. 

I wonder. Sir— 

I will not be denied. The world reports misunder- 
ftandings between you and Mr. Beauchamp. That busy 
world that will be meddling, knows your power, and his 
dependence. You mu^f not let it charge you with an ill use 
of that power: If you do, you will have its blame, when 
you might have its praise: He will have its pity. 

What, Sir, do you think your fine Letters, and smooth 
words, will avail in favour of a young fellow who has 
treated me with disrespedl? 

You are misinformed, madam.—I am willing to have 
a greater dependence upon your justice, upon your good¬ 
nature, than upon any-thing I can urge either by letter or 
speech. Don’t let it be said, that you are not to be pre¬ 
vailed on—woman not to be prevailed on to join in an 
adl of justice, of kindness; for the honour of the Sex, let it 
not be said 1 

Honour oj the Sex, Sir 1 —Fine talking—Don’t I know, 
that were I to consent to his coming over, the fir^ thing 
would be to have his annuity augmented out of my for- 

s 
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tune? He and his father would be in a party again^ me. 
Am I not already a sufferer thro’ him in his father’s love? 
—You don’t know, Sir, what has passed between Sir 
Harry and me within this half-hour—But don’t talk to 
me: I won’t hear of it :The young man hates me: I hate 
him: And ever will. 

She made a motion to go. 

With a respeftful air, I told her, she mu^ not leave me. 
My motive deserved not, I said, that both she and Sir 
Harry should leave me in displeasure. 

You know but too well, resumed she, how acceptable 
your officiousness (I mu^l call it so) is to Sir Harry. 

And does Sir Harry, madam, favour his son’s suit? You 
rejoice me: Let not Mr. Beauchamp know that he does; 
and do yoa, my dear Lady Beauchamp, take the whole 
merit of it to yourself. How will he revere you for your 
goodness to him! And what an obligation, if, as you say, 
Sir Harry is inclined to favour him, will you, by your 
generous firft motion, lay upon Sir Harry? 

Obligation upon Sir Harry! Yes, Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, I have laid too many obligations already upon him, 
for his gratitude. 

Lay this one more. You own you have had a misunder- 
ftanding this morning: Sir Harry is withdrawn, I sup¬ 
pose, with his heart full: Let me, I beseech you, makeup 
the misunder^landing. I have been happy in this way— 
Thus we will order it—^We will desire him to walk in. I 
will begycwr intereft with him in favour of the contents of 
the Letter I sent. His compliance will follow as an aft of 
obligingness to you. The grace of the aftion will be yours. 
I will be answerable for Mr. Beauchamp’s gratitude.— 
Dear madam, hesitate not. The young gentleman muft 
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come over one day: Let the favour of its being an early 
one, be owing entirely to you. 

You are a Grange man, Sir: I don’t like you at all: You 
would persuade me out of my reason. 

Let us, madam, as Mr. Beauchamp and I are already 
the deareft of friends, begin family understanding. Let 
St. James’s Square ,and Berkley Square, when you come 
to town, be a next-door neighbourhood. Give me the 
consideration of being the bondsman for the duty of Mr. 
Beauchamp to you, as well as to his father, 
y She was silent: But looked vexed and irresolute. 

My sisters, madam, are amiable women. You will be 
pleased with them. Lord L. is a man worthy of Sir Harry’s 
acquaintance. We shall want nothing, if you would think 
so, but Mr. Beauchamp’s presence among us. 

What! I suppose you design your maiden siSter for the 
young fellow —But if you do. Sir, you muSt ask me for— 
There she Stopt. 

Indeed I do not. He is not at present disposed to marry. 
He never will without his father’s approbation, and, let 
me say— yours. My siSter is addressed to by Lord G. and 
I hope will soon be married to him. 

And do you say so. Sir Charles Grandison —Why then 
you are a more disinterested man, than I thought you in 
this application to Sir Harry. I had no doubt but the 
young fellow was to be brought over to marry Miss Grand¬ 
ison; and that he was to be made worthy of her at my 
expence. 

She enjoyed, as it seemed, by her manner of pronounc¬ 
ing the words young fellow.^ that desiged contempt, 
which was a tacit confession of the consequence he once 
was of to her. 


S2 
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I do assure you, madam, that I know not his heart, if 
he has at present any thoughts of marriage. 

She seemed pleased at this assurance. 

I repeated my wishes, that she would take to herself the 
merit of allowing Mr. Beauchamp to return to his native 
country: And that she would let me see her hand in Sir 
Harry’s, before I left them. 

And pray. Sir, as to his place of residence, were he to 
come: Do you think he should live under the same roof 
with me.? 

You shall govern that point, madam, as you approve or 
disapprove of his behaviour to you. 

His behaviour to me. Sir!—One house cannot, shall 
not, hold him and me. 

I think, madam, thztyou should direft in this article. I 
hope, after a little while, so to order my affairs, as con- 
^antly to reside in England. I should think myself very 
happy if I could prevail upon Mr. Beauchamp to live 
with me. 

But I mu^l see him, I suppose.? 

Not, madam, unless you shall think it right, for the 
sake of the world’s opinion, that you should. 

I can’t consent— 

You can, madam! You do !—I cannot*allow Lady 
Beauchamp to be one of those women, who having in¬ 
sisted upon a wrong point, can be convinced, yet not 
know how to recede with a grace.—Be so kind to yourself, 
as to let Sir Harry know, that you think it right for Mr. 
Beauchamp to return; but that it muSl be upon your own 
conditions: Then, madam, make those conditions gener¬ 
ous ones; and how will Sir Harry adore you! How will 
Mr. Beauchamp revere you 1 How shall I eSteem you 1 

What a Strange impertinent have I before me 1 
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I love to be called names by a Lady. If undeservedly, 
she lays herself by them under obligation to me, which 
she cannot be generous if she resolves not to repay. Shall 
I endeavour to find out Sir Harry.? Or will you, madam? 

Was you ever. Sir Charles Grandison, denied by any 
woman to whom you sued for favour? 

I think, madam, I hardly ever was: But it was because 
I never sued for a favour, that it was not for a Lady’s hon¬ 
our to grant. This is the case now; and this makes me 
determine, that I will not be denied the grant of my pre- 
i^ent request. Come, come, madam! How can a woman of 
)'our Ladyship’s good sense (taking her hand, and lead¬ 
ing her to the door) seem to want to be persuaded to do a 
thing she knows in her heart to be right!—Let us find Sir 
Harry. 

Strange man!—Unhand me —He has used me un¬ 
kindly— 

Overcome him then by your generosity. But, dear 
Lady Beauchamp, taking both her hands, and smiling 
confidently in her face [I could, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do 
so to Lady Beauchamp] will you make me believe, that a 
woman of your spirit (you have a charming spirit. Lady 
Beauchamp) did not give Sir Harry as much reason to 
complain, a» he gave you.?—I am sure by his disturbed 
countenance— 

Now, Sir Charles Grandison, you are downright aff¬ 
ronting. Unhand me!— 

This misunderstanding is owing to my officious Let¬ 
ter. I should have waited on you in person. I should from 
the firSl have put it in your power, to do a graceful and 
obliging thing. I ask your pardon. I am not used to make 
differences between man and wife. 

I touched firSl one hand, then the other, of the perverse 
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baby with my lips—Now am I forgiven: Now is my friend 
Beauchamp permitted to return to his native country: 
Now are Sir Harry and his Lady reconciled—Come, 
come, madam, it muU be so—^What foolish things are the 
quarrels of married people!—They muft come to an 
agreement again; and the sooner the better; before hard 
blows are ftruck, that will leave marks—Let us, dear 
madam, find out Sir Harry— 

And then with an air of vivacity, that women, whether 
in courtship or out of it, dislike not, I was leading her 
once more to the door, and, as I intended, to Sir Harry, 
where-ever he could be found. 

Hold, hold. Sir, resisting; but with features far more 
placid than she had suffered to be before visible—If I 
mu§l be compelled—You are a Grange man. Sir Charles 
Grandison—If I muH be compelled to see Sir Harry— 
But you are a Strange man—^And she rang the bell. 

Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is one of those who 
would be more ready to forgive an innocent freedom, 
than to be gratified by a profound respeft; otherwise I 
had not treated her with so little ceremony. Such women 
are formidable only to those who are afraid of their anger, 
or who make it a serious thing. 

But when the servant appeared, she not laciowing how 
to condescend, I said, Go to your mafter. Sir, and tell him 
that your Lady requests the favour— 

RequeUs the favour! repeated she; but in a low v<jice: 
Which was no bad sign. 

The servant went with a message worded with more 
civility than perhaps he was used to carry to his ma^er 
from his Lady. 

Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, for your own sake; for 
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Sir Harry’s sake; make happy; and be happy. Are there 
not, dear madam, unhappinesses enow in life, that we 
mu^ wilfully add to them ? 

Sir Harry came in sight. He stalked towards us with a 
parade like that of a young officer wanting to look martial 
at the head of his company. 

Could I have seen him before he entered, my work 
would have been easier. But his hostile air disposed my 
Lady to renew ho^ilities. 

She turned her face aside, then her person; and the 
Cibudy indignation with which she entered at fir^l, again 
ov^^Tspread her features. Ought wrath. Dr. Bartlett, to be 
so ready to attend a female will?—Surely, thought I, my 
Lady’s present airs, after what has passed between her 
and me, can be only owing to the fear of making a pre¬ 
cedent, and bein^ thought too easily persuaded. 

Sir Harry, said I, addressing myself to him, I have 
obtained Lady Beauchamp’s pardon for the officious 
Letter— 

Pardon, Sir Charles Grandison! You are a good man, 
and it was kindly intended— 

He was going on: Anger from his eyes flashed upon 
his cheek-bones, and made them shine. My Lady’s eyes 
^ruck fire at*Sir Harry, and shewed that she was not 
afraid oihdnx. 

Better intended, than done, interrupted I, since my 
Lady tells me, that it was the occasion of a misunder¬ 
standing—But, Sir, all will be right: My Lady assures 
me, that you are not disinclined to comply with the con¬ 
tents ; and she has the goodness— 

Pray, Sir Charles, interrupted the Lady— 

To give me hopes that she— 
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Pray, Sir Charles— 

Will use her intere^ to confirm you in your favourable 
sentiments— 

Sir Harry cleared up at once—May I hope, madam— 
And offered to take her hand. 

She withdrew it with an air. O Dr. Bartlett, I mu^ 
have been thought an unpolite husband, had she been my 
wife! 

I took her hand. Excuse this freedom, Sir Harry— 
For heaven's sake, madam, whispering, Do what I know 
you will do, with a grace—Shall there be a misunder- 
ftanding, and the husband court a refused h^nd?—I then 
forced her half-unwilling hand into his, with an air that I 
intended should have both freedom and respeft in it. 

What a man have we got here. Sir Harry? This cannot 
be the modeft man, that you have praised to me—I 
thought a good man muft of necessity be bashful, if not 
sheepish: And here your visiter is the boldest man in 
England. 

The righteous^ Lady Beauchamp, said Sir Harry, with 
an asped but half-conceding, is bold as a lion. 

And muU I be compelled thus, and by such a man, to 
forgive you. Sir Harry.^—Indeed you were very unkind. 

And you. Lady Beauchamp, were very ffl-uel. 

I did not think. Sir, when I laid my fortune at your 
feet— 

O Lady Beauchamp! You said cutting things 
cutting things. 

And did not you. Sir Harry, say, It shouldht so?—So 
very peremptorily! 

Not, madam, till you, as peremptorily— 

A little recrimination, mought I, there mu^l be, to 
keep each in countenance on their paft folly. 
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Ah, Sir Charles!—You may rejoice that you are not 
married, said Sir Harry. 

Dear Sir Harry, said I, we muft bear with Ladies. 
They are meek good creatures—^THey— 

Charles, repeated Sir Harry, with a half- 
angry smile, and shrugging, as if his shoulder had been 
hurt with his wife’s meekness—I say, meek! 

Now, Sir Charles Grandison, said my Lady, with an 
air of threatening— 

I was desirous either of turning the Lady’s displeasure 
^nto a je^l, or of diverting it from the fir^l objeft, in order 
n make her play with it, till she had lo^l it. 

Women are of gentle natures, pursued I; and, being . 
accuftomed to be humoured, opposition sits not easy up-V 
on them. Are they not kind to us. Sir Harry, when they 1 
allow of our superiority, by expefting us to bear with 1 
thfeir pretty perversenesses I 

O Sir Charles Grandison! said my Lady; both her 
hands lifted up. 

Let us be contented, proceeded I, with such their kind 
acknowlegements, and in pity to them, and in compli¬ 
ment to ourselves, bear with their foibles.—See , madam , 

I ever was an advocate for the Lgdies. 

- StrChartss, f have nd’paHence with you— 

What can a poor woman do, continued I, when op¬ 
posed.? She can only be a little violent in words., and when 
she has said as much as she chooses to say, be perhaps a 
little sullen. For my part, were I so happy as to call a wo¬ 
man mine, and she happened to be in the wrong, I would 
endeavour to be in the right; and truft to her good sense 
to recover her temper: Arguments only beget arguments 
—Those reconciliations are the mo^l durable, in which 
the Lady makes the advances. 
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What doftrine is this, Sir Charles? You are not the man 
I took you for.—I believe, in my conscience, that you are 
not near so good a man, as the world reports you. 

What, madam, because I pretend to know a little of 
the Sex? Surely, Lady Beauchamp, a man of common 
penetration may see to the bottom of a woman’s heart. A 
cunning woman cannot hide it. A good woman will not. 
You are not, madam, such My^eries, as some of us think 
you. Whenever you know your owk minds, we need not 
be long doubtful: That is a //the difficulty: And I will 
vindicate you, as to that— 

As how, pray, Sir.^*— 

Women, madam, were designed to be dependent, as 
well gentle, creatures; and of consequence when left to 
their own wills, they know not what to resolve upon. 

I was hoping. Sir Charles, ju^ now, that you would 
^ay to dinner: But if you talk at this rate, I believe I shall 
be ready to wish you out of the house. 

Sir Harry looked as if he were half-willing to be di¬ 
verted at what passed between his Lady and me. It was 
better for me to say what he could not but subscribe to by 
his feeling, than for him to say it. Tho’ reproof seldom 
amends a determined spirit, such a one as this Lady’s; 
yet a man who suffers by it, cannot but have some joy 
when he hears his sentiments spoken by a by-ilander. 
This freedom of mine seemed to save the married pair a 
good deal of recrimination. 

You remind me, madam, that I mu^l be gone, rising 
and looking at my watch. 

You mu^l not leave us. Sir Charles, said Sir Harry. 

I beg excuse. Sir Harry—^Yours, also, madam, smil¬ 
ing—^Lady Beauchamp mu^l not twice wish me out of 
the house. 
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I will not excuse you, Sir, reply’d she—If you have a 
desire to see the matter completed—She ^lopt—^You 
mu^ ftay to dinner, be thatzs it will. 

“Be that as it will” madam!—You shall not recede. 

Recede! I have not yet complied— 

O these women! They are so used to courtship, that 
they know not how to do right things without it—^And, 
pardon me, madam, not always with it. 

Bold man— Have I consented— 

Have you not, madam, given a Lady's consent.? That 
we men expeft not to be very explicit, very gracious.—It 
is from such »o»-negative consents, that we men make 
silence answer all we wish. 

I leave Sir Charles Grandison to manage this point, 
said Sir Harry. In my conscience, I think the common 
observation ju^l; A ^ander-by sees more of the game, 
than he that plays. 

It ever will be so. Sir Harry—But I will tell you, My 
Lady and I have as good as agreed the matter— 

I have agreed to nothing. Sir Harry— 

Hush, madam—I am doing you credit.—Lady Beau¬ 
champ speaks aside sometimes. Sir Harry: You are not to 
hear any-thing she says, that you don’t like. 

Then I am afraid I mu^ ftop my ears for eight hours 
out of twelve. 

That was aside^ Lady Beauchamp—You are not to 
hear that. 

To sit, like a fool, and hear myself abused —A pretty 
figure I make 1—Sir Charles Grandison, let me tell you, 
that you are the fir^l man that ever treated me like a fool. 

Excuse, madam, a little innocent raillery—I met you 
both, with a discomposure on your countenances. I was 
the occasion of it, by the Letter I sent to Sir Harry. I will 
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not leave you discomposed. I think you a woman of sense; 
and my request is of such a nature, that the granting of it 
will confirm to me, that you are so—^But you have grant¬ 
ed it— 

I have not. 

That’s charmingly said—My Lady will not under¬ 
value the compliment she is inclined to make you. Sir 
Harry. The moment jyo« ask for her compliance, she will 
not refuse to your affeftion, what she makes a difficulty 
to grant, to the entreaty of an almo^ stranger. 

Let it, let it be so! Lady Beauchamp, said Sir Harry: 
And he clasped his arms about her as she sat— 

Thereneverwas such a man as this Sir Charles Grand- 
ison in the world 1—It is a contrivance between you, Sir 
Harry— 

Dear Lady Beauchamp, resumed I, depreciate not 
your compliment to Sir Harry. There wanted not con¬ 
trivance, I dare to hope (if there did, it had it not) to in¬ 
duce Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a kind, an obliging 
thing. 

Let me, my deareft Lady Beauchamp, said Sir Harry; 
—Let me request— 

At your request. Sir Harry—But not at Sir Charles’s. 

This is noble, said 1.1 thank you, madam, for the ab¬ 
sent youth. Both husband and son will think themselves 
favoured by you; and the more, as I am sure, that you will 
by the chearful welcome, which you will give the yodng 
man, shew, that it is a sincere compliment that you have 
made to Sir Harry. 

This man has a strange way of flattering one into afts 
of—of—what shall I call them?—But, Sir Harry, Mr. 
Beauchamp mu^ not, I believe, live with us— 

Sir Harry hesitated. 
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I was afraid of opening the wound. I have a requeft to 
make to you both, said I. It is this; That Mr. Beauchamp 
may be permitted to live with me; and attend you, ma¬ 
dam, and his father, as a visiter, at your own command. 
My si^er, I believe, will be very soon married to Lord G. 

That is to be certainly so, interrupted the Lady? 

It is, madam. 

But what shall we say, my dear, resumed Sir Harry— 
Don’t fly out again—As to the provision for my son.?— 
Two hundred a year—What is two hundred a year— 

Why then let it be three, answered she. 

I have a handsome and improveable eftate, said I. I 
have no demands but those of reason upon me. I would 
not offer a plea for his coming to England (and I am sure 
he would not have come, if I had) without his father’s 
consent; In which, madam, he hoped for yours. You shall 
not. Sir, allow him either the two or three hundred ayear. 
See him with love, with indulgence (he will deserve both); 
and think not of any-thing else for my Beauchamp. 

There is no bearing this, my dear, said Sir Harry, 
leaning upon his Lady’s shoulder, as he sat, tears in his 
eyes—My son is already, as I have heard, greatly obliged 
to this his true friend—Do you, do you, madam, answer 
for me, and f«r yourself. 

She was overcome: Yet pride had its share with gen¬ 
erosity. You are^ said she, the Grandison I have heard of: 
But I will not be under obligations to you —notpecuniaij 
ones, however. No, Sir Harry! Recall your son: I will 
tru^ to your love: Do for him what you please: Let him 
be independent on this insolent man [She said this with a 
smile, that made it obligeing]; and if we are to be visiters, 
friends, neighbours, let it be on an equal foot, and let him 
have nothing to reproach us with. 
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I was agreeably surprised at this emanation (shall I call 
it?) of goodness. She is really not a bad woman, but a per¬ 
verse one: In short, one of those whose passions, when 
rightly touched, are liable to sudden and surprising turns. 

Generous, charming Lady Beauchamp 1 said I: Now 
are you the woman, whom I have so often heard praised 
for many good qualities: Now will the portrait be a juil 
one! 

Sir Harry was in raptures; but had like to have spoiled 
all, by making me a compliment on the force of example. 

Be this, said I, the result—Mr. Beauchamp comes 
over. He will be pleased with whatever you do; At your 
feet, madam, he shall acknowlege your favour: My 
home shall be his, if you permit it: On me., he shall confer 
obligations; fromyoa, he shall receive them. If any con¬ 
siderations of family prudence (there are such, and very 
juft ones) reftrain you from allowing him, at present, 
what your generosity would wish to do— 

Lady Beauchamp’s colour was heightened: She inter¬ 
rupted me—We are not. Sir Charles, so scanty in our 
fortune— 

Well, my dear Lady Beauchamp, be all that as you will: 
Not one retrospeft of the paft— 

Yes, Sir Charles, but there shall: His allowance has 
been lessened for some years; not from considerations of 
family-prudence —But—Well, ’tis all at an end, proceeded 
she—^When the young man returns, you. Sir Harry,/or 
my sake, and for the sake of this ftrange unaccountable 
creature, shall pay him the whole arrear. 

Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp, said I, lifting her 
hand to my lips, permit me to give you joy. All doubts 
and misgivings so triumphantly got over, so solid a foun¬ 
dation laid for family harmony—^What was the moment 
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of your nuptials to this? Sir Harry, I congratulate you: 
You may, and I believe you have been, as happy as moft 
men; but now, you will be ^ill happier. 

Indeed, Sir Harry, said she, you provoked me in the 
morning: I should not else— 

Sir Harry own’d himself to blame; and thus the Lady’s 
pride was set down softly. 

She desired Sir Harry to write, before the day conclud¬ 
ed, the invitation of return, to Mr. Beauchamp; and to do 
her all the credit in it that she might claim from the la^ 
part of the conversation; but not to mention any-thingof 
the firfl. 

She afterwards abated a little of this right spirit, by 
saying, I think, Sir Harry, you need not mention any¬ 
thing of the arrears^ as I may call them—But only the 
future 600 1, a year. One would surprise him a little, you 
know, and be twice thanked— 

Surprizes of such a nature as this, my dear Dr. Bart¬ 
lett surprizes!—I don’t love them—They are 

double taxes upon the gratitude of a worthy heart. Is it 
not enough for a generous mind to labour under a sense 
of obligation.^—Pride, vain-glory, mu^ be the motive of 
such narrow-minded benefaftors: A truly beneficent 
spirit cannot take delight in beholding the quivering lip 
indicating the palpitating heart; in seeing the downcaft 
countenance, the up-lifted hands, and working muscles, 
of a fellow-creature, who, but for unfortunate accidents, 
would perhaps himself have had the to/// with iAit power 
of shewing a more graceful benevolence! 

I was so much afraid of hearingabatements of 
Lady Beauchamp’s goodness; so willing to depart with 
favourable impressions of her for her own sake; and at 
the same time so desirous to reach the Hall that night; 
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that I got myself excused, though with difficulty, laying 
to dine; and, accepting of a dish of chocolate, I parted 
with Sir Harry and my Lady, both in equal good humour 
with themselves and me. 

Could you have thought, my dear friend, that I should 
have succeeded so very happily, as I have done, in this 
affair, and at one meeting.? 

I think that the father and ftepmother should have the 
full merit with our Beauchamp of a turn so unexpefted. 
Let him not therefore ever see this Letter, that he may 
take his impression of the favour done him, from that 
which Sir Harry will write to him. 

My cousin Grandison, whom I hoped to find here, left 
the Hall on Tuesday la^, tho’ he knew of my intention to 
be down. I am sorry for it. Poor Everard! He has been a 
great while pretty good. I am afraid he will get among his 
old acquaintance; and then we shall not hear of him for 
some months perhaps. If you see him in town, try to en¬ 
gage him, till I return. I should be glad of his company to 
Paris, if his going with me, will keep him out of harm’s 
way, as it is called. 

Saturday., April i. 

I have had compliments sent me by manypf my neigh¬ 
bours, who had hoped I was come to reside among them. 
They professed themselves disappointed on my acquaint¬ 
ing them, that I mu^l go up early on Monday morning, I 
have invited myself to their Saturday. Assembly at the 
Bowling-green house. 

Our reverend friend Mr. Dobson has been so good as 
to leave with me the Sermon he is to preach to-morrow on 
the opening of the church: It is a very good discourse: I 
have only exceptions to three or four compliments he 
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makes to the patron, in as many different places of it: I 
doubt not but he will have the goodness to omit them. 

I have already looked into all that has been done in the 
church; and all that is doing in the house and gardens. 
When both have had the direction and inspeftion of my 
dear Dr. Bartlett, need I say, that nothing could have 
been better? 

Halden is ju^t arrived from my Lord, with a Letter, 
which has enabled me to write to Lady Mansfield his 
Lordship’s high approbation of all our proceedings; and 
that he intends some one early day in next week to pay to 
her, and Miss Mansfield, his personal compliments. 

He has left to me the article of Settlements; declaring, 
that his regard for my future interest is all that he wishes 
may be attended to. 

I have therefore written, as from himself, that he pro¬ 
poses a jointure of 1200 /. a year, peny-rents, and 400 
guineas a year for her private purse; and that his Lord- 
ship desires that Miss Mansfield will make a present to 
her si^er of whatever she may be intitled to in her own 
right. Something was mentioned to me at Mansfield- 
house of a thousand pounds left to her by a godmother. 

Halden b«ing very desirous to see his future Lady, I 
shall, at his request, send the Letter I have written to 
Lady Mansfield by him early in the morning; with a line 
recommending him to the notice of that Lady as Lord 
W’s principal Reward. 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett : I have joy in the joy of all 
these good people^ ^f Providen ce gry iously makes m e 
inarurnen tal t o it, I lo ok u pOn m yi^OtgAslts hsirumfnt. 
I hojJe dIfentation.ha&nQ s^are in what.4taws on me more 
thaffltS^cTpralses thaftllow^o-hear. 
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Lord W. has a right to be made happy by his next re¬ 
lation, if his next relation can make him so. Is he not my 
mother’s brother? Would not her enlarged soul have re¬ 
joiced on the occasion, and blessed her son for an instance 
of duty to her, paid by his disinterested regard for her 
brother? Who, my dear Dr. Bartlett, is so happy, yet 
who, in some cases, so unhappy, as 

Tour 

CHARLES GRANDISON? 


LETTER XIX. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

Monday, April 3. 

T he Countess of D. and the Earl her son have but 
juSl left us. The Countess sent laSl night, to let my 
cousin Reeves know of their intended morning visit, and 
they came together. As the visit was made to my cousin, I 
did not think myself obliged to be in waiting for them be¬ 
low. I was therefore in my closet, comforting myself with 
my own agreeable reflexions. They were the»e a quarter of 
an hour before I was sent to. 

Their talk was of me. I am used to recite my own 
praises, you know; and what signifies making a parade of 
apologies for continuing the use? I don’t value myself so 
much as I once did on peoples favourable opinions. If I 
had a heart in my own keeping, I should be glad it was 
thought a good one; that’s all. Yet tho’ it has littlenesses 
in it that I knew nothing of formerly, I hope it is not a bad 
one. 
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My Lord D. by the whole turn of the partial conver¬ 
sation, was led to expedl a very extraordinary young wo¬ 
man. The Lady declared, that she would have her talk 
out, and hear all my two cousins were inclined to say of 
me, before I was sent up to, as I was not below when they 
came. 

I was therefore to be seen only as a subject of curiosity. 
My Lord had declared, it seems, that he would not be 
denied an introduction to me by his mother. But there 
were no thoughts of making any application to a girl 
whose heart was acknowleged not to be her own. My 
Lord’s honour would not allow of such an intention. Nor 
ought it. 

His impatience, however, haftened the message to me. 
The Countess met me half way, and embraced me: My 
lovely girl, how do you?—My Lord, said she turning to 
the Earl, I need not say, This is Miss Byron. 

He bowed low, and made me a very high compliment; 
but it had sense in it, tho’ high, and above my merits. 
Girls, writing of themselves on these occasions, muft be 
disclaimers, you know: But, my dear uncle, what care I 
now for compliments? The man from whose mouth only 
they could be acceptable, is not at liberty to make me any. 

The Countess engaged me in an easy general conver¬ 
sation ; part of which turned upon Lord and Lady L. Miss 
Grandison, and Miss Jervois; and how I had passed my 
time at Colnebrooke, in this wintry season, when there 
were so many diversions in town. But, said she, you had a 
man with you, who is the admiration of every man and 
woman, where-ever he goes. 

Is there no making an acquaintance, said my Lord, 
with Sir Charles Grandison? What I hear said of him, 
every time he is mentioned in company, is enough to fire 

t2 
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a young man with emulation. I should be happy, did I 
deserve to be thought of as a second or third man to Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

I dare say, returned I, your Lordship’s acquaintance 
would be highly acceptable to him. He is easy of access. 
Men of rank, if men of merit, mu^l be of kindred, and re¬ 
cognize one another the moment they meet. But Sir 
Charles will soon leave England. 

The fool sighed: It was, you may believe, involuntarily. 
I felt myself blush, and was the more silly for that. 

The Countess took my hand—One word with you my 
dear—and led me out into the next room, and sitting 
down, made me sit on the same settee with her. 

O that I could call you daughter! began she at once; 
and turning half round to me, put one arm about me, 
with her other hand taking one of mine, and earneilly 
ooking in my downcaft face. 

I was silent. Ah Lucy I had Lady D. been the mother of 
Sir Charles Grandison, with what pleasure could I have 
listened to her 1 

You said, my dear, that Sir Charles Grandison will 
soon leave England; and then you sighed—^Will you be 
quite open-hearted.?—May I ask you a question in hope 
that you will? • 

I was silent: Yet the word Yes, was on my lips. 

You have caused it to be told me, that your affections 
are engaged. This has been a cruel blow upon ufc My 
Lord, nevertheless, has heard so much of you [He is really 
a good young man, my dear], that (against my advice, I 
own) he would have me introduce him into your com¬ 
pany. I see by his looks, that he could admire you above 
all women. He never was in Love: I should be sorry if he 
were disappointed in his firft Love. I hope his promised 
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prudence will be his guard, if there be no prospeft of his 
succeeding with you,—She paused—I was ^lill silent— 

It will be a mark of your frankness of heart, my dear, if, 
when you take my full meaning, you prevent me speak¬ 
ing more than I need.—I would not oppress you, my sweet 
Love—Such a delicacy, and such a frankness mingled, 
have I never seen in young woman—But, tell me, my 
dear, has Sir Charles Grandison made his addresses to 
you? 

It was a grievous que^ion for me to answer—But why 
was it so, my Lucy, when all the hopes I ever had, pro¬ 
ceeded from my own presumption, confirmed (that’s true 
of late!) by his sixers partiality in my favour; and when 
his unhappy Clementina has such a preferable claim? 

What says Miss Byron? 

She says, madam, that she reveres Lady D. and will 
answer any queftions that she puts to her, however affeft- 
ing—Sir Charles Grandison has not. 

Once I thought, proceeded she, that I never would 
make a second motion, were the woman a princess, who 
had confessed a prior love, or even liking: But the man is 
Sir Charles Grandison, whom all women mu^ esteem; 
and the woman is Miss Byron, whom all men muft love. 
Let me ask you, my dear—Have you any expeftation, 
that the firft of men (I will call him so) and the loveliest 
and mo^l: amiable-minded of women, can come together? 
—^You sighed, you know, when you mentioned that Sir 
Charles was soon to leave England; and you own that he 
has not made addresses to you—^Don’t be uneasy, my 
lovel—We women, iiuhesfiitender cases, see into each 
Other s hearts from small openings—L ook upon me^ 
youTTfidflmf—TOars^^^^ —--— 

YoTaflCadyship cohipuments me with delicacy and 
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frankness—It is too hard a que^ion, if I have any of the 
fir^l, to answer without blushes. A young woman to be 
supposed to have an efteem for a man, who has made no 
declarations and whose behaviour to her is such only as 
shews a politeness to which he is accustomed, and only 
the same kind of tenderness as he shews to his siSters;— 
and whom sometimes he calls siSler—as if—Ah, madam, 
how can one answer? 

You have answered, my dear, and with that delicacy 
and frankness too, which make a principal part of your 
charader. If my son (and he shall not be encouraged in 
his hopes, if he sees you not, mind as well as person, with 
his mother’s eyes) should not be able to check himself by 
the apprehensions he has had reason for, of being but a 
second man in the favour of the objeft of his wishes [^e, 
my dear, have our delicacies] could you not allow him a 
second place in your favour, that might, in time, as he 
should merit, and as you should subdue your preposses¬ 
sions, give him a fir^?—Hush—my dear, for one mo¬ 
ment—Your honour, your piety, are my ju^ depend¬ 
ence; and will be his.—^And now speak: It is to me, my 
dear; Speak your whole heart: Let not any apprehended 
difficulty—I am a woman as well as you; and prepared to 
indulge— •• 

Your goodness, madam, and nothing else, interrupted 
I, gives me difficulty.—My Lord D. seems to me to be a 
man of merit, and not a disagreeable man in his person 
and manners. What he said of Sir Charles Grandison, 
and of his emulation being fired by his example, gave him 
additional merit with me. He mu^ have a good mind. I 
wish him acquainted with Sir Charles, for his own sake, 
and for the sake of the world, which might be benefited 
by his large power, so happily direfted!—But, as to my- 
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self, I should forfeit the charafter of frankness of heart, 
which your Ladyship’s goodness ascribes to me, if I did 
not declare, that altho’ I cannot, and, I think, ought not., to 
entertain a hope with regard to Sir Charles Grandison, 
since there is a Lady who deserved him by severe suffer¬ 
ings before I knew him; yet is my heart so wholly attach¬ 
ed, that I cannot think it ju^ to give the lea^ encourage- 
mentto any other proposal. 

You are an excellent young woman: But, my dear, if 
Sir Charles Grandison is engaged—^your mind will, it 
must change. Few women marry their fir^f loves. Your 
heart— 

O madam! it is already a wedded heart: It is wedded to 
his merits: His merits will be always the objeft of my 
e^eem: I can never think of any other, as I ought to think 
of the man to whom I give my hand. 

Like merits, my dear, zsperson is not the principal mo¬ 
tive, may produce like attachments. My Lord D. will be, 
in your hands, another Sir Charles Grandison. 

How good you are, my dear Lady D.! But allow me to 
repeat, as the ^ronge^ expression I can use, because I 
mean it to carry all the force that can be given it. That my 
heart is already a wedded heart. 

You havftspoken with great force: God bless you, my 
dear, as I love you! The matter shall take its course. If my 
Lord should happen to be a single man some time hence 
(and, I can tell you, that your excellencies will make our 
choice difficult); and if your mind, from any accident, or 
from persuasion of friends, should then have received al¬ 
teration ; you may ill be happy in each other. I will 
therefore only thankyou for that openness of heart, which 
mu^ set free the heart of my son—Had you had the lea^l 
lurking inclination to coquetry, and could have taken 
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pride in conquests, he might have been an undone man. 
—^We will return to the company—But spare him, my 
dear: You muft not talk much: He will love you, if you 
do, too fervently for his own peace. Try to be a little auk- 
ward—I am afraid for him: Indeed I am. O that you had 
never seen Sir Charles Grandison! 

I could not answer one word. She took my hand; and 
led me into the company. 

Had I been silent, when my Lord direfted his discourse 
to me, or answered only No, or Yes, the Countess would 
have thought me very vain; and that I ascribed to myself 
the consequence she so generously gave me, with re^eft 
to my Lord. I therefore behaved and answered unafreft- 
edly; but avoided such a promptness of speech, as would 
have looked like making pretensions to knowlege and 
opinion, though some of my Lord’s queftions were ap¬ 
parently designed to engage me into freedom of discourse. 
The Countess observed me narrowly. She whispered to 
me, that she did-, and made me a very high compliment 
on my behaviour. How much, Lucy, do I love and rever¬ 
ence her! 

My Lord was spoken too slightly of, by Miss Grandi¬ 
son, in a former conversation. He is really a fine gentle¬ 
man. Any woman who is not engaged in har affeftions, 
may think herself very happy with him. His conversation 
was easy and polite, and he said nothing that was low or 
trifling. Indeed, Lucy, I think Mr. Greville and Mr. 
Fenwick are as greatly inferior to Lord D. as Lord D, is 
to Sir Charles Grandison. 

At parting, he requeued of me, to be allowed to repeat 
his visits. 

My Lord, said the Countess, before I could answer, 
you mu^ not expeft a mere ^iflf maiden answer from Miss 
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Byron: She is above all vulgar forms. She and her cousins 
have too much politeness, and, I will venture to say, dis¬ 
cernment, not to be glad of your acquaintance, as an ac¬ 
quaintance—But, for the reft, you muft look to your 
heart. 

I shall be afraid, said he, turning to the Countess, to 
ask your Ladyship for an explanation. Miss Byron, I 
hope. Sir, addressing himself to Mr. Reeves, will not re¬ 
fuse me her company, when I pay you my compliments. 
Then turning to me, I hope, madam, I shall not be punish¬ 
ed for admiring you. 

My Lord D. replied I, will be intitled to every civility. 
I had said more, had he not snatched my hand a little too 
eagerly, and kissed it. 

And thus much for the visit of the Countess of D. and 
the Earl. 

Did I tell you in my former Letter, that Emily is with 
me half her time.? She is a moft engaging young creature. 
Her manners are so pure! Her heart is so sincere and 
open 1 —O Lucy! you would dearly love her. I wish I may 
be asked to carry her down with me. Yet she adores her 
guardian: But her reverence for him will not allow of the 
innocent familiarity in thinking of him, that—I don’t 
know what I would say. But to love with an ardour, that 
would be dangerous to one’s peace, one muft have more 
tenderness than reverence for the objeft: Don’t you think 
so, Lucy.? 

Miss Grandison made me one of her flying visits, as 
she calls them, soon after the Countess and my Lord went 
away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reeves told her all that had been said 
before them by the Earl and Countess, as well before I 
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went down to them, as after. They could not tell her what 
passed between that Lady and me, when she took me 
aside. I had not had time to tell /Am. They referred to me 
for that; But besides that I was not in spirits, and cared 
not to say much, I was not willing to be thought, by my 
refusal of so great an offer, to seem to fallen myself upon 
her brother. 

She pitied (Who but muH?) Lady Clementina. She 
pitied her brother also: And, seeing me dejefted, she 
clasped her arms about me, and wet my cheek with a 
siHerlytear. 

Is it not Hrange, Lucy, that Sir Charles’s father should 
keep him so long abroad? These free-living men! of what 
absurditiesaretheynotguiltyPWhatmisfortunestoothers 
do they not occasion? One might, with the excellent Cle¬ 
mentina, ask. What had Mr. Grandison to do in Italy? 
Or why, if he muH go abroad, did he Hay so long? 

Travelling! Young men travelling! I cannot, my dear, 
but think it a very nonsensical thing! What can they see, 
but the ruins of the gay, once busy world, of which they 
have read?. 

To see a parcel of giddy boys, under the diredlion of 
tutors, or governors, hunting after—What.?—^Nothing; 
or at bell but ruins of ruins; for the imagination, aided by 
reflexion, muH be left, after all, to make out the greater 
glories which the grave-digger Time has buried too deep 
for discovery. “ 

And when this tour is completed, the travelled 
youth returns: And, what is his boall? Why, to be able to 
tell, perhaps his better-tm^t friend, who has never been 
out of his native country, that he has seen in ruins, what 
the other has a juHer idea of, from reading; and of which, 
it is more than probable, he can give a much better ac¬ 
count than the traveller. 
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And are these, petulant Harriet (methinks, Lucy, you 
demand)allthebenefits,thatyouwillsupposeSiRCHARLES 
Grandison has reaped from his travelling? 

Why, no. But then, in turn, I ask. Is every traveller a 
Sir Charles Grandison?—And does not even he confess 
to Dr. Bartlett, that he wished he had never seen Italy? 
And may not the poor Clementina, and all her family, for 
sake, wish he never had? 

If an opportunity offers, I don’t know, but I may ask 
Sir Charles, Whether, in his conscience, he thinks, that, 
taking in every consideration, relating to time, expence, 
risques of life, health, morals, this part of the fashionable 
education of youth of condition is such an indispensable 
one, as some seem to suppose it? If Sir Charles Grandison 
give it not in favour of travelling, I believe it will be con¬ 
cluded, that six parts out of eight of the little masters who 
are sent abroad for improvement, might as well be kept 
at home; if, especially, they would be orderly^ and let their 
fathers and mothers know what to do with them. 

O my uncle! I am afraid of you: But spare the poor 
girl: Sheacknowleges her petulance, her presumption. 
The occasion you know, and will pity her for it: How¬ 
ever, neither petulance nor presumption shall make her 
declare as h«r sentiments what really are not so, in her 
unprejudiced hours; and she hopes to have her heart al¬ 
ways open to convidtion. 

For the present, Adieu, my Lucy. 

P.S. Dr. Bartlett tells me, that Mr. Beauchamp is at 
Calais, waiting the pleasure of his father; and that 
Sir Harry has sent express for him, as at his Lady’s 
motion. 
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LETTER XX. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation, 

Tuesday, April 4. 

S IR CHARLES GRANDISONcametotownka 
night. He was so polite, as to send to enquire after my 
health; and to let Mr. Reeves know, that he would do 
himself the honour, as he called it, of breakfasting with 
him this morning. Very ceremonious either for his own 
sake, or for mine—Perhaps for both. 

So I am in expectation of seeing, within this half-hour, 
the noble Clementina’s future—Ah I^ucy! 

The compliment, you see, is to Mr. Reeves—Shall I 
Stay above, and see if he will ask for me} He owes me 
something for the emotion he gave me in Lord L’s lib¬ 
rary. Very little of him since have I seen. 

“Honour forbids me, said he, then: Yet honour bids 
me.—But I cannot beungenerous, selfish”—Thesewords 
are Still in my ear.—^What could he mean by them?— 
Honour forbids me —^What! to explain himself? He had 
been telling me a tender tale: He had ended it. What did 
honour forbid him to do ?—T et honour bids ms! Why then 
did he not follow the dictates of honour? 

But I cannot be unjuSl: —To Clementina he means. 
Who wished him to be so.?— UnjuSl! I hope not. It a 
diminution to your glory. Sir Charles Grandison, to have 
the word unju§l in this way of speaking, in your thoughts 1 
As if a good man had lain under a temptation to be unjuSl ; 
and had but then recolleCted himself. 

“7 cannot be ungenerous." To the noble Lady, I sup¬ 
pose? He must take compassion on her. And did he thmk 
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himself under an obligation to my forwardness to make 
this declaration to me, as to one who wished him to be un¬ 
generous to such a Lady for my sake!—I cannot bear the 
thought of this. Is it not as if he said, “Fond Harriet, I see 
what you expeft from me—But I muft have compassion 
/or, I cannot be ungenerous /o, Clementina!”—But, what 
a poor word is compassion! Noble Clementina! I grieve for 
you, tho’ the man be indeed a generous man!—O defend 
me, my better genius, from wanting the compassion even 
of a Sir Charles Grandison! 

But what means he by the word selfish! He cannot be 
selfish! —I comprehend not the meaning of this word— 
Clementina has a very high fortune—Harriet but a very 
middling one. He cannot be unju§i^ ungenerous to Cle¬ 
mentina—Nor yet selfish —^This word confounds me, 
from a man that says nothing at random! 

Well, but breakfa^-time is come, while I am busy in 
self-debatings. I will go down, that I may not seem to 
affed: parade. I will endeavour to see with indifference, 
him that we have all been admiring and studying for this 
la^l fortnight, in such a variety of lights—The Christian r 
The Hero: The friend:—Ah, Lucy! The Lover of Cle-, 
mentina: The generous Kinsman of Lord W.: The mod- i 
e^ and deliaate Benefador of the Mansfields: The free,!, 
gay, Raillier of Lady Beauchamp; and in her of all oiiri 
Sex’s foibles! 

But he is come! While I am prating to you with my 
pen, he is come.-r-Why, Lucy, would you detain me.?— 
Now mud the fool go down in a kind of hurry: Yet day 
till she is sent for.—^And that is now. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Miss Byro N. 7 » Continuation. 

O L U C Y, I havesuch a conversation to relate to you! 
—But let me lead to it. 

Sir Charles met me at the opening of the door. He was 
all himself—Such an unaffedled modesty and politeness; 
yet such an ease and freedom! 

I thought by his address, that he would have taken my 
hand; and both hands were so emulatively passive—How 
does he manage it to be so free in a flr^ address, yet so 
respeftful, that a princess could not blame him? 

After breakfa^, my cousins being sent for out to at¬ 
tend Sir John Alle^ree and his Niece, Sir Charles and I 
were left alone: And then, with an air equally solemn and 
free, he addressed himself to me. 

The la^ time I had the honour of being alone with my 
good Miss Byron, I told her a very tender tale. I was sure 
it would raise in such a heart as hers generous compassion 
for the noble^ lady on the Continent; and I presumed, as 
my difficulties were not owing either to rashness or indis¬ 
cretion, that she would also pity the relater. * 

The ftory did indeed affedf you; yet, for my own sake, 
as well as yours, I referred you to Dr. Bartlett for the par¬ 
ticulars of some parts of it, upon which I could not ex¬ 
patiate. 

The Doftor, madam, has let me know the particulars 
which he communicated to you. I remember with pain 
the pain I gave to your generous heart in Lord L’s Study. 
I am sure you mu^ have suffered ftill more from the same 
compassionate goodness on the communications he made 
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you. May I, madam, however, add a few particulars to 
the same subjeft, which he then could not give you? Now 
you have been let into so considerable a part of my ilory, 

I am desirous to acquaint you, and that rather than any 
woman in the world, with all that I know myself of this 
arduous affair. 

He ceased speaking. I was in tremors. Sir, Sir—The 
^ory I mu^ own, is a moft affefting one. How much is 
the unhappy Lady to be pitied! You will do me honour in 
acquainting me with further particulars of it. 

Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the Bishop of 
Nocera, second brother to Lady Clementina, has very 
lately written to me, requeuing that I will make one more 
visit to Bologna—I have the Letter. You read Italian, 
madam. Shall I—Or will you—He held it to me. 

I took it. These, Lucy, are the contents. 

“The Bishop acquaints him with the very melancholy 
way they are in. The father and mother declining in their 
healths. Signor Jeronymo worse than when Sir Charles 
left them .His sifter also declining in her health: Y et earn- 
eftftilltoseehim. 

He says. That she is at present at Urbino; but is soon 
to go to Naples to the General’s. He urges him to make 
them one visk more; yet owns, that his family are not un¬ 
animous in the requeft: But that he, and Father Mares- 
cotti, and the Marchioness, are extremely earneft that 
this indulgence should be granted to the wishes of his 
sifter. 

He offers to meet him, at his own appointment, and 
conduft him to Bologna; where, he tells him, his presence 
will rejoice every heart, and procure an unanimous con¬ 
sent to the interview so much desired: And says, that if 
this measure, which he is sorry he has so long withftood, 
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answers not his hopes, he will advise the shutting up of 
their Clementina in a Nunnery, or to consign her to pri¬ 
vate hands, where she shall be treated kindly, but as per¬ 
sons in her unhappy circumftances are accuftomed to be 
treated.” 

Sir Charles then shewed me a Letter from Signor Jero- 
nymo; in which he acquaints him with the dangerous way 
he is in. He tells him, “That his life is a burden to him. 
He wishes it was brought to its period. He does not think 
himself in skilful hands. He complains mo^l of the wound 
which is in his hip-joint; and which has hitherto baffled 
the art both of the Italian and French surgeons who have 
been consulted. He wishes, that himself and Sir Charles 
had been of one country, he says, since the greatest feli¬ 
city he now has to wish for, is to yield up his life to the 
Giver of it, in the arms of his Grandison.” 

He mentions not one word in this melancholy Letter 
of his unhappy siller: Which Sir Charles accounted for, 
by supposing, that she not being at Bologna, they kept 
from him, in his deplorable way, everything relating to 
her, that was likely to di^urb him. 

He then read part of a letter written in English, by the 
admired Mrs. Beaumont; some of the contents of which 
were, as you shall hear, extremely affe 61 :ing<' 

“Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of the situ¬ 
ation of the unhappy young Lady; and excuses herself for 
not having done it before, in answer to his reque^, by 
reason of an indisposition under which she had for some 
time laboured, which had hindered her from making the 
necessary enquiries. 

She mentions, that the Lady had received no benefit 
from her journeyings from place to place; and from her 
voyage from Leghorn to Naples, and back again; and 
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blames her attendants, who, to quiet her, unknown to 
their principals, for some time, kept her in expeftation 
of seeing her Chevalier, at the end of each; for her more 
prudent Camilla, she says, had been hindered by illness 
from attending her, in several of the excursions. 

They had a second time, at her own request, put her 
into a Nunnery. She at fir^t was so sedate in it as gave 
them hopes: But the novelty going off, and one of the 
sifters, to try her, having officiously asked her to go with 
her into the parlour, where she said, she would be allowed 
to converse through the grate with a certain English 
gentleman, her impatience, on her disappointment, made 
her more ungovernable than they had ever known her; 
for she had been for two hours before, meditating what 
she would say to him. 

For a week together, she was vehemently intent upon 
being allowed to visit England; and had engaged her 
cousins Sebaftiano and Juliano to promise to escort her 
thither, if she could obtain leave. 

Her mother brought her off this when nobody else 
could, only by entreating her, for her sake, never to think 
of it more. 

The Marchioness then, encouraged by this inftance 
of her obedience, took her under her own care: But the 
young Lady going on from flight to flight; and the way 
she was in visibly affedling the health of her indulgent 
mother; a doftor was found, who was absolutely of opin¬ 
ion, that nothing byt harsh methods would avail: And in 
this advice Lady Sforza, and her daughter Laurana, and 
the General, concurring, she was told, that she muft pre¬ 
pare to go to Milan. She was so earned to be excused from 
going thither, and to be permitted to go to Florence to 
Mrs. Beaumont, that they gave way to her entreaties; 


u 
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and the Marquis himself, accompanying her to Florence, 
prevailed on Mrs. Beaumont to take her under her care. 

With her she ^aid three weeks: She was tolerably 
sedate in that space of time; but mo^l so, when she was 
talking of England, and of the Chevalier Grandison, and 
his sixers, with whom she wished to be acquainted. She 
delighted to speak English, and to talk of the tenderness 
and goodness of her tutor; and of what he said to her, up¬ 
on such and such a subjeft. 

At the three weeks end, the General made her a visit, 
in company of Lady Sforza; and her talk being all on this 
subjeft, they were both highly displeased; and hinted, 
that she was too much indulged in it; and, unhappily, she 
repeating some tender passages that passed in the inter¬ 
view her mother had permitted her to hold with the Che¬ 
valier, the General would have it, that Mr. Grandison 
had designedly, from the fir^, sought to give himself con¬ 
sequence with her; and expressed himself, on the occa¬ 
sion, with great violence against him. 

He carried his displeasure to extremity, and obliged 
her to go away with his aunt and him that very day, to her 
great regret; and as much to the regret of Mrs. Beaumont, 
and of the Ladies her friends; who tenderly loved the in¬ 
nocent visionary^ as sometimes they called her. And Mrs. 
Beaumont is sure, that the gentle treatment she met with 
from them, would in time, though perhaps slowly, have 
greatly helped her. ’ ’ , 

Mrs. Beaumont then gives an ac.count of the harsh 
treatment the poor young Lady met with. 

Sir Charles Grandison would have ^lopt reading here. 
He said, he could not read it to me, without such a change 
of voice, as would add to my pain, as well as to his own. 

Tears often ilole down my cheeks, when I read the 
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Letters of the Bishop and Signor Jeronymo, and as Sir 
Charles read a part of Mrs. Beaumont’s Letter: And I 
doubted not but what was to follow would make them 
flow. Yet, I said, Be pleased. Sir, to let me read on. I am 
not a Granger to digress. I can pity others, or I should 
not deserve pity myself. 

He pointed to the place; and withdrew to the window. 

Mrs. Beaumont says, “That the poor mother was pre¬ 
vailed upon to resign her child wholly to the management 
of Lady Sforza, and her daughter Laurana, who took her 
with them to their Palace in Milan. 

The tender parent, however, besought them to spare 
all unnecessary severity; which they promised: But Lau¬ 
rana objefted to Camilla’s attendance. She was thought 
too indulgent; and her servant Laura, as a more manage¬ 
able person, was taken in her place.”And O how cruelly, 
as you shall hear, did they treat her! 

Father Marescotti, being obliged to visit a dying rela¬ 
tion at Milan, was desired by the Marchioness to inform 
himself of the way her beloved daughter was in, and of the 
methods taken with her. Lady Laurana having in her Let¬ 
ters boailed of both. The good Father acquainted Mrs. 
Beaumont with the following particulars: 

“He was«urprised to find a difficulty made of his see¬ 
ing the Lady: But insisting on it, he found her to be 
wholly spiritless, and in terror; afraid to speak, afraid to 
look, before her cousin Laurana; yet seeming to want to 
complain to him..He took notice of this to Laurana—O 
Father, said she, we are in the right way, I assure you: 
When we had her fir^l, her Chevalier, and an interview 
with him, were ever in her mouth; but now she is in such 
order, that she never speaks a word of him. But what, 
asked the compassionate Father, mu^l she have suffered. 
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to be brought to this?—Don’t you, Father, trouble your¬ 
self about that, replied the cruel Laurana: The doftors 
have given their opinion, that some severity was neces¬ 
sary. It is all for her good. 

The poor Lady expressed herself to him, withearneft- 
ness, after the veil; a subject on which, it seems, they in¬ 
dulged her; urging, that the only way to secure her health 
of mind, if it could be reftored, was to yield to her wishes. 
Lady Sforza said, that it was not a point that she herself 
would press; but it was her opinion, that her familysinned 
in opposingadivinededication;and, perhaps, their daugh¬ 
ter’s malady might be a judgment upon them for it.” 

The Father, in his Letter to Mrs. Beaumont, ‘‘ascribes 
to Lady Sforza self-intereifed motives for her conduft; to 
Laurana, envy on account of Lady Clementina’s superior 
qualities: But nobody, he says, till now, doubted Lau- 
rana’s love of her.” 

Father Marescotti then gives a shocking in^ance of 
the barbarous Laurana’s treatment of the noble sufferer 
—All for her good —Wretch! how my heart rises against 
her! Her servant Laura, under pretence of confessing to 
her Bologna Father, in tears, acquainted him with it. It 
was perpetrated but the day before. 

‘‘When any severity was to be exercised iSpon the un¬ 
happy Lady, I.,aura was always shut out of her apartment. 
Her Lady had said something that she was to be chidden 
for. Lady Sforza, who was not altogether so severe as her 
daughter, was not at home. Laura likened, in tears: She 
heard Laurana in great wrath with Lady Clementina, and 
threaten her—and her young Lady break out to this 
effeft—^What have I done to you, Laurana, to be so used? 
—^You are not the cousin Laurana you used to be. You 
know I am not able to help myself: Why do you call me 
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crazy, and frantic, Laurana.^ [Vile upbraider, Lucy!] If 
the Almighty has laid his hand upon me, should I not be 
pitied.?— 

It is all for your good I It is all for your good, Clemen¬ 
tina! You could not always have spoken so sensibly, cou¬ 
sin. 

Cruel Laurana! You loved me once! I have no Mo¬ 
ther, as you have. My Mother was a good Mother: But 
she is gone! Or I am gone, I know not which! 

She threatened her then with the Strait Wai^coat, a 
punishmentatwhichtheunhappy Lady wasalways greatly 
terrified. Laura heard her beg and pray; but, Laurana 
coming out, she was forced to retire. 

The poor young Lady apprehending her cruel cou¬ 
sin’s return with the threatened waistcoat, and with the 
woman that used to be brought in when they were dis¬ 
posed to terrify her, went down and hid herself under a 
^lair-case, where she was soon discovered by her cloaths, 
which she had not been careful to draw in after her.” 

O Lucy! how I wept! How insupportable to me, said 
Sir Charles, would have been my reflexions, had my 
conscience told me, that I had been the wilful cause of 
the noble Clementina’s calamity! 

After I had a little recovered, I read to myself the next 
paragraph, which related, “that the cruel Laurana drag¬ 
ged the sweet sufferer by her gown, from her hiding- 
place, inveighing againft her, threatening her: She, all 
patient, resigned, her hands crossed on her bosom, pray¬ 
ing for mercy, not by speech, but by her eyes, which 
however, wept not: And causing her to be carried up to 
her chamber, there punished her with the Strait Waist¬ 
coat, as she had threatened. 

“Father Marescotti was greatly affedled with Laura’s 
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relation, as well as with what he had himself observed; 
But on his return to Bologna, dreading to acquaint her 
mother, for her own sake, with the treatment her Cle¬ 
mentina met with, he only said, he did not quite approve 
of it, and advised her not to oppose the young Lady’s be¬ 
ing brought home, if the Bishop and the General came 
into it: But he laid the whole matter before the Bishop, 
who wrote to the General to join with him out of hand, to 
release their sifter from her present bondage: And the 
General meeting the Bishop on a set day at Milan, for 
that purpose, the Lady was accordingly released. 

A breach ensued upon it, with Lady Sforza and her 
daughter; who would have it, that Clementina was much 
better for their management. They had by terror broken 
her spirit, and her passiveness was reckoned upon as an 
indication of amendment. 

The Marchioness being much indisposed, the young 
Lady, attended by her Camilla, was carried to Naples; 
where it is supposed she now is. Poor young Lady, how 
has she been hurried about!—But who can think of her 
cousin Laurana without extreme indignation.? 

Mrs. Beaumont writes, that the Bishop would fain 
have prevailed upon his brother the General, to join with 
him in an invitation to Sir Charles Grandison to come 
over, as a laft expedient, before they locked her up either 
in a Nunnery, or in some private house: But the General 
would by no means come into it. • 

He asked, What was proposed to be the end of Sir 
Charles’s visit, were all that was wished from it to follow, 
in his sixer’s restored mind.?—He never, he said, would 
give his consent that she should be the wife of an English 
Prote^lant. 

“The Bishop declared that he was far from wishing 
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her to be so: But he was for leaving that to after-consider¬ 
ation. Could they but restore his si^er to her reason, that 
reason, co-operating with her principles, might answer 
all their hopes. 

He might r^^his expedient, the General said, with all 
his heart: But he looked upon the Chevalier Grandison 
to be a man of art; and he was sure he muft have entangled 
his sifter by means imperceptible to her, and to them; 
but yet more efficacious to his ends, than an open declar¬ 
ation. Had he not, he asked, found means to fascinate 
Olivia, and as many women as he came into company 
with.?—For his part, he loved not the Chevalier. He had 
forced him by his intrepidity to be civil to him: But forced 
civility was but a temporary one. It was his way to judge 
of causes by the effefts: And this he knew, that he had 
loft a sifter who would have been a jewel in the crown of a 
prince: And would not be answerable for consequences, 
if he and Sir Charles Grandison were once more to meet, 
be it where it would. 

Father Marescotti, however, joining, as the Bishop 
writes, with him, and the Marchioness, in a desire to try 
this expedient; and being sure that the Marquis and Sig¬ 
nor Jeronymo would not be averse to it, he took a resolu¬ 
tion to write over to him, as has been related.” 

This Lucy, is the ftate of the unhappy case, as briefly 
and as clearly as my memory will serve to give it. And 
what a rememberer, if I may make a word, is the heart!— 
Not a circumftance escapes it. 

And now it remained for me to know of Sir Charles 
what answer he had returned. 

Was not my situation critical, my dear.? Had Sir Charles 
asked my opinion, before he had taken his resolutions, I 
should have given it with my whole heart, that he should 
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fly to the comfort of the poor Lady. But then he would 
have shewn a suspense unworthy of Clementina; and a 
compliment to me, which a good man, so circum^lanced, 
ought not to make. 

My regard for him (yet what a poor affefted word is 
regard!) was nevertheless as ftrong as ever. Generosity, 
or rather justice, to Clementina, and that so often avowed 
regard to him, pulled my heart two ways. I wanted to con¬ 
sider with myself for a few moments: I was desirous to 
clear the conduft that I was to shew on this trying occa¬ 
sion, as well of precipitance, as of affeftation; and my 
cousin Reeves juft then coming in for something she 
wanted, I took the opportunity, while he made a com¬ 
pliment to her, to say, as to both, I will return immedi¬ 
ately: And withdrew. 

' I went up to my own apartment. I traversed my ante¬ 
chamber, three or four times. Harriet Byron, said I to 
myself, be not mean. Haft thou not the example of a Cle¬ 
mentina before thee.? Her Religion and her Love, com¬ 
bating together, have overturned the noble creature’s 
reason. Thou canft not be called to such a trial: But canft 
thou not shew, that if thou wert, thou couldft have afted 
greatly, if not so greatly.?—Sir Charles Grandison is juft: 
He ought to prefer to thee the excellent ■Clementina. 
Priority of claim, compassion for the noble sufferer, merits 
so superior!—I love him for his merits: Shall I not love 
merits nearly as great in one of my own Sex} The ftruggle 
will coft thee something: But go down,.and try to be above 
thyself. 

Down I went, not displeased with myself for haveing 
been able to resolve upon such an effort. Banished to thy 
retirement, to thy pillow, thought I, be all the|7>/. Often 
have I contended for the dignity of my Sex; let me now 
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be an example to myself, and not unworthy in my own 
eyes (when I come to refleft) of an union, could it have 
been effefted, with a man whom a Clementina looked up 
to with hope. 

My cousin withdrew when I came in: Sir Charles met 
me at the door: I hope he saw dignity in my aspeft, with¬ 
out pride. 

I spoke while spirit was high in me, and to keep myself 
up to it. My heart bleeds. Sir, for the distresses of your 
Clementina [Yes, Lucy, I said your Clementina]. I could 
not but withdraw for a few moments to contemplate her 
great behaviour; and I moSl sincerely lament her dis¬ 
tresses. What, that is in the power of man, cannot Sir 
Charles Grandison do.? You have honoured me. Sir, with 
the title of SiHer. In the tenderness of that relation, per¬ 
mit me to say, that I dread the effeds of the General’s 
petulance: I feel next for you the pain that it muSf give to 
your humane heart to be once more personally present to 
the woes of the inimitable Clementina: But I am sure you 
did not hesitate a moment about leaving all your friends 
here in England, and resolving to hasten over to try, at 
lea^, what can be done for the noble sufferer. 

Had he praised me highly for this my address to him, 
it would have looked, such was the situation on both 
sides, as if he had thought this disintere^ed behaviour in 
me, an extraordinary piece of magnanimity and self- 
denial; and, of consequence, as if he had supposed I had 
views upon him, which he wondered I could give up. His 
is the moft delicate of human minds. 

He led me to my seat, and taking his by me, ^lill hold¬ 
ing my passive hand—Ever since I have had the honour 
of Miss Byron’s acquaintance, I have considered her as 
one of the mo£t excellent of women. My heart demands 
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alliance with hers; and hopes to be allowed its claim, tho^ 
such are the delicacies of situation, that I scarcely dare to 
truft myself to speak upon the subjeft. From the fir^, I 
called Miss Byron my Si^er; but she is more to me than 
the deare^l si^er; and there is a more tender friendship, 
that I aspire to hold with her, whatever may be the acci¬ 
dents, on either side, to bar a further wish: And this I mufl 
hope, that she will not deny me, so long as it shall be con¬ 
silient with her other attachments. 

He paused. I made an effort to speak: But speech was 
denied me. My face, as I felt, glowed like the fire before 
me. 

My heart, resumed he, is ever on my lips. It is tortured 
when I cannot speak all that is in it. Professions I am not 
accuftomed to make. As I am not conscious of being un¬ 
worthy of your friendship, I will suppose it; and further 
talk to you of my affairs and engagements, as that tender 
friendship may warrant. 

Sir, you do me honour, was all I could say. 

I had a Letter from the faithful Camilla. I hold not a 
correspondence with her: But the treatment that her 
young Lady met with, of which she had got some general 
intimations, and some words that the Bishop said to her, 
which expressed his wishes, that I would make them one 
more visit at Bologna, urged her to write, begging of me 
for Heaven’s sake, to go over. But unless one of the family 
had written to me, and by consent of others of it, what 
hope had I of a welcome, after I had been as often refused, 
as I had requeued, while I was in Italy, to be admitted to 
the presence of the Lady, who was so desirous of one in¬ 
terview more.?—Especially, as Mrs. Beaumont gave me 
no encouragement to go, but the contrary, from what she 
observed of the inclinations of the family. 
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Mrs. Beaumont is of opinion, as in the conclusion 
of the Letter before you, that I should not go, unless the 
General and the Marquis join their requells to those of 
the Marchioness, the Bishop, and Father Marescotti. 
But I had no sooner perused the Bishop’s Letter, than I 
wrote, that I would moil chearfully comply with his 
wishes: But that I should be glad that I might not be un¬ 
der any obligation to go further than Bologna; where I 
might have the happiness to attend my Jeronymo, as well 
as his siiler. 

I had a little twitch at my heart, Lucy. I was sorry for 
it: But my judgment was entirely with him. 

And now, madam, you will wonder, that you see not 
any preparations for my departure. All is prepared: I on¬ 
ly wait for the company of one gentleman, who is settling 
his affairs with all expedition to go with me. He is an able, 
a skilful surgeon, who has had great praftice abroad, and 
in the armies; and having acquired an easy fortune, is 
come to settle in his native country. My Jeronymo ex¬ 
presses himself dissatisfied with his surgeons. If Mr. 
Lowther can be of service to him, how happy shall I think 
fliyiHFRthd if my presence can be a means to reftore the 
noble Clementina—But how dare I hope it.?—And yet I 
am persuaded, that in her case, and with such a temper of 
mind (unused to hardship and opposition as she had been) 
the only way to recover her, would have been by comply¬ 
ing with her in every-thing that her heart or head was 
earneftly set upon: For what controul was necessary to a 
young Lady, who never, even in thelSlgtit^her u^jjady, 
uttered’ a wisK”br llWu^t tHaTwa^ont'rgry'^^^ 
eithel td enls*;"or^^ the honour of her 

nam' 57 ‘an 3 J ffiow me, maHam,‘tO'say, ’tb thepn</? of her 
Sex? ■■ 
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I am under an obligation to go to Paris, proceeded he, 
from the Will of my late friend Mr. Danby. I shall ^lop 
there for a day or two only, in order to put things in a way 
for my la^l hand, on my return from Italy. 

When I am in Italy, I shall perhaps be enabled to ad- 
juft two or three accounts that ^and out, in relation to 
the affairs of my Ward. 

This day at dinner I shall see Mrs. Oldham, and her 
sons; and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs. 0 -Hara, and her 
Husband, and Captain Salmonet. 

To-morrow, I hope for the honour of your company, 
madam, and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves’s, at dinner; and be so 
good as to engage them for the re^t of the day. You muft 
not deny me; because I shall want your influence upon 
Charlotte, to make her fix Lord G’s happy day, that I may 
be able to see their hands united before I set out: As my 
return will be uncertain— 

Ah, Lucy, more twitches jufl then!— 

Thursday next is the day fixed for the triple marriage 
of the Danby’s. I have promised to give Miss Danby to 
Mr. Galliard and to dine with them and their friends at 

If I can see my Lord W. and Charlotte happy before I 
go, I shall be highly gratified. • 

It is another of my wishes, to see my friend Beauchamp 
in England firfl, and to leave him in possession of his 
father’s love, and of his mother-in-law’s civility. Dr.»Bart- 
lett and he will be happy in each other. I shall correspond 
with the Doftor. He greatly admires you, madam, and 
will communicate to you all you shall think worthy of 
your notice, relating to the proceedings of a man who will 
always think himself honoured by your enquiries after 
him. 
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Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandison then sighed. He 
seemed to look more than he spoke. I will not promise for 
my heart, if he treats me with more than the tenderness of 
friendship: If he gives me room to think that he wishes— 
But what can he wish.? He ought to be, he muU be, Cle¬ 
mentina’s : And I will endeavour to make myself happy, 
if I can maintain the second place in his friendship: And 
when he offers me this, shall I, Lucy, be so little^ as to be 
displeased with the man, who cannot be to me all that I 
had once hoped he could be.?—No!—He shall be the 
same glorious creature in my eyes; I will admire his good¬ 
ness of heart, and greatness of mind; and I will think him 
intitled to my utmoft gratitude for the protection he gave 
me from a man of violence, and for the kindness he has 
already shewn me. Is not friendship the basis of my Love.? 
And does he not tender me that .? 

Nevertheless, at the time, do what I could, I found a 
tear ready to Clart. My heart was very untoward, Lucy; 
and I was guilty of a little female turn. When I found the 
twinkling of my eyes would not disperse the too ready 
drop, and felt it dealing down my cheek, I wiped it off— 
The poor Emily, said I —She will be grieved at parting 
with you. Emily loves her guardian. 

And I lovetmy ward. I once had a thought, madam, of 
beggingyoar protection of Emily: But as I have two sis¬ 
ters, I think she will be happy under their wings, and in 
the protection of my good Lord L.; and the rather, as I 
have no doubt of overcoming her unhappy mother, by 
making her husband’s intered a guaranty for her toler¬ 
able, if not good, behaviour to her child. 

I was glad to carry my thoughts out of myself, as I may 
say, and from my own concerns. We all. Sir, said I, look 
upon Mr. Beauchamp as a future— 
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Husband for Emily, madam? interrupted he—It muft 
not be at my motion. My friend shall be intitled to share 
with me my whole estate; but I will never seek to lead the 
choice of my Ward. Let Emily, some time hence, find 
out the husband she can be happy with; Beauchamp the 
wife he can love; Emily, if I can help it, shall not be the 
wife of any man’s convenience. Beauchamp is nice, and I 
will be as nice for my Ward ; and the more so, as I hope 
I she herself wants not delicacy. There is a cruelty in per¬ 
suasion, where the heart rejefts the person proposed, 

' whether the urger be parent or guardian. 

Lord bless me, thought I, what a man is this! 

Do you expedl: Mr. Beauchamp soon. Sir? 

Every day, madam. 

And is it possible. Sir, that you can bring all these 
things to bear before you leave England, and go so soon? 

I fear nothing but Charlotte’s whimsies: Have you, 
madam, any reason to apprehend that she is averse to an 
alliance with Lord G.? His father and aunt are very im¬ 
portunate for an early celebration. 

None at all. Sir. 

Then I shall depend much upon yours, and Lord and 
Lady L’s influence over her. 

He besought my excuse for detaining my attention so 
long. Upon his motion to go, my two cousins came in. 
He took even a solemn leave of me, and a very respeftful 
one of them. ,. 

I had kept up my spirits to their utmoft Wretch: I be¬ 
sought my cousins to excuse me for a few minutes. His 
departure from me was foo solemn; and I hurried up to 
my closet; and after a few involuntary sobs, a flood of 
tears relieved me. I besought, on my knees, peace to the 
diflurbed mind of the excellent Clementina, calmness 
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and resignation to my own, and safety to Sir Charles. And 
then, drying my eyes at the glass, I went down ftairs to 
my cousins; and on their enquiries (with looks of deep 
concern) after the occasion of my red eyes, I said. All is 
over! All is over! my dear cousins. I cannot blame him: 
He is all that is noble and good—I can say no more ju^l 
now. The particulars you shall have from my pen. 

I went up stairs to write: And except for one half hour 
at dinner, and another at tea, I ^fopt not till I had done. 

And here, quite tired, uneasy, vexed with myself, yet 
hardly knowing why, I lay down my pen.—Take what I 
have written, cousin Reeves: If you can read it, do: And 
then dispatch it to my Lucy. 

But, on second thoughts, I will shew it to the two 
Ladies, and Lord L. before it is sent away. They will be 
curious to know what passed in a conversation, where the 
critical circumstances both of us were in, required a de¬ 
licacy which I am not sure was so well observed on my 
side, as on his. 

I shall, I know, have their pity: But let nobody who 
pities not the noble Clementina, shew any for 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXII. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

Tuesday Night, April 4. 

M ISS GRANDISON came to me juSl as we had 
supped. She longed, she said, to see me; but was 
prevented coming before, and desired to know what had 
passed between her brother and me this morning. I gave 
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her the Letter, which I had but a little while before con¬ 
cluded. He had owned, she said, that he had breakfafted 
with me, and spoke of me to her, and Lord and Lady L. 
with an ardour, that gave them pleasure. She put my Let¬ 
ter into her bosom. I ma% I hope, Harriet—If you please, 
madam, said I. 

If you please, madam, repeated she; and with that do-lo- 
rous accent too, my Harriet!—My si^er and I have been 
in tears this morning: Lord L. had much ado to forbear. 
Sir Charles will soon leave us. 

It can’t be helped, Charlotte. Did you dine to-day in 
St. James’s Square.? 

No, indeed!—My brother had a certain tribe with 
him; and the woman also. It is very difficult, I believe, 
Harriet, for good people to forbear doing sometimes more 
than goodness requires of them. 

Could you not, Charlotte, have sat at table with them 
for one hour or two.? 

My brother did not ask me. He did not expeft it. He 
gives every-body their choice, you know. He told me laft 
night who were to dine with him to-day, and supposed I 
would choose to dine with Lady L. or withjyca, he was so 
free as to say. 

He did us an honour, which you thoughi too great a 
one. But if he had asked you, Charlotte— 

Then I should have bridled. Indeed, I asked him, If 
he did not over-do it. 

What was his answer.? 

Perhaps he might.—But I, said he, may never see 
Mrs. Oldham again. I want to inform myself of her future 
intentions, with a view (over-do it again, Charlotte!) to 
make her easy and happy for life. Her children are in the 
world. I want to give her a credit that will make her re- 
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membred by them, as they grow up, with duty. I hope I 
am superior to forms. She is conscious. I can pity her. She 
is a gentlewoman; and intitled to a place at any man’s 
table to whom shenever wasaservant. She never was mine. 

And what. Miss Grandison, could you say in answer.? 
asked I. 

What!—^Why I put up my lip. 

Ungracious girl! 

I can’t help it. That may become a man to do in such 
cases as this, that would not a woman. 

Sir Charles wants not delicacy^ my dear, said I. 

He muft suppose, that I should have sat swelling, and 
been reserved: He was right not to ask me—So be quiet, 
Harriet—And yet, perhaps, you would be as tame to a 
husband’s mistress, as you seem favourable to a father’s. 

She then put on one of her arch looks— 

The cases differ, Charlotte—But do you know what 
passed between the generous man, and the mortified wo¬ 
man and her children; mortified as they mudl be by his 
goodness.? 

Yes, yes; I had curiosity enough to ask Dr. Bartlett 
about it all. 

Pray, Charlotte— 

Dr. Bartlett is favourable to every-body, sinners as 
well as saints—He began with praising the modesty of 
her dress, the humility of her behaviour: He said, that 
she trembled and looked down, till she was reassured by 
Sir Charles. Such creatures have all their tricks, Harriet. 

You, Charlotte, are not favourable to sinners, and 
hardly to saints. But pray proceed. 

Why, he re-assured the woman, as I told you. And 
then proceeded to ask many questions of the elder Old¬ 
ham—I pitied that young fellow—to have a mother in 


X 
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his eye, whose very tenderness to the young ones kept 
alive the sense of her guilt. And yet what would she have 
been, had she not been doubly tender to the innocents, 
who were born to shame from her fault.^ The young man 
acknowleged a military genius, and Sir Charles told him, 
that he would, on his return from a journey he was going 
to take, consider whether he could not do him service in 
the way he chose. He gave him, it seems, a brief ledhire 
on what he should aim to be, and what avoid, to qualify 
himself for a man of true honour; and spoke very hand¬ 
somely of such gentlemen of the army as are real gentle¬ 
men. The young fellow, continued Miss Grandison, may 
look upon himself to be as good as provided for, since my 
brother never gives the moil distant hope that is not fol¬ 
lowed by absolute certainty, the fir^l: opportunity, not 
that ofers, but which he can make. 

He took great notice of the little boys. He dilated their 
hearts, and set them a prating; and was pleased with their 
prate. The Doftor, who had never seen him before in the 
company of children, applauded him for his vivacity, and 
condescending talk to them. The tendered father in the 
world, he said, could not have behaved more tenderly, or 
shewed himself more delighted with his own children, 
than he did with those brats of Mrs. Oldham^ 

Ah, Charlotte! And is it out of doubt, that you are the 
Daughter of Lady Grandison, and Sifter of Sir Charles 
Grandison.^—^Well, but I believe you are—Somq,chil¬ 
dren take after the father, some after the mother 1—For¬ 
give me, my dear. 

But I won’t. I have a great mind to quarrel with you, 
Harriet. 

Pray don’t; because I could neither help, nor can be 
sorry for, what I said. But pray proceed. 
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Why he made presents to the children. I don’t know 
what they were; nor could the Doftor tell me. I suppose 
very handsome ones; for he has the spirit of a Prince. He 
enquired very particularly after the circumstances of the 
mother; and was more kind to her than many people 
would be to their own mothers .—He can account for this, 
I suppose—tho’ I cannot. The woman, it is true, is of a 
good family, and so-forth: But that enhances her crime. 
Natural children abound in the present age. Keeping is 
fashionable. Good men should not countenance such 
wretches.—But my brother and you are charitable crea¬ 
tures 1 —With all my heart, child. Virtue, however, has 
at leaSt as much to say on one side of the queSlion as on 
the other. 

When the poor children are in the world, as your bro¬ 
ther said—When the poor women are penitents, true 
penitents—Your brother’s treatment of Mrs. Giffard 
was different. He is in both instances an imitator of the 
Almighty; an humbler of the impenitent, and an encour- 
ager of those who repent. 

Well, well; he is undoubtedly a good sort of young 
man; and, Harriet, you are a good sort of young woman. 
Where much is given, much is required: But I have not 
given me su«h a large quantity of charity, as either of you 
may boaif: And how can I help it?—^But, however, the 
woman went away blessing and praising him; and that, 
the Doftor says, more with her eyes than she was able to 
do in words. The.elder youth departed in rapturous re¬ 
verence : The children hung about his knees, on theirs. 
The Doftor will have it, that it was without bidding— 
Perhaps so—He raised them by turns to his arms, and 
kissed them.—^Why, Harriet! Your eyes gliften, child. 
They would have run over, I suppose, had you been there 1 

X2 
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Is it, that your heart is weakened with your present situa¬ 
tion? I hope not. No, you are a good creature 1 And I see 
that the mention of a behaviour greatly generous, how¬ 
ever slightly made, will have its force upon a heart so 
truly benevolent as yours. You muSl be Lady Grandison, 
my dear: Indeed you mu^.—^Well, but I mu^l be gone. 
You dine with us to-morrow, my brother says? 

He did ask me; and desired me to engage my cousins: 
But he repeated not the invitation when he went away. 

He depends upon your coming: And so do we. He is 
to talk to me before you, it seems: I can’t tell about what: 
But by his hurrying on every-thing, it is plain he is pre¬ 
paring to leave us. 

He is, madam. 

“He is, madam!” And with that dejefted air, and men¬ 
dicant voice—Speak up like a woman!—The sooner he 
sets out, if he muU go, the sooner he will return. Come, 
come, Harriet, you shall be Lady Grandison ^ill— Ay! 
and that sigh too! These lovesick folks have a language 
that nobody else can talk to them in: And then she affeft- 
edly sighed—Is that right, Harriet.?—She sighed again 
—No, it is not: I never knew what a sigh was, but when 
my father vexed my si^er; and that was more for fear he 
should one day be as cruel to me, than for her sake. We 
can be very generous for others, Harriet, when we appre¬ 
hend that one day we may want the same pity ourselves. 
Our be^t passions, my dear, have their mixtures of self- 
love. 

You have drawn a picture of human nature, Charlotte, 
that I don’t like. 

It is a likeness for all that. 

She arose, snatched my hand, hurried to the door— 
Be with us Harriet, and cousin Reeves, and cousin Reeves, 
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as soon as you can to-morrow. I want to talk to you, my 
dear (to me) of an hundred thousand things before din¬ 
ner. Remember we dine early. 

Away she fluttered—Happy Miss Grandison! What 
charming spirits she has! 


LETTER XXIII. 
Miss Byron. /» Continuation. 


fVednesday, April 5. 

M ISSJERVOIS came to me this morning by six; 

impatient, as she said, to communicate good news 
to me. I was in my closet writing. I could not sleep. 

I have seen my mother, said she; and weare good friends. 
Was she ever unkind to me, madam.^ 

Dear creature! said I, and clasped her to my bosom, 
you are a sweet girl! Oblige me with the particulars. 

Let me, Lucy, give you, as near as I can recolleft, the 
amiable young creature’s words and adtions on this occa¬ 
sion. 

Sit down, my love, said I.—What I When I am talking 
of a reconciled mother! And to dear Miss Byron!—No, 
indeed. 


She often held out one open hand, while the fore¬ 
finger of the other, in full aftion, patted it; as at other 
times both were spread, with pretty wonder and delight: 
And thus she began: 

Why, you muil know, it was about six o’clock yester¬ 
day afternoon, that my mother and her husband, and 
Captain Salmonet, came. I was told of their visit, but two 
hours before: And when the coach Slopped, and I at the 
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window saw them alight, I thought I should have fainted 
away. I would have given half I was worth in the world 
to have been an hundred miles off. 

Dr. Bartlett was there, and received them. My guard¬ 
ian was unexpedledly engaged in answering a Letter sent 
him by Lord W. for which a gentleman waited: But they 
had not been there a quarter of an hour, when he en¬ 
tered, and made apologies to them in his usual gracious 
manner. Never, the Doftor says, did any-body look so 
respeftful as the Major and the Captain; and they would 
have made apologies to my guardian, for their laft be¬ 
haviour to him; but he would not let them. And my mo¬ 
ther, the Doftor says, from thevery fir^t, behaved prettily. 

The moment she asked for me, my guardian himself 
condescended to come up to me, and took my hand— 
Was not that very good of him.?—My dear, saia he, as he 
led me down ^airs (and spoke so kindly) don’t tremble 
so: Am I not with you.?—Your mother is very calm and 
composed: You muft ask her blessing. I shall ease your 
tender heart of every pang. I shall hint to you what to do, 
and how to behave to the gentlemen, as occasions arise. 

He had no sooner said the words, but the drawing¬ 
room door gave way to his hand, and I was in the room 
with him. • 

Down on my knees dropt I—as I now do to you: But I 
could not speak. Thus I did [And she kissed my hand, 
and bowed her face upon it]. And my mother raised* me 
—Tou mu^l raise me, madam—Yes, ju^ so—-And she 
kissed me too, and wept on my neck; and called me pretty 
names; and encouraged me, and said she loved me, as she 
loved me, as she loved her own Soul —^And I was en¬ 
couraged. 

My guardian then, with the air and manner of a gra- 
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cious Prince, took my hand, and presented it firft to the 
Major, then to the Captain; and they each kissed my hand, 
and spoke in my praise, I can’t tell how many fine things. 

Major, said my guardian, when he presented me to 
him, you rnu^l excuse the dear child’s weakness of spirits: 
She wishes you all happiness on your nuptials: She has 
let me know, that she is very desirous to do you service 
for her mother’s sake. 

The Major swore by his Soul, I was an Angel!—Cap¬ 
tain Salmonet said, that by his Salvation, I was a charm¬ 
ing young Lady! 

My mother wept—O Sir! said she to my guardian: 
And dropping down in a chair by the window, not a word 
more could she speak. 

I ran to her, and clasped my arms about her. She wept 
the more: I wiped her eyes with her own handkerchief: I 
told her, it went to my heart to see her cry: I begged she 
would spare me this grief. 

She clasped her arms then about me, and kissed my 
cheek, and my forehead. O, thought I, it is very good of 
you, my dear mother. 

Then came my guardian to us, and he kindly took my 
mother’s hand, and conducted her to the fire-side; and he 
led me, and placed me by her, at the tea-table; and he 
made the Major and the Captain sit down by him: So 
much graciousness in his countenance! O madam, I shall 
be an idolater, I am afraid. And he said, Emily, my dear, 
you will make teafor us. My sifter dined abroad, madam, 
to my mother—Yes. Sir, I will, said I: And I was as lively 
as a bird. 

But before the servants came in. Let me tell you, ma¬ 
dam, said he, what Miss Jervois has proposed to me.— 
They were in silent expeftation. 
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She has desired that you, Major, will accept from her, 
for your mutual use, of an additional 100 /. a year; which 
I shall order to be paid you quarterly, during Mrs. O- 
Hara’s life, not doubting but you will make her as happy 
as it is in your power to make her. 

My mother bowed, coloured with gratitude, and looked 
obliged. 

And she begs of you, madam, turning to my mother, 
that you will accept, as from the Major^ another 100 /. a 
year, for pin-money, which he, or whichmadam, will 
draw upon me for; also quarterly, if you choose not to 
trouble him to do it; For this 100 /. a year mu^ be appro¬ 
priated to your sole and separate use, madam; and not be 
subjeft to your controul. Major O-Hara. 

Good God! Sir! said the Major!—^What a wretch was 
I, the la^ time I was here!—There is no bearing of this! 

He got up, and went to the window: And the Captain 
said, Blessed Jesu! and something else, which I could 
not mind; for I was weeping like a baby. 

What, Sir, said my mother, 400 /. a year! Do you mean 
so?—I do, madam—And, Sir, to be so generously paid 
me my 100 1 . of it, as if I received it not from my child, 
butfrom my husband!—Good God! How you overpower 
me. Sir 1 What shame, what remorse, do you ftrike into 
my heart! 

And my poor mother’s tears ran down as fa^ as mine. 

O madam, said the dear girl to me, clasping her awns 
about me, how your tender heart is touched I—It is well 
you were not there! 

Dr. Bartlett came in to tea. My guardian would not 
permit Antony, who offered himself, to wait. Antony had 
been my own papa’s servant, when my mother was not so 
good. 
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Nothing but blessings, nothing but looks and words 
of admiration and gratitude, passed all the tea-time. How 
their hearts rejoiced, I warrant!—Is it not a charming 
thing, madam, to make people’s hearts glad?—To be 
sure it is! How many hearts has my guardian rejoiced! 
You muft bid him be cross to me, or I shall not know 
what to do with myself!—But then, if he were, I should 
only get by myself, and cry, and be angry with myself, 
and think he could not be to blame. 

O my Love, my Emily! said I, take care of your grati¬ 
tude : That drew in your true friend. 

Well, but how can it be helped, madam? Can a right 
heart be ungrateful? Dr. Bartlett says, There is no such 
thing as true happiness in this life: And is it not better to 
be unhappy from good men and women, than from bad? 
—^Dear madam, why have often made me unhappy, 
because of your goodness to me; and because I knew, 
that I neither could deserve nor return it. 

The dear prater went on—My guardian called me 
aside, when tea was over: My Emily, said he—[I do love 
he should call me his Emily!—But all the world is his 
Emily, I think] Let me see what you will do with these 
two notes; giving me two Bank-notes of 25 /. each.— 
Present pin-money and cash may be wanted. We will 
suppose that your mother has been married a quarter of 
a year. Her pin-money and the additional annuity may 
commence from the 25th of Decemberlaft .Let me Emily, 
when they go away, see the graceful manner in which you 
will dispose of the notes: And from Mr. 0 -Hara’s be¬ 
haviour upon it, we shall observe whether he is a man 
with whom your mother, if it be not her own fault (now 
you have made it their interest to be kind to each other) 
may live well: But let the motion be all your own. 
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'H.ovt good this was 11 could have kissed the hand that 
gave me the notes, if I thought it would not have looked 
too free. 

I underhand you, Sir, said I. 

And when they went away, pouring out their very 
hearts in grateful joy, I addressed myself to Mr. 0 -Hara; 
Sir, said I, it is proper that the payment of the additional 
annuity should have a commencement: Let it be from 
Christmas laif. Accept of the fir^ payment from my own 
hands—^And I gave him one 25 /. note: And looking at 
my mother, with a look of duty, for fear he should mis¬ 
take, and discredit himself in the eyes of the deeped dis- 
cerner in the world, gave him the other. 

He looked upon firil one, then upon the other note 
with surprize—And then bowing to the ground to me, 
and to my guardian, he ^ept to my mother, and pre¬ 
sented them both to her—You, madam, said he, muft 
speak: I cannot as I ought: God send me with a whole 
heart out of this house! He hurried out, and when he was 
in the hall, wiped his eyes, and sobbed like a child, as one 
of the servants told my Anne. 

My mother looked upon one note, as her husband had 
done, and upon the other; and, lifting up her eyes, em¬ 
braced me—^And would have said something to my guar¬ 
dian, but he prevented her, by saying—Emily will be al¬ 
ways dutiful to you, madam, and respeftful to Mr. O- 
Har a: M ay you be h appy together! • 

And he led her out—Was ever such a condescension! 
He led her out to her husband, who, being a little re¬ 
covered, was ju^ about to give some money to the ser¬ 
vant, who was retiring from the offer—Nobody, said my 
guardian, graciously smiling, pays my servants but my- 
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self, Mr. 0-Hara. They are good people, and merit my 
favour. 

I And he went to the very door with my mother. I could 
not. I ran back, crying for joy, into the drawing-room, 
when they went out of it. I could not bear myself. How 
could I, you know, madam?—Captain Salmonet all the 
time wiped his eyes, shrugged his shoulders, lifted up 
his hands, and cried out upon Jesu; and once or twice he 
crossed himself: But all the time my guardian looked and 
afted, as if those adlions and praises were nothing to be 
proud of. 

When he came in to me, I arose, and threw myself at 
his feet; but could only say. Thank you, Sir, for your 
goodness to my mother. He raised me. He sat down by 
me: See, child (said he, and he took my hand: My heart 
was sensible of the favour, and throbbed with joy) what 
it is in the power of people of fortune to do. You have a 
great one. Now your mother is married, I have hopes of 
her. They will at leaft keep up appearances to each other, 
and to the world. They neither of them want sense. Tou 
have done an a£l of duty and benevolence both in one. 
The man who would grudge them this additional 200 /. 
a year out of your fortune, to make your parent happy, 
shall not have my Emily—Shall he? 

Your Emily, your happy Emily, Sir, has not, cannot 
have a heart that is worth notice, if it be not implicitly 
guided by you.—This I said, madam; and it is true. 

And did he not, said I, clasp his Emily to his generous 
bosom, when you said so? 

No, madam; that would have been too great an hon¬ 
our: But he called me, Good child! And said. You shall 
never be put to pay me an implicit regard: Your own rea- 
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son (and he called me child again) shall always be the 
judge of my conduft to you, and direft your observances 
of my advice. Something like this he said; but in a better 
manner than I can say it. 

He calls me oftener child^ madam, than any-thing else 
when we are alone together; and is not quite so free, I 
think, at such times, in his behaviour to me (yet is vaSlly 
gracious, I don’t know how) as when we are in company 
—Why is that.?—I am sure, I equally respeft him, at one 
time as at another—Do you think, madam, there is any¬ 
thing in the observation.? Is there any reason for it.?—I 
do love to ^udy him, and to find out the meaning of his 
very looks as well as words. Sir Charles Grandison’s heart 
is the book of heaven—May I «o/^ludy it.? 

Study it, my love, while you have an opportunity. But 
he will soon leave us: He will soon leave England. 

So I fear: And I will love and pity the poor Clemen¬ 
tina, whose heart is so much wounded and oppressed. 
But my guardian shall be nobody’s but yours. I have 
prayed night and day, the firft thing and the la^l thing, 
ever since I have heard of Lady Clementina, that you, 
and nobody but you, may be Lady Grandison: And I 
will continue my prayers.—But, will you forgive me; I 
always conclude them with praying, that you will both 
consent to let the poor Emily live with you. 

Sweet girl! The poor Emily, said she—I embraced 
her, and we mingled tears, both our hearts full, eac 4 i for 
the other; and each perhaps for herself. 

She hurried away. I resumed my pen—Run oflF what 
had passed, almoft as swift as thought. I quit it, to pre¬ 
pare to attend my cousins to St. James’s Square. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

Wednesday Night, April 5 . 

M ISS GRAND I SON, as I told you, took with her 
my Letter of yefterday. As soon as my cousin 
Reeves’s and I entered Sir Charles’s house, the two sis¬ 
ters conduced us into the drawing-room adjoining to the 
dining-parlour, and congratulated me on the high com¬ 
pliment their brother had made me, tho’ in preference to 
themselves, and his communicativeness and tender be¬ 
haviour to me. Lord L. joined us, and he, having read 
the Letter, congratulated me also—On what, Lucy?— 
Why on the possibility, that if the unhappy Clementina 
should die; or if she should be buried for life in a nun¬ 
nery ; or if she should be otherwise disposed of; why then, 
that your Harriet may have room given her to hope for 
a aw7husband in Sir Charles Grandison, and halfz. heart: 
Is not this the sum of these humbling congratulations? 

Sir Charles, when we came, was in his Study with Mr. 
Lowther, the surgeon whom he had engaged to go abroad 
with him: Bvt he ju^ came out to welcome us; and then 
returned.—He had also with him two physicians emi¬ 
nent for their knowlege in disorders of the head, to whom 
he had before communicated the case of the unhappy 
Clementina; and who brought to him in writing their 
opinions of the manner in which she ought to be treated, 
according to the various symptoms of her disorder. 

When he joined us, he told us this; and said very high 
things at the same time in praise of the English surgeons; 
and particularly of this gentleman: And added, that as 
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nervous disorders were more frequent in England, than 
in any country in the world, he was willing to hope, that 
the English physicians were more skilful than those of 
any other country in the management of persons afflifted 
with such maladies: And as he was now invited over, he 
was determined to furnish himself with all the means he 
could think of, that were likely to be useful in restoring 
and healing friends so dear to him. 

Miss Grandison told him, that we were all in some ap¬ 
prehensions, on his going to Italy, of that fierce and 
wrong-headed man the General. Miss Byron, said she, 
has told us, that Mrs. Beaumont advises not your going 
over. 

The young Marquis della Porretta, said he, is ha^ly; 
but he is a gallant man, and loves his sifter. His grief on 
the unhappy situation they are in, demands allowance. It 
is natural in a heavy calamity to look out of ourselves for 
the occasion. I have not any apprehensions from him, or 
from any-body else. The call upon me is a proper one. 
The issue muft be left where it ought to be left. If my 
visit will give comfort to any one of the family, I shall be 
rewarded: If to more than one, happy—And, whatever 
be the event, shall be easier in myself, than I could be, 
were I not to comply with the request of the Bishop, were 
he only to have made it. 

Lord L. asked Sir Charles, whether he had fixed the 
day ofhis setting out? 

I have, said he, within this half hpur. Mr. Lowther 
has told me, that he shall be ready by the beginning of 
next week; and on Saturday seven-night, I hope to be at 
Dover, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Miss Grandison told 
me afterwards, that my colour went and came several 
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times, and that she was afraid for me. My heart was in¬ 
deed a little affefted. I believe I muft not think of taking 
leave of him when he sets out. Ah Lucy I Nine days hence 
—Yet, in less than nine days after that, I shall be em¬ 
braced by the tendereil relations that ever creature had 
to boa^l of. 

Sir Charles taking his si^er aside, I want, said he, to 
say a few words to you, Charlotte. They were about half 
an hour together; and then returning, I am encouraged 
to think, said he, that Charlotte will give her hand to 
Lord G. She is a woman of honour, and her heart mu^ 
therefore go with it.—I have a reque^ to make to her, 
before all you our common friends—^The Earl of G. Lady 
Gertrude, Lord G. all join in one suit; It is, that I may 
be allowed to give my si^er to Lord G. before I leave 
England. 

I have told you, brother, that it is impossible, if you go 
away in nine or ten days time. 

Sir Charles particularly requested my influence. I could 
have no doubt, I said, but Miss Grandison would oblige 
her brother. 

She vehemently opposed so early a day. 

In a mo^l affeftionate manner, yet with an air of seri¬ 
ousness, he tvged his request. He said, that it was very 
proper for him to make some dispositions of his affairs 
before he went abroad. He should leave England with 
much more pleasure, if he saw his Charlotte the wife of a 
man so worthy as Lord G.: Lord G. said he, adores you: 
You to be his: Resolve to oblige your brother, who, 
tho’ he cannot be happy himself, wishes to see you so. 

O Sir Charles 1 said she, you ruin me by your solem¬ 
nity, and by your goodness. 

The subject is not a light one. I am greatly in earned, 
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Charlotte. I have many affairs on my hands. My heart is 
in this company; yet my engagements will permit me 
but few opportunities to enjoy it between this and Tues¬ 
day next. If you deny me now, I muil acquiesce: If you 
have more than pundilio to plead, say you have; and I 
will not urge you further. 

And so this is the lail time of asking. Sir.?—little 
archly— 

Not the la^ time of my Lord G’s—But of mine—But 
I will not allow you now to answer me lightly. If you can 
name a day before Tuesday, you will greatly oblige me. I 
will leave you to consider of it. And he withdrew. 

Every-one then urged her to oblige her brother. Lady 
L. very particularly. She told her, that he was intitled to 
her compliance; and that he had spoken to her on this 
subjed in a ^ill more earned manner. She should hardly 
be able to excuse her, she said, if the serious hint he had 
given about settling his affairs before he went abroad, 
had not weight with her. You know, Charlotte, contin- 
xied she, that he can have no motive but your good; and 
you have told me, that you intend to have Lord G. and 
that you e^eem his father, his aunt, and every-one of his 
family, whom you have seen; and they are all highly 
pleased with you. Settlements are ready dr^wn: That my 
brother told you la^l night. Nothing is wanting but your 
day. 

I wish he was in half the hurry to be married himself. 

So he would be, I dare say, Charlotte, if marriage were 
as much in his power, as it is in yours. 

What a duce, to be married to a man in a week’s time, 
with whom I have quarrelled every day for a fortnight 
pafl—^Pride and petulance mu^l go down by degrees, 
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siller. A month, at leait, is necessary, to bring my fea¬ 
tures to such a placidness with him, as to allow him to 
smile in my face. 

Your brother has hinted, Charlotte, said I, thathe loves 
you for your vivacity; and should ftill more, if you con¬ 
sulted time and occasion. 

He has withdrawn, sifter, said Lord L. with a resolu¬ 
tion, if you deny him, to urge you no further. 

I hate his peremptoriness. 

Has he not told you, Charlotte, said I, and that in a 
manner so serious, as to affedl: every-body, that there is a 
kind of necessity for it.? 

I don’t love this Clementina, Harriet: All this is owing 
to her. 

Juil then a rapping at the door signified visiters; and 
Emily ran in—Lord G. the Earl, and Lady Gertrude, 
believe me! 

Miss Grandison changed colour. A contrivance of my 
brother’s!—Ah! Lord! Now shall I be beset!—I will be 
sullen, that I may not be saucy. 

Sullen you can’t be, Charlotte, said Lady L.: But saucy 
you can. Remember, however, my brother’s earnestness, 
and spare Lord G. before his father and aunt, or you will 
give me, andgvery-body, pain. 

How can I.? Our laSl quarrel is not made up: But ad¬ 
vise him not to be either impertinent or secure. 

Immediately entered Sir Charles, introducing the Earl 
and Lady Gertrude. After the firSi compliments, Pray, 
Sir Charles, said Miss Grandison, drawing him aside, 
towards me, and whispering, tell me truly; Did you not 
know of this visit? 

I invited them, Charlotte, whispered he. I meant not 

y 
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however to surprise you. If you comply, you will give me 
great pleasure: If you do not, I will not be </«-pleased 
withmysi^er. 

What can I do.? Either be less good to me. Sir, or less 
hurrying. 

You have sacrificed enough to female pundlilio, Char¬ 
lotte. Lord G. has been a zealous courtier. You have no 
doubt of the ardor of his passion, nor of your own power. 
Leave the day to me. Let it be Tuesday next. 

Good heaven! I can’t bear you, after such a—^And she 
gasped, as if for breath; and he turning from her to me, 
she went to Lady Gertrude, who, rising, took her hand, 
and withdrew with her into the next room. 

They ^laid out till they were told dinner was served: 
And when they returned, I thought I never saw Miss 
Grandison look so lovely. A charming flush had over¬ 
spread her cheeks: A sweet consciousness in her eyes 
gave a female grace to her whole aspeft, and softened, as 
I may say, the natural maje^ of her fine features. 

Lord G. looked delighted, as if his heart were filled 
with happy presages. The Earl seemed no less pleased. 

Miss Grandison was unusually thoughtful all dinner¬ 
time: She gave me great joy to see her so, in the hope, 
that when the Lover becomes the husbaed, the over- 
lively mi^ress will be sunk in the obliging wife.—^And 
yet, now-and-then, as the joy in my Lord’s heart over¬ 
flowed at his lips, I could observe that archness rising to 
her eye, that makes one both love and fear her. 

After dinner, the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude d^ 
sired a conference with Sir Charles and Lady L. They 
were not long absent, when Sir Charles came in, and car¬ 
ried out Miss Grandison to them. Lord G’s complexion 
varied often. 
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Sir Charles left them together, and joined us. We were 
landing; and he singled me out—I hope, madam, said 
he, that Charlotte may be prevailed upon for Tuesday 
next; But I will not urge it further. 

I thought that he was framing himself to say some¬ 
thing particular to me, when Lady L. came in, and de¬ 
sired him and me to ^ep to her siller, who had retired 
from the Earl and Lady Gertrude by consent. 

Ah, my Harriet! said she, pity me, my dear!—^Debase¬ 
ment is the child of pride!—Then turning to Sir Charles, 
I acknowlege myself overcome, said she, by your earneil- 
ness, as you are so soon to leave us; and by the impor¬ 
tunities of the Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and my Sigler 
—Unprepared in mind, in cloaths, I am resolved to ob¬ 
lige the beft of brothers. Do you. Sir, dispose of me as 
you think fit. 

My sifter consents. Sir, said Lady L. for next Tues¬ 
day. 

Chearfully, I hope. If Charlotte balances whether, if 
she took more time, she should have Lord G. at all, let 
her take it. Lord L. in my absence, will be to her all that 
I wish to be, when she shall determine. 

I balance ««/, Sir: But I thought to have had a month’s 
time, at lea^, to look about me, and having treated Lord 
G. too flippantly, to give him by degrees some fairer pro- 
spefb of happiness with me, than hitherto he has had. 

Sir Charles embraced her. She was all his Sifter, he 
said. Let the alteration now begin. Lord G. would rejoice 
in it, and consider all that has passed, as trials only of his 
Love for her. The obliging wife would banish from his 
remembrance the petulant miftress. And now, allow me, 
my dear sifter, to present you to the Earl and Lady Ger¬ 
trude. 


y2 
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He led her in to them. Lady L. took my hand, and led 
me in also.—Charlotte, my Lord, yields to yours and 
Lady Gertrude’s importunities. Next Tuesday will give 
the two families a near and tender relatioirW'gfClr Ollici. ■ 
“•“T^EartiSliTufedlVCT 

did Lady Gertrude; who afterwards ran out for her ne¬ 
phew; and, leading him in, presented him to Miss Grand- 
ison. 

She had ju^l time to whisper me, as he approached her; 
Ah, Harriet! now comes the wor^l part of the shew.— 
He kneeled on one knee; kissed her hand; but was too 
much overjoyed to speak; for Lady Gertrude had told 
him, as she led him in, that Tuesday was to be his happy 
day. 

It is impossible, Lucy, but Sir Charles Grandison mu^i: 
carry every point he sets his heart upon. When he shall 
appear before the family of Porretta in Italy, who will be 
able to with^and him.?—Is not his consequence doubled, 
more than doubled, since he was with them.? The man 
whose absence they wished for, they now invite to come 
among them. They have tried every experiment to re- 
^ore their Clementina: He has a noble eftate now in pos¬ 
session. The fame of his goodness is gone out to diftant 
countries. O my dear! All opposition muft fly before 
him. And if it be the will of heaven to reftore Clementina, 
all her friends muft concur in giving her to him upon the 
terms he has proposed; and from which, having hifhself 
proposed them. Sir Charles Grandison cannot recede. 

His heart, it, is evident, is at Bologna. Well, and so it 
ought to be. And yet I could not forbear being sensibly 
touched by the following words, which I overheard him 
say to Lord L. in answer to something my Lord said to 
him: 
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“I am impatient to be abroad. Had I not waited for 
Mr. Lowther, the la^l Letters I received from Italy 
should have been answered in person.” 

But as Honour, Compassion, Love, Friendship (^ill 
nobler than Love!) have demands upon him, let him obey 
the call. He has set me high in his e^leem. Let me be 
worthy of his friendship. Pangs I shall occasionally feel; 
but who that values one person above the re^l of the world, 
does not.? 

Sir Charles, as we sat at tea, mentioned his cousin 
Grandison to Lord L.: It is strange, my Lord, said he, 
that we hear nothing of our cousin Everard, since he was 
seen at White’s. But whenever he emerges^ Charlotte, if I 
am absent, receive him without reproaches: Yet I should 
be glad that he could have rejoiced with us. Mu^I I leave 
England, and not see him.? 

It has been, it seems, the way of this unhappy man, to 
shut himself up with some woman in private lodgings, 
for fear his cousin should find him out; and in two or 
three months, when he has been tired of his wicked com¬ 
panion, emerge.) as Sir Charles called it, to notice, and then 
seek for his cousin’s favour and company, and live for as 
many more months in a ^ate of contrition. And Sir 
Charles, in«his great charity, believes, that till some new 
temptation arises, he is in earned in his penitence; and 
hopes, that in time he will see his errors. 

Oh, Lucyl What a poor, creeping, mean wretch is a 
libertine, when one looks down upon him, and up to such 
a glorious creature as Sir Charles Grandison! 

Sir Charles was led to talk of his engagement for to¬ 
morrow, on the triple marriage in the Danby family. We 
all gave him joy of the happy success that had rewarded 
his beneficent spirit, with regard to that family. He gave 
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us the charafters of the three couples greatly to their ad¬ 
vantage, and praised the families on both sides, which 
were to be so closely united on the morrow; not forgetting 
to mention kindlyMr. Sylvester the attorney. 

He told us, that he should set out on Friday early for 
Windsor, in order to attend Lord W. in his fir^l visit to 
Mansfield-house. You, Lady L. will have the trouble 
given you, said he, of causing to be new-set the jewels of 
the late Lady W. for a present to the future bride. My 
Lord shewed them to me (among a great number of other 
valuable trinkets of his late wife’s) in my la^ return from 
the Hall. They are rich, and will do credit to his quality. 
You, my Lord L. you, my sifters, will be charmed with 
your new aunt, and her whole family. I have joy on the 
happiness in prospeft that will gild the latter days of my 
mother’s brother; and at the same time be a means of 
freeing from oppression an ancient and worthy family. 

Our eyes all round offered, as I may say, to keep in 
countenance each others sensibility; for they all gliftened. 
There thought I, sits this princely man, rejoicing 
every one who sees him, and hears him speak: But where 
will he be nine days hence.^ And whose this-day-twelve- 
month? 

He talked with particular pleasure of the expefted ar¬ 
rival of his Beauchamp. He pleased himself, that he 
should leave behind him a man who would delight every¬ 
body, and supply to his friends his absence.—What'*a 
charafter did he give, and Dr. Bartlett confirm, of that 
amiable friend of his! 

How did the Earl, and Lady Gertrude, dwell upon all 
he said 1 They prided themselves on the relation they were 
likely so soon to ftand in to so valuable a man. 

In your laft Letter, you tell me, Lucy, that Mr. Gre- 
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ville has the confidence to throw out menaces againft this 
excellent man—Sorry wretch!—How my heart rises 
again^ him!—He—But no more of such an earth-born 
creature. 


LETTER XXV. 
Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 


Thursday Morning.^ April 6. 


M ISS GRANDISON, accompanied by Miss Jer- 
vois, has ju^ left us. Lady L. has undertaken, she 
says, to set all hands at work, to have things in tolerable 
order, early as the day is, for Tuesday next. Miss Grandi¬ 
son (would you believe it.?) owns, that she wants spirits to 
order any-thing. What mu^l be the solemnity of that cir¬ 
cumstance, when near, that shall make Charlotte Grandi¬ 
son want spirits.? 

She withdrew with me to my apartment. She threw 
herself into a chair: ’Tis a folly to deny it, Harriet, but I 
am very low, and very silly: I don’t like next Tuesday by 
any means, a 

Is your objeftion only to the day, my dear.? 

I do not like the man. 

Is there any man whom you like better.? 

I can’t say that neither. But this brother of mine makes 
me think contemptibly of all other men. I would com¬ 
pound for a man but hdf so good; tender, kind, humane, 
polite, and even chearful in affliftion 1 —O Harriet where 
is there such another man? 

No-where.—^But you don’t by marriage lose, on the 
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contrary, you further engage and secure, the affeftion of 
this brother. You will have a good-natured, worthy man 
for your husband; a man who loves you; and you will 
have your brother besides. 

Do you think I can be happy with Lord G. ? 

I am sure you may, if it be not your own fault. 

That’s the thing: I may perhaps bear with the man; 
but I cannot honour him. 

Then don’t vow to honour him. Don’t meet him at the 
altar. 

Yet I mu^. But I believe I think too much: And con¬ 
sideration is no friend to wedlock.—Would to heaven 
that the same hour that my hand and Lord G’s were 
joined, yours and my brother’s were also united 1 

Ah, Miss Grandison! If you love me, try to wean me; 
and not to encourage hopes of what never, never, can be. 

Dear creature! You will be greater than Clementina, 
and that is greater than the greatest, if you can conquer a 
passion, that has overturned her reason. 

Do not, my Charlotte, make comparisons in which the 
conscience of your Harriet tells her she mu^l be a sufferer. 
There is no occasion for me to despise myself, in order to 
hold myself inferior to Clementina. 

Well, you are a noble creature!—But the approaching 
Tuesday—I cannot hear to think of it. 

Dear Charlotte! 

And dear Harriet too!—But the officiousness, the assi¬ 
duities, of this trifling man, are disgustful to me. 

You don’t hate him.?— 

Hate him—True—I don'thate him—But I have been 
so much accustomed to treat him like a fool, that I can’t 
help thinking him one. He should not have been so tame 
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to such a spirit as mine. He should have been angry when 
I played i^on him. I have got a knack of it, and shall never 
leave it off, that’s certain. 

Then I hope he will be angry with you. I hope that he 
will resent your ill-treatment of him. 

Too late, too late to begin, Harriet. I won’t take it of 
him now. He has never let me see, that his face can be¬ 
come two sorts of features. The poor man can look sor¬ 
rowful; that I know full well: But I shall alway laugh 
when he attempts to look angry. 

You know better, Charlotte. You may give him soi 
much cause for anger, that you may make it habitual to 
him, and then would be glad to see him pleased. Men' 
have a hundred ways that women have not to divert them¬ 
selves abroad, when they cannot be happy at home. This 
I have heard observed by— 

By your grandmother, Harriet. Good old Lady! In \ 
her reign it might be so; but you will find, that women ’ 
now have as many ways to divert themselves abroad as 
the men. Have you not observed this yourself in one ofj 
your Letters to Lucy.-* Ah! my dear! We can every houn 
of the twenty-four be up with our monarchs, if they arq 
undutiful. 

But Charlotte Grandison will not, cannot— 

Why that’s true, my dear—But I shall not then be a 
Grandison. Yet the man will have some security from my 
brother’s goodness. He is not only good himself, but he 
makes every one r^elated to him, either from fear or shame, 
good likewise. But I think that when one week or fort¬ 
night is happily over, and my spirits are got up again 
from the depression into which this abominable hurry 
puts them, I could fall upon some inventions that would 
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make every-one laugh, except the person who might take 
it into his head that he may be a sufferer by them: And 
who can laughs and be angry^ in the same moment? 

You should not marry, Charlotte, till this wicked vein 
of humour and raillery is ^opt. 

I hope it will hold me till fifty. 

Don’t say so, Charlotte—Say rather that you hope it 
will hold you so long only as it may be thought innocent 
or inoffensive, by the man whom it will be your duty to 
oblige; and so long as it will bring no discredit to your¬ 
self. 

Your servant. Goody Gravity!—But what muU be, 
muft. The man is bound to see it. It will be all his own 
seeking. He will sin with his eyes open. I think he has 
seen enough of me to take warning. All that I am con¬ 
cerned about is for the next week or fortnight. He will be 
king all that time—Yet perhaps not quite all neither. And 
I shall be his sovereign ever after, or I am miftaken. 
What a duce shall a woman marry a man of talents not 
superior to her own, and forget to reward herself for her 
condescension.?—But, high-ho!—There’s a sigh, Har¬ 
riet. Were I at home, I would either sing you a song, or 
play you a tune, in order to raise my own heart. 

She besought me then with great earne^toess, to give 
her my company till the day arrived, and on the day. You 
see, said she, that my brother has engagements till Mon¬ 
day. Dear creature, support, comfort me—Don’t you see 
my heart beat thro’ my ^fays.?—If you love me, come to 
me to-morrow to breakfa^; and leave me not for the 
whole time—^Are you not my sifter, and the friend of my 
heart? I will give you a month for it, upon demand. Come 
let us go down. I will ask the consent of both your cou¬ 
sins. 
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She did: And they, with their usual goodness to me, 
chearfully complied. 

Sir Charles set out this morning to attend the triple 
marriages; dreft charmingly, his si^er says. I have made 
Miss Grandison promise to give me an account of such 
particulars, as, by the help of Saunders, and Sir Charles’s 
own relation, she can pick up. All we single girls, I be¬ 
lieve, are pretty attentive to such subjedls as these; as 
what one day may be our own concern. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Miss Grandison, To Miss Byron. 

Thursday Night. 

U NREASONABLE, wicked, cruel, Byron! To 
expeft a poor creature, so near her execution, to 
write an account of other peoples behaviour in the same 
tremendous circumftances! The matrimonial noose has 
hung over my head for some time pa^l; and now it is 
aftually fitted to my devoted neck.—^Almoft choaked, 
my dear!—This moment done hearing read, the firfts, 
seconds, thirds, fourths, to near a dozen of them—^Lord 
be merciful to us!—^And the villainous lawyer rearing up 
to me his spedlacled nose, as if to see how I bore it! Lord 
G. insulting me, a? I thought, by his odious leers: Lady 
Gertrude simpering; little Emily ready to bless herself— 
How will the dear Harriet bear these abominable recita¬ 
tives.^—^But I am now up stairs from them all, in order to 
recover my breath, and obey my Byron. 

Well, but what am I now to say about the Danby’s.** 
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Saunders has made his report; Sir Charles has told us 
some things: Yet I will only give you heads: Make out 
thereil. 

In the fir^l place, my brother went to Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton’s (Miss Danby’s aunt): She did every-thing but wor¬ 
ship him. She had with her two young Ladies, relations 
of her late husband, dainty damsels of the city, who had 
procured themselves to be invited, that they might see 
the man whom they called, A wonder of generosity and 
goodness. Richard heard one of them say to the other, 
Ah, si^er 1 This is a King of a man! What a pity there are 
not many such I But, Harriet, if there were a hundred of 
them, we would not let one of them go into the city for a 
wife; would we, my dear.!* 

Sir Charles praised Miss Danby. She was full of gra¬ 
titude; and of humility, I suppose. Meek, mode^, and 
humble, are qualities of which men are mighty fond in 
women. But matrimony, and a sense of obligation, are 
equally great humblers even of spirits prouder than that 
or Miss Danby; as your poor Charlotte can teftify. 

The young gentlemen, with the re^, were to meet Sir 
Charles, the Bride, and these Ladies, at St. Helen’s, I 
think the church is called. 

As if wedlock were an honour, the Danby girl, in re- 
speft to Sir Charles, was to be firft yoked. He gave her 
away to the son Galliard. The father Galliard gave his 
daughter to Edward Danby: But fir^ Mr. Hervey gave 
his niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forget which, fainted away; an¬ 
other half-fainted—Saved by timely salts: The third, 
poor soul, wept heartily—as I suppose I shall do, on 
Tuesday. 
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Never surely was there such a matrimony-promoter, j 
as my brother. .God give me soon my revenge upon him, j 
in the same way! 

The procession afterwards was triumphant—Six 
coaches, four silly souls in each; and to Mr.Poussin’s at 
Enfield they all drove. There they found another large 
company. My brother was all chearfulness; and both 
men and women seemed to contend for his notice: But 
they were much disappointed at finding he meant to leave 
them early in the evening. 

One married Lady, the wife of Sir — Somebody (I am 
very bad at remembring the names of City-knights) was 
resolved, she said, since they could not have Sir Charles 
to open the Ball, to have one dance before dinner with the 
handsomest man in England. The music was accordingly 
called in; and he made no scruple to oblige the company 
on a day so happy. 

Do you know, Harriet, that Sir Charles is supposed to 
be one of the fineSl dancers in England.? Remember, my 
dear, that on Tuesday—[Lord help me 11 shall be then 
Stupid, and remember nothing] you take him out your¬ 
self: And then you will judge for yourself of his excel¬ 
lence in this science—May we not call dancing a science.? 
If we judge by the few who perform gracefully in it, I am 
sure we may; and a difficult one too. 

Sir Charles, it seems, so much delighted every-body, 
that they would not be denied his dancing with the bride 
that was so lately Galliard, who was known to be a fine 
dancer. And when he had so done, he took out the other 
two brides in turn. 

OI—^And remember, Harriet, that you get some-body 
to call upon him to sing.—shall play—I believe I 
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shall forget in that only agreeable moment of the day (for 
you have a sweet finger, my love) that I am the principal 
fool in the play of the evening. 

Oh Harriet!—^how can /, in the circum^ances I am in, 
write any more about these soft souls, and silly? Come to 
me, my love, by day-dawn, and leave me not till—I don’t 
know when. Come, and take my part, my dear: I shall 
hate this man: He does nothing but hop, skip, and dance 
about me, grin and make mouths; and every-body up¬ 
holds him in it. Mu^ this (I hope not!) be the laft time 
that I write myself to you 

CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 


LETTER XXVII. 

Miss Byron, To Miss Selby. 

St. James's Square^ Friday Morn. April 7. 

S IR CHARLES GRANDISONsetoutearlythis 
morningfor Lord W’s,in his way to Lady Mansfield’s. 
I am here with this whimsical Charlotte. 

Lady L. Miss Jervois, myself, and every female of the 
family, or who do business for both sillers «ut of it, are 
busy in some way or other, preparatory to the approach¬ 
ing Tuesday. 

Miss Grandison is the only idle person. I tell her, She 
is affeftedly so. 

The Earl has presented her, in his son’s name, with 
some very rich trinkets. Very valuable jewels are also be¬ 
spoke by Lord G. who takes Lady L’s advice in every¬ 
thing; as one well read in the fashions. New equipages 
are bespoke; and gay ones they will be. 
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Miss Grandison confounded me this morning by an 
inftance of her generosity. She was extremely urgent 
with me to accept, as her third siller, of her share of her 
mother’s jewels. You may believe, that I absolutely re¬ 
fused such a present. I was angry with her; and told her, 
she had but one way of making up with me; and that was, 
that since she would be so completely set out from her 
Lord, she would unite the two halves, by presenting hers 
to Lady L. who had refused jewels from her Lord on her 
marriage; and who then would make an appearance, occa¬ 
sionally, as brilliant as her own. 

She was pleased with the hint; and has aftually given 
them (unknown to any-body but me) to her jeweller; who 
is to dispose them in such figures, as shall answer those 
she herself is to have, which Lady L. has not. And by this 
contrivance, which will make them in a manner useless to 
herself, she thinks she shall oblige her si^er, however re¬ 
luctant, to accept of them. 

Lady Gertrude is also preparing some fine presents for 
her niece eleCt: But neither the delighted approbation of 
the family she is entering into, nor the satisfaction ex¬ 
pressed by her own friends, give the perverse Charlotte 
any visible joy, nor procure for Lord G. the distinction 
which she ojight to think of beginning to pay him. But, 
for his part, never was man so happy. He would, how¬ 
ever, perhaps, fare better from her, if he could be more 
moderate in the outward expression of his joy; which she 
has taken into her head to call an insult upon her. 

She does not. However, give the scope she did before 
the day was fix’d, to her playful captiousness. She is not 
quite so arch as she was. Thoughtfulness, and a seeming 
carelesness of what we are all employed in, appear in her 
countenance. She saunters about, and affeds to be di- 
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verted by her harpsichord only. What a whimsical thing 
is Charlotte Grandison? But ftill she keeps Lord G. at 
distance. I told her an hour ago, that she knows not how 
to condescend to him with that grace which is so natural 
to her in her whole behaviour to every-body else. 

J I have been talking to Dr. Bartlett, about Sir Charles’s 
journey to Italy. Nobody knows, he says, what a bleeding 
heart is cover’d by a countenance so benign and chearful. 
Sir Charles Grandison, said he, has a prudence beyond 
that of moft young men; but he has great sensibilities. 

I take it for granted. Sir, said I, that he will for the 
future be more an Italian than Englishman. 

Impossible, madam 1 A prudent youth, by traveling, 
reaps this advantage—From what he sees of other coun¬ 
tries, he learns to prefer his own. An imprudent one the 
contrary. Sir Charles’s country is endeared to him by his 
long absence from it. Italy in particular is called. The 
Garden of Europe; but it is rather to be valued for what it 
was^ and might be., than what it is. I need not tell a Lady 
who has read and conversed as you have done, to what 
thatincomparabledifferenceisowing. Sir Charles Grand¬ 
ison is greatly sensible of it. He loves his country, with 
the judgment of a wise man; and wants not the partiality 
of a patriot. ^ 

But, Doftor, he has offered, you know, to reside— 
There I ftopt. 

True, madam—And he will not recede from his of^s, 
if they are claimed. But this uncertainty it is that disturbs 
him. 

I pity my patron, proceeded he. I have often told you 
he is not happy. What has indiscretion to expeft, when 
discretion has so much to suffer? His only co nsolatioin s, 
th at he has n othing to reproach himS elt With. In^yitaols ^ 
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ev ils he bears as a man shou ld. He makes no orientation 
of '.his~pi ety; But, madam, Sir Charles Grandison ts'a’ 
Christian."""* 

5 rou need not. Sir, say more to me to exalt him: And 
let me add, that I have no small pleasure in knowing that 
Clementina is a Lady of ririft piety; tho’ a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic. 

^And let me assure you, madam, that Sir Charles’s rei 
gird for Miss Byron (his more than regard for her, why! 
should I not say.^ since every-body sees it) is founder 
upon her piety, and upon the amiable qualities of hef 
mind. Beauty, madam, is an accidental and transieni^ 
good. No man better knows how to diriinguish between^ 
admiration and love^ than my patron. His virtue is virtuq 
upon full proofs and against sensibilities, that it is heroiq 
to overcom^Lady Olivia knows this: And here I m»if 
acknowlege^yself a debtor to you for three articles out 
of your ten. I hope soon to discharge the obligation. 

Your own time, Do£lor: But I muSl say, that whenever 
you give me Lady Olivia’s ^tory, I shall be pained, if I 
find, that a Clementina is considered by a beauty of an 
unhappier turn, as her rival in the love of Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

Lady Oliyia, madam, admires him for his virtue; but 
she cannot, as he has made it his ftudy to do, divide ad¬ 
miration from love. What offers has she not refused?— 
But she declares, that she had rather be th.c friend of Sir 
Charles Grandison, than the wife of the greatest prince 
on earth. 

This struck me: Have not I said something like it? 
But sutely with innocence of heart. But here the Doftor 
suggefts, that Olivia has put his virtue to the proof: Yet I 
hope not. 


z 
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The Friend, Dr. Bartlett!—I hope that no woman 
who is not quite given up to dishonour, will pollute the 
sacred word, by affixing ideas to it, that cannot be con- 
nefted with it. A Friend is one of the higheft charadlers 
that one human creature can shine in to another. There 
may be Love^ that tho’ it has no view but to honour, yet 
even in wedlock, ripens not into friendship. How poor 
are all such attachments! How much beneath the exalted 
notion I have of that noblest, that mo^t delicate, union of 
souls! You wonder at me. Dr. Bartlett. Let me repeat to 
you. Sir (I have it by heart) Sir Charles Grandison’s ten¬ 
der of friendship to the poor Harriet Byron, which has 
given me such exalted ideas of this disinterested passion; 
but you muSt not take notice that I have. I repeated those 
words, beginning, “My heart demands alliance with 
hers”—and ending with these—“So long as it shall be 
consistent with her other attachments (a).” 

The Doftor was silent for a few moments: At laSt, 
What a delicacy is there in the mind of this excellent 
man! Yet how consistent with the exadteSt truth I The 
friendship he offers you, madam, is indeed friendship. 
What you have repeated can want no explanation: Yet it 
is expressive of his uncertain situation. It is— 

He Stopt of a sudden. 

Pray, Doftor, proceed: I love to hear you talk. 

My good young Lady!—I may say too much. Sir 
Charles in these nice points muSt be left to himself* It is 
impossible for any-body to express his thoughts as he can 
express them. But let me say, that he juftly, as well as 
greatly, admires Miss Byron. 

My heart rose again^ myself. Bold Harriet, thought I, 
how dareSt thou thus urge a good man to say more than 

(a) See p. 297-8^ of this Volume. 
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he has a mind to say of the secrets of a friend, which are 
committed to his keeping.? Content thyself with the hofes^ 
that the worthier man in the world would wish to call 
thee his, were it not for an invincible ob^acle. And, noble, 
thrice noble Clementina, be thine the preference even in 
the heart of Harriet Byron, because ju^lice gives it to 
thee; for, Harriet, ha^t thou not been taught to prefer right 
and juftice to every other consideration.? And would^l 
thou abhor the thought of a common theft, yet ^leal a 
heart that is the property, and that by the deare^ pur-y 
chase, of another.? 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 


Friday Evening, 

W E have had a great debate about the place in which 
the nuptial ceremony is to be performed. Char¬ 
lotte, the perverse Charlotte, insi^ed upon not going to 
church. Lord G. dared not to give his opinion; tho’ his 
father and I^ady Gertrude, as well as every other person, 
were against her. 

Lord L. said, that if fine ladies thought so slightly of 
the office, as that it might be performed any-where, it 
would be no wonder, if fine gentlemen thought ^ill more 
slightly of the obligation it laid them under. 

Being appealed to, I said, that I thought of marriage as 
o nedfthemo^sol ern^ a 

And if of a woman’s, of a man's surely, interrupted 
Lady L. If your whimsey, Charlotte, added she, arises 

Z 2 
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from mode^y, you refleft upon your si^er; and, what is 
worse, upon your mother. 

Charlotte put up her pretty lip, and was unconvinced. 

Lady Gertrude laid a heavy hand upon the affeftation; 
yet admires her niece eleft. She distinguished between 
chamber-vows and church-vows. She mentioned the word 
decency. She spoke plainer, on Charlotte’s unfeeling per¬ 
verseness. If a bride meant a compliment by it to the 
bridegroom [O dear! O dear! said Mrs. Eleanor Grandi- 
son, and looked as if she thought she blushed] that was 
another thing; but then let her declare as much; and that 
she was in a hurry to oblige him. 

Charlotte attempted to kill her by a look—she gave a 
worse to Lord G.—^And why, whispered she to him, as 
he sat next her, muft thou shew all thy teeth, man.?—^As 
Lady Gertrude meant to shame her, I thought I could as 
soon forgive that Lady, as her who was the occasion of the 
freedom of speech. 

But ^ill she was perverse: She would not be married at 
all, she said, if she were not comply’d with. 

I whispered her, as I sat on the other side of her, I wish, 
Charlotte, the knot were ty’d: Till then, you will not do 
even right things, but in a wrong manner. 

Dr. Bartlett was not present: He was mjiking a kind 
visit to my cousin Reeves’s. When he came in, the debate 
was referred to him. He entered into it with her, with so 
much modesty, good sense, propriety, and Readiness, 
that at la^l the perverse creature gave way: But hardly 
would neither, had he not assured her, that her brother 
would be entirely againft her; and that he himself mu^l 
be excused performing the sacred office, but in a sacred 
place. She has set her heart on the Doftor’s marrying her. 

The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, as also Lord and 
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Lady L. went away, not dissatisfied with Charlotte’s com¬ 
pliance: She is the mo^ ungraciously graceful young 
woman I ever knew in her compliances: But Lord G. was 
to pay for all: She and I had got together in the Study: In 
bolted Lord G. perhaps with too little ceremony. She 
coloured—Hey-day, Sir! Who expefted you.? His coun¬ 
tenance immediately fell. He withdrew precipitately. Fie, 
Charlotte! said I; recolleft yourself—^and rising, ^tept to 
the door: My Lord—calling after him. 

He came back; but in a little ferment—I hoped, I 
hoped, madam, as you were not in your own apartment, 
that I might, that I might, have been— 

Where-ever Ladies are by themselves, it is a Lady’s 
apartment, my Lord, said she, with a haughtiness that sat 
better on her features, than they would upon almost any 
other woman’s. 

He looked, as if he knew not whether he should ftay or 
go. Sit down, my Lord, said I; we are not particularly en¬ 
gaged. He came nearer, his hat under his arm, bowing to 
her, who sat as stately as a princess on her throne: But yet 
looked disobliged. You give yourself pretty airs, my 
Lord—don’t you.? 

Pretty airs, madam!—^Pretty airs!—By my Soul, I 
think, madam—And with such a glow in your face, ma¬ 
dam—^Taking his laced hat from under his arm, and with 
an earnest motion swinging it backwards and forwards, 
as unknowing what he did— 

What, Sir, am I to be buffeted. Sir.?— 

He put his hat under his arm again— Buffeted^ madam! 
—^Would to heaven— 

What has heaven to do with your odd ways. Lord G..? 

I beg pardon for intruding, madam—^But I thought— 
That you had a privilege. Sir—But marriage itself. 
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Sir, shall not give you a privilege to break into my retire¬ 
ments. You thought^ Sir—You could not think —So much 
the worse if you did— 

If I have really offended—I will be more circumspeft 
for the future—I beg pardon, madam—Miss Byron I 
hope will forgive me too. 

He was going, in great discomposure, and with an air 
of angry humility. 

Charlotte, whispered I—Don’t be silly— 

Come, come, now you have broke in upon us, you may 
ftay—But another time when you know me to be retired 
with a friend so dear to me, let it enter into your head, that 
no third person, unsent for, can be welcome. 

Poor man!—How he loves her!—His countenance 
changed at once to the humble placid: He looked as if he 
had rather be in fault than she. 

Oh I havj little did she make him look 1 

But he has often, as well as in this in^ance, let her see 
her power over him. I am afraid she will use it. I now see 
it is, and will be, his misfortune, that she can vex him 
without being vexed herself: And what may he expeft, 
who can be treated with feigned displeasure, which, while 
it seems to be in earned to him, will be a je^l to his wife.? 

I was very angry with her, when we were alone; and 
told her, that she would be an enemy, I was afraid, of her 
own happiness. But she only laughed at me: Happiness, 
my dear I said she: ThatotAy is happiness which we think 
so. If I can be as happy in my way, as you can be in yours, 
shall I not pursue it.? Y our happiness, ch ild 1 in in thr 
li fe. I love n ot a dead calm: Now a temped, now a refresh- 
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might perhaps be the effeft of his mediation—But, high- 
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ho, Harriet! that the firit week were over, and I had got 
into my throne 1— 

She ended with an Italian air, contrafted with another 
High-ho; and left me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G.! said I, loooking after her. 

She returned soon. Poor Lord G.! repeated she: Those 
were the piteous words you threw after me—But if I 
should provoke him, do you think he would not give me a 
culf, or soi*—You know he can’t return joke for joke; and 
he mu^t revenge himself some way—If that should be 
the case. Poor Charlotte^ I hope you would say— 

Not if you deserved it. 

Deserve a cuff, Harriet!—Well, but I am afraid I 
shall. 

Remember next Tuesday, Charlotte!—You muil vow 
obedience—Will you break your vow.?—This is not a 
jewing matter. 

True, Harriet. And that it is not^ was perhaps one of 
the reasons that made me disinclined to go to so solemn a 
place as the church with Lord G.—Don’t you think it 
one with those who insi^ upon being married in their 
own chamber.? 

I believe great people, said I, think they mu^l not do 
right things in the common way: That seems to me to be 
one of their fantaftic reasons: But the vow is the vow, 
Charlotte: God is every-where. 

Now you are so serious, Harriet, it is time to have done 
with the subjeft. 

I have no sleep in my eyes; and mu^l go on. What 
keeps me more wakeful is, my real concern for this 
naughty Miss Grandison, and my pity for Lord G.; for 
the inftance I have given you of her petulance is nothing 
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to what I have seen: But I thought, so near the day, she 
would have changed her behaviour to him. Surely, the 
situation her brother is in, without any fault of his own, 
might convince her, that she need not go out of her path 
to pick up subjedfs for unhappiness. 

Such a kittenish disposition in her, I called it; for it is 
not so much the love of power that predominates in her 
mind, as the love of playfulness: And when the fit is upon 
her, she regards not whether it is a China cup, or a cork, 
that she pats and tosses about: But her sport WiW certainly 
be the death of Lord G’s happiness: Pity that Sir Charles, 
who only has power over her, is obliged to go abroad so 
soon! But she has principles; Lady Grandison’s daugh¬ 
ter, Sir Charles Grandison’s siller, muft have principles. 
The solemnity of the occasion; the office, the church; the 
altar;—mudl strike her: The vow—Will she not regard 
the vow she makes in circumftances so awful.? Could but 
my Lord G. assume dignity, and mingle raillery with it, 
and be able to laugh with her, and sometimes at her, she 
would not make him her sport: She would find somebody 
else: A butt she muft have to shoot at: But I am afraid he 
will be too sensible of her smartness: And she will have 
her je^, let who will suffer by it. 

Some of the contents of your laft are very agreeable to 
me, Lucy. I will begin in earned to think of leaving 
London. Don’t let me look silly in your eyes, my dear, 
when I come. It was not so very presumptuous in me, was 
it, to hope.?—When all his relations—When he himself 
—^Yet what room for hope did he, could he, give me.? He 
was hone^; and I cheated myself: But then all you, my 
deare^ friends, encouraged the cheat: Nay, pointed my 
wishes, and my hopes, by yours, before I had dared (shall 
I say, or condescended.?) to own them to myself. 

You may let that Greville know, if you please, that 
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there is no room for his Ifs, nor, of consequence, any for 
his menaces. You may own, that I shall soon be in North¬ 
amptonshire. This may prevent his and Fenwick’s threat¬ 
ened journey to town. 

But, Lucy, tho’ my heart has been ever dutifully,, as I 
may say, open to the venerable domestic circle; tho, it 
would not have been an honest heart, could it, circum- 
^anced as I was, have concealed itself from Lady D.; and 
mu^ have been an impenetrable one indeed, if it could 
have been disguised to the two sillers here—^yet, I be¬ 
seech you, my dear, almo^ on my knees I beseech you, 
let not the audacious, the insulting Greville, have ground 
given him to suspeft a weakness in your Harriet, which 
indelicate minds know not how to judge of delicately. For 
Sex-sake, for Example-sake, Lucy, let it not be known to 
any but the partial, friendly few, that our grand-mamma 
Shirley’s child, and aunt Selby’s niece, has been a volun¬ 
teer in her affedtions. How many ^lill more forward girls 
would plead Mrs. Shirley’s approbation of the ha^ty affec¬ 
tion, without considering the circumftances, and the ob- 
jedl! So the next girl that ran*away to a dancing-mailer, or 
an ensign, would reckon herself one of Harriet’s school. 

Poor Mr. Orme! I am sorry he is not well. It is cruel in 
you, Lucy, gs this time, to say (so undoubtingly) that his 
illness is owing to his Love of me. You knew that such a 
suggeilion would pain me. Heaven reilore Mr. Orme! 

But I am vexed, as it cannot be to purpose, that Sir 
Charles Grandisop and I have been named together, and 
talked of, in your neighbourhood!—He will be gone I 
abroad. I shall return to Northamptonshire: And shall. 
look so silly 1 So like a refused girl I 

“Every-body gives me to him, you say”—So much | 
the worse. I wonder what business this Every-body has' 
td trouble itself about me. 
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One consolation, however, I shall have in my return; 
and that is, in my Nancy’s recover’d health; which was so 
precarious when I set out for London. 

But I shall have nothing to entertain you with when I 
am with you: Sir Charles Grandison, Lord and Lady L. 
Lady G. (as now in three or four days she will be) my dear 
Miss Jervois, Dr. Bartlett, will be all my subjeft. And 
have I not exhau^ed that by pen and ink? O no! The 
Doctor promises to correspond with me; and he makes 
no doubt but Sir Charles will correspond with him, as 
usual. 

I What can the unusually tender friendship be called 
which he professed for me, and, as I may say, claimed in 
return from me? I know that he has no notion of the Love 
called Platonic. Nor have I: I think it, in general, a dan¬ 
gerous allowance; and, with regard to our Sex, a very un¬ 
equal one; since, while the man has nothing to fear, the 
woman has every-thing, from the privileges that may be 
claimed, in an acknowleged confidence, especially in pre¬ 
sence. Miss Grandison thus interprets what he said, and 
ftrengthens her opinion by some of Dr. Bartlett’s late 
intimations, that he really loves me; but not being at 
liberty to avow his love, he knew not what to say; and so 
I went as near to a declaration as was possible^to do in his 
i circum^ances. 

But might I not expeft, from such a profession of 
friendship in Sir Charles, an offer of correspondence in 
absence? And if he made the offer, ought I to decline it? 
Would it not indicate too much on my side, were I to do 
so.?—^And does it not on if he make not the offer? He 
corresponds with Mrs. Beaumont: Nobody thinks that 
any-thing can be meant by that correspondence on either 
side; because Mrs. Beaumont mu^l be at lea^l forty; Sir 
Charles but six or seven and twenty: But if he makes not 
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the reque^ to Harriet, who is but little more than twenty; 
what, after such professions of a friendship so tender, 
will be inferred from his forbearance? 

But I shall puzzle myself, and you too, Lucy, if I go on 
with this sort of reasoning; because I shall not know how 
to put all I mean into words. Have I not already puzzled 
you? I think my expression is weak and perplexed—But 
this offered and accepted friendship between two persons 
not indelicate, mu^ be perplexing; since he is the only 
young man in the world, from whom a woman has no dis¬ 
honour to fear—Ah, Lucy!—It would be vanity in me, 
would it not? to suppose that he had more to fear from 
Harriet, than she has from him; as the virtue of either, I 
hope, is not que^ionable? But the event of his Italian 
visit will explain and reconcile every-thing. 

I will encourage a drowsy fit that seems to be dealing 
upon me. If I have not written with the perspicuity I 
always aim at, allow, Lucy, for the time of night; for 
spirits not high; and for the subjedi, that having its deli¬ 
cacies, as well as uncertainties, I am not able to write 
clearly upon it. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

Sunday Night, April 9. 

S IR CHARLES is already returned: He arrived at 
Windsor on Friday morning; but found that Lord W. 
had set out the afternoon of the day before, for the house 
of his friend Sir Joseph Lawrance, which is but fifteen 
miles from Mansfield-house. 
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Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, wanting to return 
to town as soon as he could, followed him to the Knight’s : 
And having time enough himself to reach Mansfield- 
house that night, he, by his uncle’s consent, pursued his 
journey thither; to the great joy of the family; who wish¬ 
ed for his personal introduction of my Lord to Miss 
Mansfield, 

My Lord arrived by breakfast-time, unfatigued, and 
in high spirits: Staid at Mansfield-house all day; and 
promised so to manage, as to be in town to-morrow, in 
order to be present at his niece’s nuptials on Tuesday. 

As for Sir Charles, he made the Mansfield-family hap¬ 
py in his company the whole Friday evening; enquiring 
into their affairs relating to the oppression they lay un¬ 
der; pointing out measures for redress; encouraging 
Miss Mansfield; and informing the brothers, that the 
Lawyers he had consulted on their deeds, told him, that a 
new trial might be hoped for; the result of which, pro¬ 
bably, would be a means to do them justice, so power¬ 
fully protected and assifted as they would now be; for 
new lights had broke in upon them, and they wanted but 
to recover a deed, which they underwood was in the 
hands of two gentlemen, named Hartley, who were but 
lately returned from the Indies. Thus prepared, the 
Mansfields also were in high spirits the next morning; 
and looked. Sir Charles said, on each other, when they 
met, as if they wanted to tell each other their agreeabl)j 
dreams. 

Sir Charles, in his way to Sir Joseph Lawrance’s, had 
looked in upon Sir Harry Beauchamp, and his Lady. He 
found Sir Harry in high spirits, expeCling the arrival of 
his son; who was aCfually landed from Calais, having met 
there his father’s Letter, allowing him to return to Eng- 
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land, and wishing in his own, and in Lady Beauchamp’s 
name, his speedy arrival. 

Sir Charles’s impatience to see his friend, permitted 
him only to breakfast with my Lord and the Mansfields; 
and to know the opinion each party formed of the other, 
on this fir^t interview; and then he set out to Sir Harry 
Beauchamp’s. What an adivity!—Heaven reward him 
with the grant of his own wishes, whatever they be, and 
make him the happiest of men! 

My Lord is greatly taken with the Lady, and her 
whole family. Well he may. Sir Charles says. He blessed 
him, and called himself blessed in his sixer’s son, for his 
recommendation of each to the other. The Lady thinks 
better of him, as her mother owned to Sir Charles, than 
she thought she should, from report. 

I begin to think, Lucy, that those who set out for hap-' 
piness are mo^l likely to find it, when they live single till 
the age of fancy is over. Those who marry while it lafts, 
are often disappointed of that which they propose so 
largely to themselves: While those who wed for conveni¬ 
ence, and deal with tolerable honesty by each other, are 
at a greater certainty. Toler able ^ I repeat, since, it seems, 
we are to expedl that both parties will turn the beil side of 
the old gar^ient outward. Hence arises consolation to old 
maidens, and cautions again^l precipitation—Expatia^ 
my dear, on this fruitful subjeft: Ilwould, were I at leisufeT 

Sir Charles says, that he doubts not, but Lord W. will 
be as happy a man as he wishes to be, in less than a month. 

The duce is in this brother of mine, whispered Miss 
Grandison to me, for huddling up of marriages 1 He 
don’t consider, that there may be two chances for one, 
that his honeft folks may in half a year’s time, bless him 
the contrary way. 
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Sir Charles told us, that he had desired Lord W. to 
give out every-where (that the adversaries of the Mans -1 
field family might know it) his intended alliance; and that 
he and his nephew were both determined to procure a re- 
trospeftion of all former proceedings. 

Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beauchamp’s a little be¬ 
fore his friend arrived: Sir Harry took him aside at his 
alighting, and told him, that Lady Beauchamp had had 
clouds on her brow all the day, and he was afraid, would 
not receive his son with the graciousness that once he 
hoped for from her: But that he left him to manage with 
her. She never, said he, had so high an opinion either of 
man or woman as she has of you. 

Sir Charles addressed himself to her, as not doubting 
her goodness upon the foot of their former conversation; 
and praised her for the graces that however appeared but 
faintly in her countenance, till his compliments lighted 
them up, and made them shine full out in it. He told her, 
that his sifter and Lord G. were to be married on the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. He himself, he said, should set out for 
Paris on Friday after: But hoped to see a family-intimacy 
begun between his sifters and Lady Beauchamp; and be¬ 
tween their Lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. Beauchamp. 
He applauded her on the generosity of her ii},tentions, as 
declared to him in their former conference; and con¬ 
gratulated her on the power she had, of which she made 
so noble an use, of laying, at the same time, an obligation 
on the tendereft of husbands, and the moft deserving of 
sons: Whose duty to her he engaged for. 

All this set her in high good humour; and she took to 
herself, and bridled upon it, to express myself in Char¬ 
lotte’s manner, the praises and graces this adroit manager 
gave her, as if they were her unqueftionable due. 
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This agreeable way they were all in, Sir Harry trans¬ 
ported with his Lady’s goodness, when Mr. Beauchamp 
arrived. 

The young gentleman bent his knee to his flep- 
mother, as well as to his father, and thanked her for the 
high favours his father had signified to him by Letter, 
that he owed to her goodness. She confirmed them; but, 
Sir Charles observed, with an ostentation that shewed she 
thought very highly of her own generosity. 

They had a very chearful evening. Not one cloud 
would hang on I.ady Beauchamp’s brow, tho’ once or 
twice it seemed a little overshadowed, as Mr. Beauchamp 
displayed qualities for which his father was too ready to 
admire him. Sir Charles thought it necessary to caution 
Sir Harry on this subjedt; putting it in this light, that 
Lady Beauchamp loved her husband so well, that she 
would be too likely to dread a rivalry in his affieftions 
from a son so very accomplished. Sir Harry took the hint 
kindly. 

Mr. Beauchamp was under a good deal of concern at 
Sir Charles’s engagements to leave England so soon after 
his arrival; and asked his father’s leave to attend him. 
Sir Harry declared, that he could not part with him. Sir 
Charles chid his friend, and said. It was not quite so 
handsome a return to the joyful reception he had met 
with from Lady Beauchamp, and his father, as might 
have been expefted from his Beauchamp; bowing to the 
Lady. But she excused the young gentleman, and said. 
She wonder’d not, that any-body who was favoured with 
his friendship, should be unwilling to be separated from 
him. 

Sir Charles expresses great satisfaftion in Mr. Beau¬ 
champ’s being arrived before his departure, that he may 
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present to us, himself,'a man with whom he is sure we 
shall all be delighted, and leave him happy in that be¬ 
loved society, which he himself is obliged to quit. 

A repining temper, Lucy, would consider only the 
hardship of meeting a long-absent friend, ju^ to feel the 
uneasiness of a second parting: But this man views every¬ 
thing in a right light. When his own happiness is not to 
be attained, he lays it out of his thoughts, and, as I have 
heretofore observed, rejoices in that of others. It is a 
pleasure to see how Sir Charles seems to enjoy the love 
which Dr. Bartlett expresses for this friend of them both. 

Sir Charles addressed himself to me on several occa¬ 
sions, in so polite, in so tender a manner, that every one 
told me afterwards, they are sure he loves me. Dr. Bart¬ 
lett at the time, as he sat next me, whispered, on the re¬ 
gret expressed by all on losing him so soon—Ah, madam! 
—I know and pity, my patron’s struggles!— Struggles, 
Lucy! What could theDoftor mean by this whisper to meF 
But I hope he guesses not at mine! If he does, would he 
have whispered his pity of Sir Charles to me.?—Come, 
Lucy, this is some comfort, however; and I will endeav¬ 
our to be brave upon it, that I may not, by my weakness, 
lessen myself in the Doctor’s good opinion. 

It was agreed for Charlotte, whose asseqt was given 
in these words—“Doasyou will—or, rather, as my bro¬ 
ther vdll.—^What signifies opposing him.?” that the nu¬ 
ptials shall be solemnized, as privately as possible, at St. 
George’s Church. The companyis to drop in at different 
doors, and with as few attendants as may be. Lord W. the 
Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, Lord and Lady L. Miss 
Jervois, and your Harriet, are to be present at the cere¬ 
mony. I was very earnest to be excused, till Miss Grandi- 
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son, when we were alone, dropt down on one knee, and 
held up her hands, to beg me to accompany her. Mr. 
Everard Grandison, if he can be found, is to be also there, 
at Sir Charles’s desire. 

Dr. Bartlett, as I before hinted, at/^<?r earnest request, 
is to perform the ceremony. Sir Charles wished it to be at 
his own Parish-church: But Miss Grandison thought it 
too near to be private. He was indifferent, as to the place, 
he said—So it was at church \ for he had been told of the 
difficulty we had to get Charlotte to desi^f from having it 
performed in her chamber; and seemed surprised—Fie, 
Charlotte! said he—An office so solemn!—^Vows to re¬ 
ceive and pay as in the Divine Presence— 

She was glad, she told me, that she had not left that 
battle to be fought with him. 

Monday, April 10. 

Lord W. is come. Lord and Lady L. are here. They, 
and Miss Grandison, received him with great respeft. 
He embraced his nieces in a very affiedtionate manner. 
Sir Charles was absent. Lord W. is in person and beha¬ 
viour a much more agreeable man than I expefted him to 
be. Nor is he so decrepit with the gout, as I had supposed. 
He is very gareful or himself, it seems. This world has 
been kind to him; and I fansy he makes a great deal of a 
little pain, for want of stronger exercises to his patience; 
and so is a sufferer by self-indulgence. Had I not been 
made acquainted with his free living, and with the in¬ 
sults he bore from Mrs. Giffard, with a spirit so poor and 
so low, I should have believed I saw not only the man of 
quality, but the man of sense, in his countenance. I en¬ 
deavoured, however, as much as I could, to look upon 
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him as the brother of the late Lady Grandison. Had he 
been worthy of that relation, how should I have rever¬ 
enced him! 

But whatever I thought of him^ he was highly taken 
with me. He particularly praised me for the modefty 
which he said was visible in my countenance. Free-livers, 
Lucy, taken with that grace in a woman, which they 
make it their pride to deftroy! But all men, good and bad, 
admire mode^ in a woman: And I am sometimes out of 
humour with our Sex, that they do not as generally like 
modesty in men. I am sure that this grace in Sir Charles 
Grandison, is one of his principal glories with me. It em¬ 
boldens one’s heart, and permits one to behave before 
him with ease; and, as I may say, with security^ in the con¬ 
sciousness of a right intention. 

But what were Lord W’s praises of his nephew! He 
called him. The glory of his Sex, and of human nature. 
How the cheeks of the dear Emily glowed at the praises 
given to her guardian!—She was the taller for them: 
When she moved, it was on tiptoe; stealing, as it were, 
cross the floor, le^l she should lose any-thing that was 
said on a subjeft so delightful to her. 

My Lord was greatly pleased with her too. He com¬ 
plimented her as the beloved ward of the baft of guardi¬ 
ans. He lamented, with us, the occasion that called his 
nephew abroad. He was full of his own engagements with 
Miss Mansfield, and declared that his nephew should 
guide and govern him as he pleased, in every material 
case, resperang either the conduft of his future life, or 
the management and disposition of his eftate; declaring, 
that he had made his will, and, reserving only his Lady’s 
jointure, and a few legacies, had left every-thing to him. 
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—How right a thing, even in policy, is it, my dear, to be a 
good and a generous man I 

I muft not forget, that my Lord wished, with all his 
soul, that was his expression, that he might have the 
honour of giving to his nephew my hand in marriage. 

I could feel myself blush. I half-suppressed a sigh: I 
would have wholly suppressed it, if I could. I recovered 
the little confusion, his too plainly expressed wish gave 
me, by repeating to myself the word Clementina. 

This Charlotte is a great coward. But I dare not tell her 
so, for fear of a retort. I believe I should be as great a one 
in her circumstances, so few hours to one of the greatest 
events of one’s life! But I pretend not to bravery: Yet 
hope, that in the cause of virtue or honour I should be 
found to have a Soul. 

I write now at my cousins. I came hither to make an 
alteration in my dress. I have promised to be with the 
sweet Bully early in the morning of her important day. 


LETTER XXX. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

yy ednesday Morning, j ^ ’ 

M ISS GRAND IS O N is no longer to be called by 
that name. She is Lady G. May she make Lord G. 
as happy as I dare say he will make her, if it be not her 
own fault 1 

I was early with her, according to promise. I found her 
more afFedbed than she was even la^ night with her ap- 
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preaching change of condition. Her brother had been 
talking to her, she said; and had laid down the duties of 
the ^late she was about to enter into, in such a serious 
manner, and made the performance of them of so much 
importance to her happiness both here and hereafter, 
that she was terrified at the thoughts of what she was 
about to undertake. She had never considered matrimony 
in that formidable light before. He had told her, that he 
was afraid of her vivacity; yet was loth to discourage her 
chearfulness, or to say any-thing that should lower her 
spirits. All he besought of her was, to regard times, tem¬ 
pers, and occasions; and then it would be impossible but 
her lively humour muft give delight not only to the man 
whom she favoured with her hand, but to every one who 
had the pleasure of approaching her. If, Charlotte, said 
he, you would have the world around you respeft your 
husband, ytfw muft set the examplq^^While the wife gives 
the leaft room to suspedl, that she'despises her husband, 
she will find, that she subjedfs him to double contempt, if 
he resents it not; and if he does, can you be happy. 
Agressors lay themselves open to severe reprisals. If yotf 
differ, you will be apt to make bydianders judges over 
you. They will remember when you are willing to forget; 
and your fame will be the sport of those bcQjeath you, as 
well in understanding as degree. 

She believed, she told me, that Lord G. had been 
making some complaints of her. Ijhe had — 

Hush, my dear, said I—Not one word of threatening t 
Are you more solicitous to conceal your fault, than to 
mend it.? 

No—But you know, Harriet, for a man, before he has 
experienced what sort of a wife I shall make, to complain 
againSt me for foibles in courtship, when he can help 
himself if he «w/ 7 /, has something so very little— 
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Your conscience, Charlotte, tells you, that he had rea¬ 
son for complaint; and therefore you think he has com¬ 
plained. Think the be^ of Lord G. ior your own reputa¬ 
tion’s sake, since you thought fit to go thus far with him. 
You have borne nothing from him: He has borne a great 
deal from you. 

I am fretful, Harriet: I won’t be chidden: I will be 
comforted by you: You shall sooth me: Are you not my 
si^er.? She threw her arms round me, and kissed my 
cheek. 

I ventured to railly her, tho’ I was afraid of her retort, 
and met with it: But I thought it would divert her. I am 
glad, my dear, said I, that you are capable of this tender¬ 
ness of temper: You blu^ering girls—But Fear, I be¬ 
lieve, will make cowards loving. 

Harriet, said she, and flung from me to the window, 
remember this: May I soon see you in the same situation! 
I will then have no mercy upon you. 

The subjeft, which Sir Charles led to at breakfa^, was 
the three weddings of Thursday laft. He spoke honour¬ 
ably of marriage, and made some ju^l compliments to 
Lord and Lady L.; concluding them with wishes, that 
his siller Charlotte and Lord G. might be neither more 
nor less happy than they were. Then turning to Lord W. 
he said. He questioned not his Lordship’s happiness with 
the Lady he had so lately seen; for I cannot doubt, said 
he, of your Lordship’s affedlionate gratitude to her, if she 
behaves as I am sure she will. 

My Lord had tears in his eyes. Never man had such a 
nephew as I have, said he. All the joy of my present pro¬ 
spers, all the comforts of my future life, are and will be 
owing to you. 

Here had he Stopt, it would have been well: But turn- 
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ing to me, he unexpeftedly said, Would to God, madam, 
that Ton could reward him 11 cannot; and nohody else can. 

All were alarmed for me; every eye was upon me. A 
sickishness came over my heart—I know not how to de¬ 
scribe it. My head sunk upon my bosom. I could hardly 
sit; yet was less able to rise. 

Sir Charles’s face was overspread with blushes. He 
bowed to my Lord. May the man, said he, who shall have 
the honour to call Miss Byron his, be, possible, as de¬ 
serving as she is I Then will they live together the life of 
angels. 

He gracefully looked down; not at me; and I got a 
little courage to look up: Yet Lady L. was concerned for 
me: So was Lord L.: Emily’s eye dropt a tear upon her 
blushing cheek. 

Was it not, Lucy, a severe trial.^—Indeed it was. 

My Lord, to mend the matter, lamented very pathe¬ 
tically, that Sir Charles was under an obligation to go 
abroad; and ^ill more, that he could not ftay to be pre¬ 
sent at the celebration of his nuptials with Miss Mans¬ 
field. 

The Earl, Lord G. Lady Gertrude, and the Doftor, 
were to meet the Bride and us at church. Lord and Lady 
L. Sir Charles, and Emily, went in one rjach: Miss 
Grandison and I in another. 

As we went, I don’t like this affair at all, Harriet, said 
she. My brother has long made all other men indifferent 
to me. Such an infinite difference! 

Can any-body be happier than Lord and Lady L. 
Charlotte? Yet Lady L. admires her brother as much as 
you can do. 

They happy!—^And so they are. But Lady L. soft soul 1 
fell in love with Lord L. before my brother came over. So 
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the foundation was laid: And it being a firft flame with 
her, she, in compliment to herself^ could not but perse¬ 
vere. But the sorry creature Anderson, proving a sorry 
creature, made me despise the Sex: And my brother’s 
perfeftions contributed to my contempt of all other men. 

Indeed, my dear, you are wrong. Lord G. loves you: 
But were Sir Charles not your brother, it is not very cer¬ 
tain, that he would have returned your Love. 

Why, that’s true. I believe he would not, in that case, 
have chosen me. I am sure he would not, if he had known 
you: But for the man one loves, one can do any-thing, be 
every-thing, that he would wish one to be. 

Do you think you cannot love Lord G..?—For Hea¬ 
ven’s sake, Charlotte, tho’ you are now almoft within 
sight of the church, do not think of giving your hand, if 
you cannot resolve to make Lord G. as happy, as I have 
no doubt he will make you, if it be not your own fault. 

What will my brother say.? What will— 

Leave that to me. I will engage Sir Charles and Dr. 
Bartlett to lend me their ear in the vestry; and I am sure 
your brother, if he knows that you have an antipathy to 
Lord G. or that you think you cannot be happy with him, 
will undertake your cause, and bring you off. 

Antipatfiy! That’s a strong word, Harriet. The man is 
a good-natured silly man— 

Silly! Charlotte!—Silly then he mu^f be for loving you 
so well, who, really, have never yet given him an oppor¬ 
tunity to shew his importance with you. 

I do pity him sometimes. 

The coach ^lopt—^Ah, Lord! Harriet! The'church! 
The church! 

Say, Charlotte, before you ^lep out—Shall|I speak to 
your brother, and Dr. Bartlett, in the veftry.? 
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I shall look like a fool either way. 

Don’t adl like one, Charlotte, on this solemn occasion. 
Say, you will deserve, that you will try to deserve. Lord 
G’sLove. 

Lord help me!—My brother!—I’ll try. I’ll try, what 
can be done. 

Sir Charles appeared. He gave each his hand in turn: 
In we flew: The people began to gather about us. Lord 
G. all rapture, received her at the entrance. Sir Charles 
led me: And the Earl and Lady Gertrude received us 
with joy in their countenances. I overheard the naughty 
one say, as Lord G. led her up to the altar. You don’t 
know what you are about, man. I expeft to have all my 
way: Remember that’s one of my articles before mar¬ 
riage. 

He returned her an answer of fond assent to her con¬ 
dition. I am afraid, thought I, poor Lord G. you will be 
more than once reminded of this previous article. 

When she was led to the altar, and Lord G. and she 
^tood together, she trembled. Leave me not, Harriet, 
said she.—^Brother 1 Lady L. 1 — 

I am sure she looked sillier than Lord G. at that instant. 

The good doftor began the office. No dearly beloveds, 
Harriet I whispered she, as I had said, on a really terrible 
occasion. I was offended with her in my heart: Again she 
whispered something against the office, as the doftor pro¬ 
ceeded to give the reasons for the institution. Her levijiy 
did not forsake her even at that solemn moment. 

When the Service was over, every one (Sir Charles in a 
solemn and moSl affedtionate manner) wished her happy. 
My Lord G. kissed her hand with a bent knee. 

She took my hand. Ah I Lord, what have I done?— 
And am I married? whispered she—^And can it never be 
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undone?—^And is that the man, to whom I am to be obe¬ 
dient?—Is he to be my Lord and Mailer? 

Ah, Lady G. said I, it is a solemn office. You have 
vowed: He has vowed.—It is a solemn office. 

Lord G. led her to the firft coach. Sir Charles led me 
into the same. The people, to my great confusion, whis¬ 
pered, That’s the Bride? What a charming couple! Sir 
Charles handed Miss Emily next. Lord G. came in: As 
he was entering, Harkee, friend, said Charlotte, and put 
out her hand. You miftake the coach: You are not of our 
company. 

The whole world, replied my Lord, shall not now di¬ 
vide us: And took his seat on the same side with Emily. 

The man’s a rogue, Harriet, whispered she: See! He 
gives himself airs already! 

This, said Lord G. as the coach drove on, taking one 
hand, and eagerly kissing it, is the hand that blessed me. 

And that, said she, pushing him from her with the 
other, is the hand that repulses your forwardness. What 
came you in here for.?—Don’t be silly. 

He was in raptures all the way. 

When we were came home, every one embraced and 
wished joy to the Bride. The Earl and Lady Gertrude 
were in high spirits. Th^ Lady re-saluted her niece, as 
her dearriitct :The Earl recognized his beloved daughter. 

But prepare to hear a noble aftion of Lord W. 

When he came up to compliment her—My deareft 
niece, said he, I wish you joy with all my soul. I have not 
been a kind uncle. There is no fastening any-thing on 
your brother. Accept of this [and he put a little paper into 
her hand—It was a Bank-note of 1000 /.] My sixer’s 
daughter, andyoar brother’s siller, merits more than this. 

Was not this handsomely presented, Lucy? 
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He then, in a manner becoming Lady Grandison’s 
brother, ^ept to Lady L. My niece Charlotte is not my 
only niece. I wish you, my dear, as if this was year day of 
marriage, all happiness: Accept these two papers [The 
one, Lucy, was a note for 1000 /. and the other for 100 /.]: 
And he said, The lesser note is due to you for intereft on 
the greater. 

When the Ladies opened their notes, and saw what 
they were, they were at firft at a loss what to say. 

It was moft gracefully done: But see, Lucy, the ex¬ 
ample of a good and generous man can sometimes alter 
natures; and covetous men, I have heard it observed, 
when their hearts are opened, often a£t nobly. 

As soon as Lady G. (so now I muft call her) recovered 
herself from the surprize into which my Lord’s present 
and address had put her, she went to him: Allow me, my 
Lord, said she, and bent one knee to him, to crave your 
blessing; and at the same time to thank you for your 
paternal present to your ever obliged Charlotte. 

God bless you, my dear! saluting her—But thank your 
noble brother: You delight me with your graceful accept¬ 
ance. 

Lady L. came up. My Lord, you overcome me by your 
bounty.—How shall I— < 

Your brother’s princely spirit, Lady L. said he, makes 
this present look mean. Forgive me only, that it wras not 
done before. And he saluted her. , 

Lord L. came up. Lady L. shewed him the opened 
notes—See here, my Lord, said she, what Lord W. has 
done: And he calls this the intereft due on that. 

Your Lordship oppresses me with your goodness to 
your niece, said Dird L. May health, long-life, and hap¬ 
piness attend you in your own nuptials! . 
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There, there, said Lord W. pointing to Sir Charles 
(who had withdrawn, and then entered) make your ack- 
nowlegement; His noble spirit has awakened mine: It 
was only asleep. My late sixer’s brother wanted but the 
force of such an example. That son is all his mother. 

Sir Charles joining them, having heard only the la^l 
words,—If I am thought a son not unworthy of the mo^ 
excellent of mothers, said he, and by her brother, I am 
happy. 

Then you are happy, replied my Lord. 

Her memory, resumed Sir Charles, I cherish; and 
when I have been tempted to forget myself, that memory 
has been a means of keeping me fteady in my duty. Her 
precepts, my Lord, were the guide of my early youth. 
Had I not kept them in mind, how much more blameable 
than moil young men had I been!—My Charlotte! Have 
that mother in your memory, on this great change in your 
condition! You will not be called to her trials.—His eyes 
glisten’d. Tender be our remembrance of my father.— 
Charlotte, be worthy of your mother! 

He withdrew with an air so noble!—But soon return¬ 
ing, with a chearful look, he was told what Lord W. had 
done—Your Lordship was before^ said he, intitled to our 
duty, by the ties of blood: But what is the relation of body 
to that of mind.? You have bound me for my sillers, and 
that ^ill more by the manner, than by the aft, in a bond of 
gratitude that never can be broken! 

Thank yoursejf, thank yourself, my noble Nephew. 

Encourage, my Lord, a family intimacy between your 
Lady, and her Nieces and Nephews. You will be delight¬ 
ed, my Sifters, with Miss Mansfield; but when she ob¬ 
liges my Lord with her hand, you will reverence your 
Aunt. I shall have a pleasure, when I am far diftant, in 
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contemplating the family union. Your Lordship muft let 
me know your day in time; and I will be joyful upon it, 
whatever, of a contrary nature, I may have to druggie 
with on my own account. 

My Lord wept—My Lord wept, did I say.?—Not one 
of us had a dry eye!—This was a solemn scene, you will 
say, for a wedding-day: But how delightfully do such 
scenes dilate the heart? 

The day however was not forgotten as a day of festivity. 
Sir Charles himself, by his vivacity and openness of coun¬ 
tenance, made every one joyful: And, except that now- 
and-then a sigh, which could not be checked, ^fole from 
some of us, to think that he would so soon be in another 
country (far di^ant from the friends he now made happy) 
and engaged in difficulties, perhaps in dangers; every 
heart was present to the occasion of the day. 

O Charlotte! Dear Lady G.! Hitherto, it is in your 
power, to make every future day, worthy of this !—“Have 
your mother, your noble mother, in your memory, my 
dear:” And give credit to the approbation of such a bro¬ 
ther. 

I should have told you, that my cousin Reeves’s came 
about two, and were received with the utmost politeness 
by every body. « 

Sir Charles was called out juft before dinner; and re¬ 
turned introducing a young gentleman, dressed as if for 
the day—This is an earlier favour than I had hoped fpr> 
said Sir Charles; and leading him to Lady G.; This, Sir, 
is the Queen of the Day. My dear Lady G. welcome (The 
house is yours—Welcome) the man I love: Welcome my 
Beauchamp. 

Every one, except Emily and me, crouded about Mr. 
Beauchamp, as Sir Charles’s avowedly beloved friend. 
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and bid him cordially welcome; Sir Charles presenting 
him to each by name. 

Then leading him to me—I am half ashamed, Lucy, 
to repeat—But take it as he spoke it—Revere, said he, 
my dear friend, that excellent young Lady: But let not 
your admiration ^op at her Face and Person: She has a 
Mind as exalted, my Beauchamp, as your own. Miss By¬ 
ron in honour to my si^er, and of us all, has gilded this 
day by her presence. 

Mr. Beauchamp respeftfully took my hand: Forgive 
me, madam, bowing upon it—I do revere you. The Lady 
whom Sir Charles Grandison admires, as he does you, 
mu^l be the lir^ of women. 

I might have said, that he, who was so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished as the friend of Sir Charles Grandison, mu^ 
be a mo^l valuable man: But my spirits were not high. I 
courtesied to his compliment; and was silent. 

Sir Charles presented Emily to him.—My Emily, 
Beauchamp. I hope to live to see her happily married. 
The man whose heart is but half so worthy as hers, mu^f 
be an excellent man. 

Mode^y mightXook up and be sensible to compliments 
from the lips of such a man. Emily looked at me with 
pleasure, ^ if she had said. Do you hear madam, what a 
fine thing my guardian has said of me.? 

Sir Charles asked Mr. Beauchamp, how he ^ood with 
my Lady Beauchamp. 

Very well, answered he. After such an introduction as 
you had given me to her, I muft have been to blame, had 
I »o/..She is my father’s wife: I mu^t respeft her, were she 
ever so unkind to me: She is not without good qualities. 
Were every family so happy as to have Sir Charles Grand¬ 
ison for a mediator when misunder^andings happened, 
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there would be very few lading differences among rela¬ 
tions. My father and mother tell me, that they never sit 
down to table together, but they bless you: And to me 
they have talked of nobody else: But Lady Beauchamp 
depends upon your promise of making her acquainted 
with the Ladies of your family. 

My Sixers, and their Lords, will do honour to my pro¬ 
mise in my absence. Lady L. Lady G. let me recommend 
to you Lady Beauchamp as more than a common visiting 
acquaintance. Do you. Sir, to Mr. Beauchamp, see it cul¬ 
tivated. 

Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and, when Sir Charles 
Grandison is not in company, a handsome and genteel 
man. I think, my dear, that I do but the same justice that 
every-body would do, in this exception. He is chearful, 
lively, yet modest, and not too full of words. One sees 
both love and respeft in every look he cafts upon his 
friend; and that he is delighted when he hears him speak, 
be the subjeft what it will. He once said to Lord W. who 
praised his nephew to him, as he does to every-body near 
him; The universal voice, my Lord, is in his favour where- 
ever he goes. Every one joins, almoft in the same words, 
in different countries, allowing for the different languages, 
that for sweetness of manners, and manly (^ignity, he 
hardly ever had his equal. 

Sir Charles was then engaged in talk writh his Emily; 
she before him; he landing in an easy genteel attitude 
leaning a^ain^ the wainscot, likening, smiling, to her 
prattle, with looks of indulgent Love, as a father might 
do to a child he was fond of; while she looked back every 
now-and-then towards me, so proud, poor dear! of being 
singled out by her guardian. 

She tript to me afterwards, and leaning over my shoul¬ 
der, as I sat, whispered—I have been begging of my 
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guardian to use his interest with you, madam, to take me 
down with you to Northamptonshire. 

And what is the result?—She paused.—Has he denied 
your request?—No, madam—Has he allowed you to go, 
my dear, if I comply? turning half round to her with 
pleasure. 

She paused, and seemed at a loss. I repeated my ques¬ 
tion. 

Why, no, he has not consented neither—But he said 
such charming things, so obliging, so kind, both of you, 
and of me, that I forgot my que^ion, tho’ it was so near 
my heart: But I will ask him again. 

And thus, Lucy, can he decline complying, and yet 
send away a requester so much delighted with him, as to 
forget what her request was. 

Miss Grandison—Lady G. I would say—singled me 
out soon after—This Beauchamp is really a very pretty 
fellow, Harriet. 

He is an agreeable man, answered I. 

So I think. She said no more of him at that time. 

Between dinner and tea, at Lady L’s motion, they 
made me play on the harpsichord; and after one lesson 
they besought Sir Charles to sing to my playing. He 
would not,^e said, deny any requeft that was made him 
on that day. 

He sung. He has a mellow manly voice, and great 
command of it. 

This introduced a little concert. Mr. Beauchamp took 
the violin; Lord L. the bass-viol; Lord G. the German- 
flute; Lord W. sung bass; Lady L. Lady G. and the 
Earl, joined in the chorus. The song was from Alexan¬ 
der’s Fea^: The words, 

Happy^ happy^ happy pair! 

None but the good deserves thefair\ 
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Sir Charles, tho’ himself equally brave and good^ prefer¬ 
ring the latter word to the former. 

Lady L. had always insifted upon dancing at her sis¬ 
ter’s wedding. We were not company enough for coun¬ 
try dances: But music having been ordered, and the per¬ 
formers come, it was insifted upon that we should have a 
dance, tho’ we were engaged in a conversation, that I 
thought infinitely more agreeable. 

Lord G. began by dancing a minuet with his bride: 
She danced charmingly: But on my telling her so after¬ 
wards, she whispered me, that she should have perform¬ 
ed better, had she danced with her brother. Lord G. 
danced extremely well. 

Lord L. and Lady Gertrude, Mr. Beauchamp and 
Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Reeves and Lady L. danced all of 
them very agreeably. 

The Earl took me out: But we had hardly done, when, 
asking pardon for disgracing me, as he too modestly ex¬ 
pressed himself; he, and all but my cousins and Emily, 
called out for Sir Charles to dance with me. 

I was abashed at the general voice calling upon us both: 
But it was obeyed. 

He deserved all the praises that Miss Gran—^Lady G. 
I would say, gave him in her Letter to me; and had every 
one’s silent applause, while we danced; so silent, that a 
whisper mu^ have been heard. And when he led me to 
my seat, every one clapt their hands, as at some well-per¬ 
formed part, or fine sentiment in a play.—^Lord bless me, 
my dear, this man is every-thing: But his conversation 
has ever been among the politest people of different na¬ 
tions. 

Lord W. wished himself able, from his gout, to take 
out Miss Jervois. The Bridegroom was called upon by 
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Sir Charles: And he took out the good girl; who danced 
very prettily. I fansied, that he chose to call out Lord G. 
rather than Mr. Beauchamp. He is the mo^l delicate and 
considerate of men. 


Sir Charles was afterwards called upon by the Bride 
herself; and she danced then with a grace indeed! I was 
pleased that she could perform so well at her own wedding. 

Once more he and I were called upon. He, whisper- 
ingly, as if all the approbation so loudly given before, 
when we danced together, was due to me, and none to 
himself, conditioned for me, with every one, that no no¬ 
tice should be taken of my performance: For he saw that 


I could hardly ^and the applauses given on our dancing 
before. 


Sir Charles, when we had done, called me inimitable. 
The word was caught by every mouth, and I sat down 
with reason enough for pride, if their praises could have 
elevated me. But I was not proud. My spirits were not 
high—I fansy, Lucy, that Lady Clementina is a fine 
dancer. 


Supper was not ready till twelve. Mr. Reeves’s coach 
came about that hour; but we got not away till two. Per¬ 
haps the company would not have broke up so soon, had 
not the Br^e been perverse, and refused to retire. Was 
she not at home.? she asked Lady L. who was put upon 
urging her: And should she leave her company? 

She would make me retire with her: She took a very 
affeftionate leave of me. 


Marriage, Lucy, is an awful rite. It is supposed to be a 
joyf^J^rnffityi: BtirbTi th'ewem side it catrbe««ly„ 

so, x^en she is given-to the man she loves above all the 
irieH iiTthe wortd; and" even 16'Acr, the arnii-versary tlayT' 
when doubt is toned into certainty, mu^ be much hap- 


bb 
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|)^ier than the day itself. What a viftim mu^f that woman 
look upon herself to be, who is compelled, or even over- 
'\persuaded^ to give her hand to a man who has no share in 
per heart? Ought not a parent or guardian in such a cir- 
fcum^ance, especially if the child has a delicate^ an honeU 
mind, to be chargeable with all the unhappy consequences, 
Mat may follow from such a cruel compulsion ? 

But this is not the case with Miss Grandison. Early 
she ca^t her eye on an improper objedt. Her pride con¬ 
vinced her in time of the impropriety: And this, as she 
owns, gave her an indifference to all men. She hates not 
Lord G. There is no man whom she prefers to him. And 
in this respedl, may perhaps, be upon a par with eight 
women out of twelve, who marry, and yet make not bad 
vSElves JAs she played with her passion till she loft it, she 
may oe happy, if she will: And since she intended to be, 
some time or other. Lady G. her brother was kind in per¬ 
suading her to shorten her days of coquetting and teaz- 
ing, and allow him to give her to Lord G. before he went 
abroad. 


LETTER XXXI. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

Wednesday., April 12. 

D r. BARTLETT wassogoodastobreakfaft with 
my cousins and me this morning. He talks of setting 
out for Grandison-hall on Saturday or Monday next. 
We have settled a correspondence; and he gives me hope, 
that he will make me a visit in Northamptonshire. I know 
you will all rejoice to see him. 
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Emily came in before the Doftor went. She brought 
me the compliments of the Bride, and Lord W, with their 
earnest request, that I, and my two cousins, would dine 
with them. Sir Charles was gone, she said, to make a fare- 
wel visit to the Danby Set; but would be at home at din¬ 
ner. 

It would be better for me, I think, Lucy, to avoid all 
opportunities of seeing him: Don’t you think so.?—There 
is no such thing as seeing him with indifference. But, so 
earnestly invited, how could I deny; especially as my 
cousins were inclinable to go.? 

Miss Jervois whispered me at parting: I never before, 
said she, had an opportunity to observe the behaviour of a 
new-married couple to each other: But is it customary, 
madam, for the Bride to be more snappish, as the Bride¬ 
groom is more obliging.? 

Lady G. is very naughty, my dear, if she so behaves, as 
to give you reason to ask this que^ion. 

She does: And upon my word, I see more obedience 
where it was not promised, than where it was. Dear ma¬ 
dam, is not what is said at church to be thought of after¬ 
wards? But why did not the Doftor make her speak out? 
What signified bowing, except a woman was so bashful 
that she coufd not speak.? 

The bowing, my dear, is an assent. It is as efficacious 
as words. Lord G. only bowed, you know. Couldyoa like 
to be called upon, Emily, to speak out, on such an occa¬ 
sion? 

Why, no. But then I would be very civil and good- 
natured to my husband, if it were but for fear he should 
be cross to me: But I should think it my duty as well— 
Sweet innocent 1 

She went away, and left the Doftor with me. 

bb 2 
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When our hearts are set upon a particular subjed, how 
impertinent, how much beside the purpose, do we think 
every other! I wanted the Dodor to talk of Sir Charles 
Grandison: But as he fell not into the subjed, and as I 
was afraid he would think me to be always leading him 
into it, if I began it, I suffered him to go away at his fird 
motion: I never knew him so shy upon it, however. 

Sir Charles returned to dinner. He has told Lady L. 
who afterwards told us, that he had a hint from Mr. Gal- 
liard, senior, that if he were not engaged in his affedions, 
he was commissioned to make him a very great proposal 
in behalf of one of the young Ladies he had seen the 
Thursday before; and that from her father. 

Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce without doubt, that 
we live in an age in which there is a great dearth of good 
men, that so many offers fall to the lot of one. But, I am 
thinking, ’tis no small advantage to Sir Charles, that his 
time is so taken up, that he cannot day long enough in 
any company to suffer them to cad their eyes on other 
subjeds, with didindion. He left the numerous assem¬ 
bly at Enfield, while they were in the height of their ad- 
^ miration of him. Attention, love, admiration, cannot be 
always kept at the dretch. You will observe, Lucy, that 
on the return of a long-absent dear friend, «the rapture 
lads not more than an hour: Gladdened, as the heart is, 
the friend received, and the friends receiving, perhaps in 
less than that time, can sit down quietly together, to hear 
and to tell dories of what has happened to either in the 
long-regretted absence. It will be so with us, Lucy, when 
I retmn to the arms of my kind friends: And now, does 
not Sir Charles’s proposed journey to Italy endear his 
coi^anytous.? 

The Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and two agreeable 
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nieces of that Nobleman, were here at dinner. Lady G. 
behaved pretty well to her Lord before them: But I, 
who underwood the language of her eyes, saw them talk 
very saucily to him, on several occasions. My Lord is a 
little officious in his obligingness; which takes off from 
that graceful, that polite frankness, which so charmingly, 
on all occasions, distinguishes one happy man, who was 
then present. Lord G. will perhaps appear more to ad¬ 
vantage in that person’s absence. 

Mr. Beauchamp was also present. He is indeed an 
agreeable, a modeSl young man. He appeared to great 
advantage, as well in his conversation, as by his behaviour: 
And not the less for subscribing in both to the superiority 
of his friend; who nevertheless endeavoured to draw him 
out as the firft man. 

After dinner. Lady L. Lady G. and I, found an oppor¬ 
tunity to be by ourselves for one half-hour. Lady G. 
asked Lady L. what she intended to do with the thousand 
pounds with which Lord W. had so generously presented 
her.^—Do with it, my dear!—What do you think I intend 
to do with it.^—It is already disposed of. 

I’ll be hanged, said Lady G. if this good creature has 
not given it to her husband. 

Indeed ^Charlotte, I have. I gave it to him before I slept. 

I thought so! She laughed—^And Lord L. took it.? 
Didhe? ^ 

To be sure he did. I should otherwise have been dis¬ 
pleased with him.' 

Dear, good soul!—^And so you gave him a thousand 
pounds to take part of it back from him, by four or five 
paltry guineas at a time, at his pleasure.? 

Lord L. and I, Charlotte, have but one purse. You may 
not perhaps, know how we manage it. 
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Pray, good, meek, dependent creature! how do you 
manage it? 

Thus, Charlotte: My Lord knows that his wife and he 
.have but one intere^; and from the fir^f of our happy 
I marriage, he would make me take one key, and he has an¬ 
other, of the private drawer, where his money and money- 
bills lie. There is a little memorandum-book in the drawer, 
in which he enters on one page, the money he receives; 
on the opposite, the money he takes out: And when I 
want money, I have recourse to my key. If I see but little 
in the drawer, I am the more moderate; or, perhaps, if my 
want is not urgent, defer the supplying of it till my Lord 
is richer: But little, or much, I minute down the sum, as 
he himself does, what he takes out; and so we know what 
we are about; and I never put it out of my Lord’s power, 
by my xmseasonable expences, to preserve that custom of 
his for which he is as much respefted, as well served; not 
to sulFer a demand to be twice made upon him where he is 
^debtor. 

Good soul I—^And, pray, don’t you minute down too 
the use to which you put the money you take out? 

Indeed I often do: Always indeed, when I take out 
more than five guineas at one time: I found my Lord did 
so; and I followed the example of my own accojd. 

Happy pair! said I—O Lady G. what a charming ex¬ 
ample is this 1 —I hope you’ll follow it. 

Thank you, Harriet, for your advice. Why, I can’t bj^t 
say, that this is one pretty way of coaxing each other into 
frugality: But don’t you think, that where an hone^ pair 
are so feader of disobliging, and so Studious of obliging 
each other, they seem to confess that the matrimonial 
good understanding hangs by very slender threads? 

And do not the tendereSl friendships, said I, hang by 
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as slender? Can delicate minds be united to each other 
but by delicate observances? 

Why thou art a good soul, too, Harriet!—^And so you 
would both have me make a present to Lord G. of my 
thousand pounds before we have chosen our private 
drawer; before he has got two keys made to it? 

Let him know, Charlotte, what Lord L. and I do, if 
you think the example worth following—^And then— 

Ay, and then give him my thousand pounds for a be¬ 
ginning, Lady L.?—^But see you not that this proposal 
should come from him, not from me ?—^And should we 
not let each other see a little of each other’s merits, firft? 

See,Jirff, the merits of the man you have married, 
Charlotte! 

Yes, Lady L.—But yesterday married, you know. Can 
there be a greater difference between any two men in the 
world, than there often is between the same man, a lover, 
and a husband?—^And now, my generous advisers, be 
pleased to continue silent. You cannot answer me fairly. 
And besides, wot ye not the indelicacy of an early pre¬ 
sent, which you are not obliged to make? 

We were both silent, each expecting the other to an¬ 
swer the Grange creature. 

She laughed at us both. Soft souls, and tender! said 
she, let me tell you, that there is more indelicacy in deli¬ 
cacy, than you very delicate people are aware of. 

You, Charlotte, said Lady L. have odder notions than 
any-body else. Hkd you been a man, you would have 
been a sad rake. 

A rake perhaps I might have been; but not a sad one, 
LadyL. 

Lady G. can’t help being witty, said I; It is sometimes 
her misfortune, sometimes ours, that she cannot: How- 
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ever, I highly approve of the example set by Lord L. and 
followed by Lady L. 

And so do I, Harriet. And when Lord G. sets the ex¬ 
ample, I shall—consider of it. I am not a bad oeconomi^l. 
I Had I ten thousand pounds in my hands, I would not be 
extravagant: Had I but one hundred, I would not be 
mean. I value not money but as it enables me to lay an 
obligation, instead of being under the necessity of re¬ 
ceiving one. I am my mother’s daughter, and brother’s 
siller; andyo«rj. Lady L. in this particular; andyoarj too, 
Harriet: Different means may be taken to arrive at the 
same end.^ord G. will have no reason to be dissatisfied 
, with my prudence in money-matters, altho’ I should not 
i^ake him one of my be^ courtesies, as if—as if—(and 
ihe laughed; but checking herself) I were conscious— 
^gain she laughed—that I had signed and sealed to my 
•'Absolute dependence on his bounty.) 

What a mad creature! said Lady L.: But, my Harriet, 
don’t you think that she behaved pretty well to Lord G. 
at table.? 

Yes, answered I, as those would think who observed 
not her arch looks: but she gave me pain for her several 
times; and I believe her brother was not without his ap¬ 
prehensions. , 

He had his eyes upon you, Harriet, reply’d Lady G. 
more earne^ly than he had upon me, or any-body else. 

That’s true, said Lady L. I looked upon both him ai)d 
you, my dear, with pity. My tears w'ety ready to ftart 
more than once, to refleft how happy you two might be in 
each other, and how greatly you would love each other, 
were it not— 

Not one word more on this subjedf, dear Lady L. 11 
cannot bear it. I thought myself ^ that he often caft an eye 
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of tenderness upon me. I cannot bear it. I am afraid of 
myself; of myjuSlice — 

His tender looks did not escape me, said Lady G. Nor 
yet did my dear Harriet’s. But we will not touch this 
^ring: It is too tender a one. I, for my part, was forced, 
in order to divert myself, to turn my eyes on Lord G.: He 

got nothing by that. The moft officious - 

Nay, Lady G. interrupted I, you shall not change the 
discourse at the expence of the man you have vowed to 
honour. I will take pain to myself, by the continuation of 
the former subjeft, rather than that shall be. 

Charming Harriet, said Lady L. I hope your generos¬ 
ity will be rewarded. Yet, tell me, my dear, can you wish 
Lady Clementina may be his.? I have no doubt but you 
wish her recovery ; but can you wish her to be his? 

I have debated the matter, my dear Lady L. with my¬ 
self. I am sorry it has admitted of debate: So excellent a 
creature! Such an honour to her Sex! So nobly sincere! 
So pious!—But I will confess the truth: I have called 
justice to support me in my determination: I have 
supposed myself 'm her situation, her unhappy malady ex¬ 
cepted: I have supposed her 'm mine: And ought I then to 
have hesitated to which to give the preference.?—Yet— 
What yet, mo^ frank, and moft generous of women, 
said Lady L. clasping her arms about me; what yet— 
Why, yet—^Ah Ladies—^Why, yet, I have many a pang; 
many a twitch, as I may call it!—Why is your brother so 
tender-hearted, so mode^, so faultless!—Why did he 
not insult me with his pity! Why does he on every occa¬ 
sion shew a tenderness for me, that is more aflFefting than 
pity! and why does he give me a consequence that exalts, 
while it depresses me.? 

I turned my head aside to hide my emotion—Lady G. 
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snatched my handkerchief from me; and wiped away a 
Parting tear; and called me by very tender names. 

Am I dear, continued I, to the heart of such a man.^ 
You think I am: Allow me to say, that he is indeed dear to 
mine: Yet I have not a wish but for his happiness, what¬ 
ever becomes of me. 

Emily appeared at the door—May I come in, Ladies.? 
—I will come in!—My dear Miss Byron affefted! My 
dear Miss Byron in tears! 

Her pity, without knowing the cause, sprung to her 
eyes. She took my hand in both hers, and repeatedly 
kissed it!—My guardian asks for you. O with what ten¬ 
derness of voice—^Where is your Miss Byron, Love? He 
calls every one by gentle names, when he speaks oiyou — 
His voice then is the voice of Love— Love^ said he to me! 
Thro’yoa, madam, he will love his ward—^And on your 
Love will I build all my merit. But you sigh, dear Miss 
Byron, you sigh—Forgive your prating girl 1 —You mu^l 
not be grieved. 

I embraced her. Grief, my dear, reaches not my heart 
at this time. It is the merit of your guardian thataffefts me. 

God bless you, madam, for your gratitude to my 
guardian 1 

A Clementina and an Harriet! said Lady Xj. two wo¬ 
men so excellent 1 What a fate is his! How mu^ his heart 
be divided! 

Divided, say you. Lady L.! resumed Lady G. Th^e 
man who loves virtue for virtue’s sake, loves it where-ever 
he finds it: Such a man may diUinguish more virtuous 
women than one: And if he be of a gentle and beneficent 
nature, there will be tenderness in his di^f inftion to every 
one, varying only according to the difference of her cir- 
cum^ances. 
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Let me embrace you, my Charlotte, resumed Lady L. 
for that thought. Don’t let me hear, for a month to come, 
one word from the same lips, that may be unworthy of it. 

You have Lord G. in your head, Lady L.: But never 
mind us. He muft now-and-then be made to look about 
him. I’ll take care to keep up my consequence with him, 
never fear: Nor shall he have reason to doubt the virtue of 
his wife. 

Virtue, my dear! said I: What is virtue only? She who 
will not be virtuous for virtue'% sake, is not worthy to be 
called a woman: But she muft be something more than 
virtuous for her husband' nay, for her vow'% sake. Com¬ 
placency, obligingness— 

Obedience too, I warrant—Hush, hush, my sweet Har¬ 
riet ! putting her hand before my mouth, we will behave 
as well as we can: And that will be very well, if nobody 
minds us. And now let us go down together. 


LETTER XXXII. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation, 

, Thursday, April 13. 

T T TE played at cards la^l night till supper-time. When 
VV that was over, every one sought to engage Sir 
Charles in discourse. I will give you some particulars of 
our conversation, as I did of one before. 

Lord W. began it with a complaint of the insolence 
and profligateness of servants. What he said, was only 
answered by Sir Charles, with the word Example, example, 
my good Lord, repeated. 

You, Sir Chsprles, replied my Lord, may indeed insist 
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upon the force of example; for I cannot but observe, that 
all those of yours, whom I have seen, are intitled to re¬ 
gard. They have the looks of men at ease, and of men 
grateful for that ease: They know their duty, and need 
not a reminding look. A servant of yours. Sir Charles, 
looks as if he would one day make a figure as a mailer. 
How do you manage it.? 

Perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate in worthy 
servants. There is nothing in my management deserving 
the attention of this company. 

I am going to begin the world anew, nephew. Hither¬ 
to, servants have been a continual plague to me. I mu^l 
know howyo« treat them. 

I I treat them, my Lord, as necessary parts of my family. 
I have no secrets, the keeping or disclosing of which 
jfnight give them self-importance. I endeavour to set them 
/no bad example. I am never angry with them but for wil¬ 
lful faults: If those are not habitual, I shame them into 
amendments, by gentle expostulation, and forgiveness. If 
they are not capable of a generous shame, and the faults 
grow habitual, I part with them; but with such kindness, 
as makes their fellow-servants blame them, and take 
warning. I am fond of seeking occasions to praise them: 
And even when they mistake, if it be with a good inten¬ 
tion, they have my approbation of the intention., and my 
endeavours to set them right as to the a6l. Sobriety is an 
indispensable qualification for my service; and for 
reSt, if we receive them not quite go6d, we make them 
better than they were before. Generally speaking, a mas¬ 
ter may make a servant what he pleasesi Servants judge 
by example, rather than precept, and dfmoSl always by 
their feelings. One thing more permit me to add; I al¬ 
ways insist upon my servants beingkind apd compassion- 
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ate to one another. A compassionate heart cannot habitu¬ 
ally be an unjuft one. And thus do I make their good¬ 
nature contribute to my security, as well as quiet. 

My Lord was greatly pleased with what his nephew 
said. 

Upon some occasion, Lady G. reflefted upon a Lady 
iot prudery \ and was going on, when Sir Charles, inter¬ 
rupting her, said. Take care. Lady G.—You, Ladies, 
take care; for I am afraid, that Modesty, under this 
name, will become ignominious, and be banished the 
hearts, at leaft the behaviour and conversation, of all 
those whose fortunes or inclinations carry them often to 
places of public resort. 

Talk of places of public resort! said Lord L.; It is vex¬ 
atious to observe at such, how men of real merit are ne- 
glefted by the fine Ladies of the age, while every diftinc- 
tion is shewn to fops and foplings. 

But, who, my Lord, said Sir Charles, are those wo¬ 
men.? Are they not generally of a class with those men.? 
Flippant women love empty men, because they cannot 
reproach them with a superiority of underftanding, but 
keep their folly in countenance. They are afraid of a wise 
man: But I would by no means have such a one turn fool 
to please them: For they will despise the wise man’s folly 
more than the silly man’s, and with reason; because, be¬ 
ing uncharafteriftic, it muft sit more aukwardly upon 
him than the others can do. 

Yet wisdom itself, and the trueft wisdom, goodness., 
said Mrs. Reeves, is sometimes thought to sit ungrace¬ 
fully, when it is uncharafteriftic, not to the man, but to 
the times. She then named a person who was branded as 
an hypocrite, for performing all his duties publicly. 

He will be worse spoken of, if he declines doing so, 
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said Dr. Bartlett. His enemies will add the charge of 
cowardice; and not acquit him of the other. 

Lady Gertrude being withdrawn, it was mentioned as 
a wonder, that so agreeable a woman, as she mu^ have 
been in her youth, and ^till was for her years, should re¬ 
main single. Lord G. said, that she had had many offers: 
And once, before she was twenty, had like to have stolen 
a wedding: But her fears, he said, since that, had kept her 
single. 

i The longer, said Sir Charles, a woman remains un- 
arried, the more apprehensive she will be of entering 
to the ^ate. At seventeen or eighteen a girl will plunge 
^nto it, sometimes without either fear or wit; at twenty she 
■will begin to think; at twenty-four will weigh and dis- 
icriminate; at twenty-eight be afraid of venturing; at 
^thirty will turn about, and look down the hill she has 
lascended; and, as occasions offer, and instances are given, 
[will sometimes repent, sometimes rejoice, that she has 
gained that summit sola. 

j, Indeed, said Mrs. Reeves, I believe in England many 
a poor girl goes up the hill with a companion she would 
little care for, if the ftate of a single woman were not here 
so peculiarly unprovided and helpless: For girls of slen¬ 
der fortunes, if they have been genteelly brought up, how 
can they, when family-connexions are dissolved, support 
themselves? A man can rise in a profession, and if he 
acquires wealth in a trade, can get above it, and be tp- 
spefted. A woman is looked upon as demeaning herself, 
if she gains a maintenance by her needle, or by domestic 
^attendance on a superior; and without them where has 
she a retreat? 

You speak, good Mrs. Reeves, said Sir Charles, as if 
you woxud join with Dr. Bartlett and me in wishing the 
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eSlablishment of a scheme we have often talked over, tho’^ 
the name of it would make many a Lady ftart. We want to 
see eftablished in every county, Protejlant Nunneries ; in 
which single women of small or no Jortunes might live 
with all manner of freedom, under such regulations as it 
would be a disgrace for a modest or good woman not to 
comply with, were she absolutely on her own hands; and 
to be allowed to quit it whenever they pleased. 

Well, brother, said Lady G. and why could you not 
have got all this settled a fortnight ago (you that can 
carry every point) and have made poor me a Lady Abbess ? 

You are llill better provided for, my si^er: But let the 
Doftor and me proceed with our scheme. The gover¬ 
nesses or matrons of the society I would have to be wo¬ 
men of family, of unblameable charafters from infancy, 
and noted equally for their prudence, good-nature, and 
gentleness of manners. The attendants, for the slighter 
services, should be the hopeful female children of the 
honeft industrious poor. 

Do you not. Ladies, imagine, said Dr. Bartlett, that 
such a society as this, all women of unblemished reputa¬ 
tion, employing themselves as each (consulting her own 
genius) at her admission, shall undertake to employ her¬ 
self, and si^ported genteelly, some at more, some at less 
expence to the foundation, according to their circum¬ 
stances; might become a national good; and particularly 
a seminary for good wives, and the institution a Stand for, 
virtue, in an age given up to luxury, extravagance, ai^ 
amusements little less than riotous ? 

How could it be supported.? said Lord W. 

Many of the persons, of which each community would 
consist, would be, I imagine, replied Sir Charles, no ex¬ 
pence to it at all; as numbers or young women, joining 
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their small fortunes, might be able, in such a society, to 
maintain themselves genteelly on their own income; tho’ 
each, singly in the world, would be distressed. Besides, 
liberty might be given for wives, in the absence of their 
husbands, in this maritime country; and for widows, 
who, on the deaths of theirs, might wish to retire from the 
noise and hurry of the world, for three, six, or twelve 
months, more or less; to reside in this well-regulated 
society: And such persons, we may suppose, would be 
glad, according to their respective abilities, to be bene¬ 
factresses to it. No doubt but it would have besides, the 
countenance of the well-disposed of both Sexes; since 
every family in Britain, in their connexions and relations, 
near or distant, might be benefited by so reputable and 
useful an institution: To say nothing of the works of the 
Ladies in it, the profits of which perhaps will be thought 
proper to be carried towards the support of a foundation 
that so genteelly supports them. Yet I would have a num¬ 
ber of hours in each day, for the encouragement of in¬ 
dustry, that should be called their own; and what was 
produced in them, to be solely appropriated to their own 
use. 

A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the Bishop 
of the diocese, to direCt and animate the devotion of such 
a society, and to guard it from that superStition and en¬ 
thusiasm which soars to wild heights in almoSl all Nun¬ 
neries, would confirm it a blessing to the kingdom. ., 

, I have another scheme, my Lord, proceeded ^ir 
Charles—^An Hggpitol for Femde Penitents; for such 
unhappy women, as having Been cThce^awn in, and be¬ 
trayed by the perfidy of men, find themselves, by the 
cruelty of the world, and principally by that of their own 
Sex, unable to recover the path of virtue, when, perhaps 
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(convinced of the wickedness of the men in whose honour 
they confided) they would willingly make their firft de¬ 
parture from it the la^. 

These, continued he, are the poor creatures who are 
eminently inti tied to our pity, tho’ they seldom meet with 
it. Good-nature, and Credulity the child of good-nature, 
generally, as I have the charity to believe, rather than 
viciousness, the foundation of their crime. Those men 
who pretend they would not be the firft destroyers of a 
woman’s innocence, look upon these as fair prize. But, 
what a wretch is he, who, seeing a poor creature exposed 
on the summit of a dangerous precipice, and unable, 
without an assisting hand, to find her way down, would 
rather push her into the gulph below, than convey her ■ 
down in safety.? 

Speaking of the force put upon a daughter’s inclina¬ 
tions, in wedlock; Tyranny and ingratitude, said Sir 
Charles, from a man beloved, will be more supportable to 
a woman of Strong passions, than even kindness from a 
man she loves not; Shall not parents then, who hope to 
see their children happy, avoid compelling them to give 
their hands to a man who has no share in their hearts.? 

But would you allow young Ladies to be their own 
choosers. Sir Charles.? said Mr. Reeves. 

Daughters, replied he, who are earneSt to choose for 
themselves, should be doubly careful that prudence justi¬ 
fies their choice. Every widow who marries imprudently 
(and very many there are who do) furnishes a Strong 
argument in favour of a parent’s authority over a maid¬ 
en daughter. A designing man looks out for a woman 
who has an independent fortune, and has no questions 
to ask. He seems assured of finding indiscretion and 
rashness in such a one, to befriend him. But ought not 

cc 
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she to think herself affronted, and resolve to disappoint 
him? 

But how, said Lady G. shall a young creature be able 
tojudge— 

By his application to her^ rather than to her natural 
friends and relations; by his endeavouring to alienate 
her affedtions from them; by wishing her to favour pri¬ 
vate and clandestine meetings (conscious that his preten¬ 
sions will not Stand discussion); by the inequality of his 
fortune to hers: And has notour excellent Miss Byron, in 
the Letters to her Lucy (bowing to me) which she has had 
the goodness to allow us to read, helped us to a criterion? 
(l^'Men in their addresses to young women, she very hap- 
Ipily observes, forget not to set forward the advantages by 
[which they are distinguished, whether hereditary or ac- 
! quired; while Love, Love, is all the cry of him who has no 
^^ther to boaSt of .7 < 

‘ And by that means, said Lady Gertrude, setting the 
silly creature at variance with all her friends, he makes 
her fight his battles for him; and become herself the cat’s 
paw to help him to the rcady-roaSled chesnuts. 

But, dear brother, said Lady G. do you think Love is 
such a Staid deliberate passion, as to allow a young crea¬ 
ture to take time to ponder and weigh all the merits of the 
cause? 

/ Love at firSt sight, answered Sir Charles, muSt indi- 

f ' ':e a xamdprepared for impression, and a sudden guSto/ 
jsion, and that of the leaSt noble kind; since there covfld 
no opportunity of knowing the merit of the objeft. 
hat woman would have herself supposed capable of 
|uch a tindery jit? In a man, it is an indelicate paroxysm: 
But in a woman, who experts protection and inStruCHon 
from a man, much more so. I^ve, at firSt, may be only 
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fancy. Such a young Love may be easily given up, and 
ought, to a parent’s judgment. Nor is the conquest so, 
difficult as some young creatures think it. One thing, my 
good Emily, let me say to you, as a rule of some conse¬ 
quence in the world you are ju^l entering into—Young 
persons, on arduous occasions, especially in Love-cases, I 
should not presume to advise young persons; because; 
they seldom can diveft themselves of passion, partiality, 
or prejudice; that is, indeed, of youth ; and forbear to mixf 
their own concerns and byasses with the que^ion re-f 
ferred to them. It should not be put from young friend td 
young friend. What would you do in such a case.^ But^ 
What oughtto be done.? 

How the dear girl blush’d, and how pleased she looked, 
to be particularly addressed by her guardian 1 

Lady Gertrude spoke of a certain father, who for in¬ 
terested views obliged his daughter to marry at fifteen, 
when she was not only indiflFerent to the man, but had 
formed no right notions of the Slate. 

And are they not unhappy.? ask’d Sir Charles. 

They are, replied she. 

I knew such an inSlance, returned he. The Lady was 
handsome, and had her full share of vanity. She believed 
every man«who said civil things to her, was in love with 
her; and had she been single, that he would have made 
his addresses to her. She supposed, that she might have 
had this great man, ot that, had she not been precipitated: 
And tl^is brought lier to slight the man who had, as she 
concluded, deprived her of better offers. They were un¬ 
happy to the end.of their live^Aiad the Lady lived single 
long enough to find out the difference between compli¬ 
ment and sincerity, and that the man who flattered her 
vanity, meant no more than to take advantage of her 

CC2 
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folly, she would have thought herself not unhappy with 
the very man with whom she was so dissatisfiedy 

Lady L. speaking afterwards of a certain nobleman, 
who is continually railing again^ matrimony, and who 
makes a very indifferent husband to an obliging wife; I 
have known more men than one, said Sir Charles, in¬ 
veigh againfi: matrimony, when the invedtive would have 
proceeded with a much better grace from their wives lips 
than from theirs. But let us enquire, would this com- 
plainer have been, or deserved to be, happier in a»y ^ate, 
than he now is? 

A dlate of suffering, said Lady L. had probably 
humbled the spirit of the poor wives into perfedf meek¬ 
ness and patience. 

You observe rightly, replied Sir Charles: And surely a 
modf kind disposition of Providence it is, that adversity, 
so painful in itself, should conduce so peculiarly to the 
improvement of the human mind. It teaches modesty, 
humility, and compassion. 

You speak feelingly, brother, said Lady L. with a sigh. 
Do you think, Lucy, nobody sighed but she? 

I do, said he. I speak with a sense of gratitude: I am 
naturally of an imperious spirit; But I have reaped ad¬ 
vantages, from the early stroke of a mother’s death. Being 
for years, against my wishes, obliged to submit to a kind 
of exile from my native country, which I considered as a 
heavy evil, tho’ I thought it my duty to acquiesce, I was 
determined, as much as my capacity would allow, to make 
my advantage of the compulsion, by qualifying myself to 
do credit, rather than discredit, to my father, my mends, 
and my country. And, let me add, that if I have in any 
tolerable manner succeeded, I owe much to the example 
and precepts of my dear Dr. Bartlett. 
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The Doftor blushed and bowed, and was going to dis¬ 
claim the merit which his patron had ascribed to him; but 
Sir Charles confirmed it in ftill ilronger terms: You, my 
dear Dr. Bartlett, said he, as I have told Miss Byron, 
were a second conscience to me in my earlier youth: Your 
precepts, your excellent life, your pure manners, your 
sweetness of temper, could not but open and enlarge my 
mind. The soil, I hope I may say, was not barren; but 
you, my dear paternal friend, was the cultivater: I shall 
ever acknowlege it—^And he bowed to the good man; 
who was covered with modeft confusion, and could not 
lookup. 

And think you, Lucy, that this acknowlegement less¬ 
ened the excellent man with any one present.? Nol It 
raised him in every eye: And I was the more pleased with 
it, as it helped me to account for that deep observation, 
which otherwise one should have been at a loss to account 
for, in so young a man. And yet I am convinced, that 
there is hardly a greater difference in intellect between 
angel and man, than there is between man and man. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Lady G. To Miss Byron. 

Thursday, April 13. 

F or Heaven Vsake, my dearest Harriet, dine with us 
to-day; for two reasons: One relates to myself; the 
other you shall .hear by-and-by: To myself, fir^l, as is 
mo^f fit—^This silly creature has offended me, and pre¬ 
sumed to be sullen upon my resentment. Married but 
two days, and shew his airs!—^Were I in fault, my dear 
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(which, upon my honour, I am not) for the man to lose 
his patience with me, to forget his obligations to me, in 
two days!—What an ungrateful wretch is he! What a 
poor powerless creature your Charlotte! 

Nobody knows of the matter, except he has complain¬ 
ed to my brother— Jf he has!—But what if he has!— 
Alas! my dear, I am married; and cannot help myself. 

We seem, however, to be drawing up our forces on 
both sides.—One struggle for my dying liberty, my dear! 
—The success of one pitched battle will determine which 
is to be the general, which the subaltern, for the re^ of 
the campaign. To dare to be sullen already!—As I hope 
to live, my dear, I was in high good humour within my¬ 
self; and when he was foolish, only intended a little play 
with him; and he takes it in earnest. He worships you: So 
I shall railly him before you: But I charge you, as the man 
by his sullenness has taken upon him to fight his own 
battle, either to be on my side, or be silent. I shall take it 
very ill of my Harriet, if she ftrengthen his hands. 

Well, but enough of this husband— Husband ! What 
a word!—^Who do you think is arrived from abroad.?— 
You cannot guess for your life—Lady Olivia !—True as 
you are alive! accompanied, it seems, by an aunt of hers; 
a widow, whose years and charadler are to keep the niece 
in countenance in this excursion. The pretence is, mak¬ 
ing the Tour of Europe; and England was not to be left 
out of the scheme. My brother is excessively diilurbedat 
her arrival. She came to town but la^t night. He had no¬ 
tice of it but this morning. He took Emily with him to 
visit her: Emily was known to her at Florence. She and 
her aunt are to be here at dinner. As she is come, Sir 
Charles says, he muft bring her acquainted with his 
Sifters, and their Lords, in order to be at liberty to pur¬ 
sue the measures he has unalterably resolved upon: And 
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this, Harriet, is my second reason for urging you to dine 
with us. 

Now do I wish we had known her history at large. Dr. 
Bartlett shall tell it us. Unwelcome as she is to my bro¬ 
ther, I long to see her. I hope I shall not hear something 
in her ^ovj, that will make me pity her. 

Will you come.? 

I wonder whether she speaks English, or not. I don’t 
think I can converse in Italian. 

I won’t forgive you, if you refuse to come. 

Lady L. and her good man will be here. We shall 
therefore, if you come, be our whole family together. 

My brother has presented this house to me, till his re¬ 
turn. He calls himself Lord G’s gue^l: and mine: So you 
can have no pundilio about it. Besides, Lord W. will set 
out to-morrow morning for Windsor. He dotes upon 
you:—^And perhaps it is in your power to make a new- 
married man penitent and polite. 

So you mud come. 

Hang me, if I sign by any other name, while this man 
is in fits, than that of 

CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

M/Vj Byron, To Miss Selby. 

Thursday^ April 13. 

I S E N D you inclosed a Letter I received this morning 
from Lady G.: I will suppose you have read it. 

Emily says, that the meeting between Sir Charles and 
the Lady men.tioned in it, was very polite on both sides; 
but more cold on his, than on hers. She made some diffi- 
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culty, however, of dining at his house; and her aunt, 
Lady Maffei, more. But on Sir Charles’s telling them, 
that he would bring his elder sifter to attend them thi¬ 
ther, they complied. 

When I went to St. James’s Square, Sir Charles and 
Lady L. were gone in his coach to bring the two Ladies. 

Lady G. met me on the ftairs-head, leading into her 
dressing-room. Not a word, said she, of the man’s sullens: 
He repents: A fine figure, as I told him, of a bridegroom, 
would he make in the eyes of foreign Ladies, at dinner, 
were he to retain his gloomy airs. He has begged my par¬ 
don; as good as promised amendment; and I have for¬ 
given him. 

Poor Lord G. 1 said I. 

Hush, hush 1 He is within: He will hear you; and then 
perhaps repent of his repentance. 

She led me in: My Lord had a glow in his cheeks, and 
looked as if he had been nettled; and was but juft recover¬ 
ing a smile, to help to carry off the petulance. O how 
saucily did her eyes look! Well, my Lord, said she, I 
hope—But you say, I misunderftood— 

No more, madam, no more, I beseech you— 

Well, Sir, not a word more, since you are— 

Pray, madam— r 

Well, well, give me your hand—You muft leave Har¬ 
riet and me together. 

She humorously courtesied to him as he bowed to me,^ 
taking the compliment as to herself. She nodded her head 
to him, as he turned back his when he was at the door; 
and when he was gone. If I can but make this man orderly, 
said she, I shall not quarrel with my brother for hurrying 
me, as he has done. 

You are wrong, excessively wrong, Charlotte: You 
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call my Lord a silly man; but can have no proof that he is 
so, but by his bearing this treatment from you. 

None of your grave airs, my dear. The man is a good 
sort of man, and will be so, if you and Lady L. don’t spoil 
him. I have a vaft deal of roguery, but no ill-nature, in my 
heart. There is luxury injecting with a solemn man, who 
wants to assume airs of privilege, and thinks he has a right 
to be impertinent. I’ll tell you how I will manage—I be¬ 
lieve I shall often try his patience, and when I am con¬ 
scious that I have gone too far, I will be patient if he is 
angry with me; so we shall be quits. Then I’ll begin 
again: He will resent: And if I find his aspeft very sol¬ 
emn—Come, come, no glouting, friend, I will say, and 
perhaps smile in his face: I’ll play you a tune, or sing you 
a song—^Which, which! Speak in a moment, or the 
humour will be off. 

If he was ready to cry before, he will laugh then, tho’ 
against his will: And as he admires my finger, and my 
voice, shall we not be instantly friends.^ 

It signified nothing to rave at her: She will have her 
way. Poor Lord G. I—^At my fir^ knowlege of her, I 
thought her very lively; but imagined not that she was in¬ 
discreetly so. 

Lord Q’s fondness for his saucy bride was, as I have 
reason to believe, his fault: I dared not to ask for particu¬ 
lars of their quarrel: And if I had, and found it so, could 
not, with such a raillying creature, have entered into his 
defence, or censufed her. 

I went down a few moments before her. Lord G. whis¬ 
pered me, that he should be the happie^ man in the 
world, if I, who had such an influence over her, would 
iland his friend. 

I hope, my Lord, said I, that you will not want any in- 
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fluence but your own. She has a thousand good qualities. 
She has charming spirits. You will have nothing to bear 
with but from them. They will not la^l always. Think 
only, that she can mean nothing by the exertion of them, 
but innocent gaiety; and she will every day love your 
Lordship the better for bearing with her. You know she 
is generous and noble. 

I see, madam, said he, she has let you into— 

She has not acquainted me with the particulars of the 
little misunderstanding; only has said, that there had 
been a slight one; which was quite made up. 

I am ashamed, replied he, to have it thought by Miss 
Byron, that there coulJhave been a misunder^anding be¬ 
tween us, especially so early. She knows her power over 
me. I am afraid, she despises me. 

Impossible, my Lord: Have you not observed, that 
she spares nobody when she is in a lively humour.? 

True—But here she comes!—Not a word, madam 1— 
I bowed assenting silence. Lord G. said she, approaching 
him, in a low voice, I shall be jealous of your conversa¬ 
tions with Miss Byron. 

Would to-heaven,mydeareftlife,snatchingatherwith- 
drawn hand, that— 

I were half as good as Miss Byron: I understand you: 
—But time and patience. Sir; nodding to him, and pass¬ 
ing him. 

Admirable creature I said he, how I adore her 1 

I hinted to her afterwards, his fear of her despising 
him. Harriet, answered she, with a serious air, I ■^l do 
my duty by him. I will abhor my own heart, if I ever find 
in it the shadow of a regard for any man in the world, in- 
consiftent with that which he has a right to expeft from 
me. 
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I was pleased with her ; and found an opportunity to 
communicate what she said, in confidence, to my Lord; 
and had his blessings for it. 

But now for some account of Lady Olivia: With which 
I will begin a new Letter. 


LETTER XXXV. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

S IR CHARLES returned with the Ladies. He pre¬ 
sented to Lady Olivia and her Aunt, Lady G. Lord L. 
and Lord W. I was in another apartment talking with 
Dr. Bartlett. Lady Olivia asked for the Doftor. He left 
me to pay his respefts to her. Sir Charles being informed, 
that I was in the house, told Lady Olivia, that he hoped 
he should have the honour of presenting to her one of our 
English beauties; desiring Lady G. to request my com¬ 
pany. 

Lady G. came to me—A lovely woman, I assure you, 
Harriet; let me lead you to her. Sir Charles met me at the 
entrance of the drawing-room: Excuse me, madam, said 
he, taking my hand, with profound respeft; and allow 
me to introduce to a very amiable Italian Lady one of the 
lovelie^ women in Britain; leading me up to her; she ad¬ 
vancing towards me. Miss Byron, madam, addressing 
himself to her, salutes you. Her beauty engages every 
eye; but that is her lea^l perfection. 

Her face glowed. Miss Byron, said she, in French is all 
loveliness. A relation, Sir.? in Italian. He bowed; but an¬ 
swered not her queftion. 

Her aunt, saluting me, expressed herself in my favour. 
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I would sooner forgive you here^ whispered Lady 
Olivia to Sir Charles, in Italian, looking at me, than at 
Bologna. 

I heard her; and by my confusion shewed that I under¬ 
wood her. She was in confusion too. 

Mademoiselle, said she, in French, underWands Italian. 
—I am ashamed. Monsieur. 

Miss Byron does, answered Sir Charles; and French 
too. 

I muW have the honour, said she in French, to be bet¬ 
ter known to you. Mademoiselle. 

I answer’d her as politely as I could in the same lan¬ 
guage. 

Lady Olivia is really a lovely woman. Her complexion 
is fine: Her face oval. Every feature of it is delicate. Her 
hair is black; and, I think, I never saw brighter black 
eyes in my life: If possible, they are brighter, and shine 
with a more piercing luWre, than even Sir Charles Grand- 
ison’s: But yet I give his the preference; for we see in 
them a benignity, that hers, tho’ a woman’s, has not; and 
a thoughtfulness, as if something lay upon his mind, 
which nothing but patience could overcome; yet mingled 
with an air that shews him to be equal to any-thing, that 
can be undertaken by man: While Olivia’s eyes shew 
more fire and impetuosity than sweetness. Had I not 
been told it, I should have been sure that she has a violent 
spirit: But, on the whole, she is a very fine figure of a wo*;- 
man. 

She talked of taking a house, and Waying in England a 
year at leaW; and was determined, she .said, to perfeft 
herself in the language, and to become an Englishwoman: 
But when Sir Charles, in the way of discourse, mentioned 
his obligation to leave England, as on next Saturday 
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morning, how did she and her aunt look upon each other! 
And how was the sunshine that gilded her fine counten¬ 
ance, shut in I Surely, Sir, said her aunt, you are not in 
earnest 1 

After dinner, the two Ladies retired with Sir Charles, 
at his motion. Dr. Bartlett, at Lady G’s request, then 
gave us this short sketch of her history: He said. She had 
a vaft fortune: She had had indiscretions; but none that 
had affefted her charafter as to virtue: But her spirit 
could not bear controul. She had shewn herself to be vin- 
didlive, even to a criminal degree. Lord bless me, my 
dear, the Dodor has mentioned to me in confidence, that 
she always carries a poniard about her; and that once she 
used it. Had the person died, she would have been called 
to public account for it. The man, it seems, was of rank, 
and offered some slight affront to her. She now comes 
over, the Doftor said, as he had reason to believe, with a 
resoTuGon "f 61 acHficeeveriBerTlthgioft, 4 f it were iirsifted’" 
upoS; to the passion she had so long in vain en d e avour ed 
to conquer. . . 

"“She has, he says, an utter hatred to Lady Clementina; 
and wilThot be able to govern her passion, he is sure, 
wKeh Bir Charles shall acquaint her, that he is going to 
attend that Lady, and her family: For he has only men¬ 
tioned his obligation to go abroad; but not said whither. 

Lord W. praised the person of the Lady, and her ma¬ 
jestic air. Lord L. and Lord G. wished to be within hear¬ 
ing of the conference between her and Sir Charles: So did 
L-ady G.: And while they were thus wishing, in came Sir 
Charles, his face all in a glow: Lady L. said he, be so good 
as to attend Lady Olma. 

She went to her. Sir Charles Staid not with us: Yet 
went not to the Lady; but into his Study. Dr. Bartlett 
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attended him there: The Doftor returned soon after to 
us. His noble heart is vexed, said he: Lady Olivia has 
greatly difturbed him: He chooses to be alone. 

Lady L. afterwards told us, that she found the Lady in 
violent anguish of spirit; her aunt endeavouring to calm 
her: She, however, politely addressed herself to Lady L. 
and, begging her aunt to withdraw for a few moments, 
she owned to her, in French, her passion for her brother: 
She was not, she said, ashamed to own it to his sifter, who 
muft know that his merit would dignify the passion of the 
nobleft woman. She had endeavoured, she said, to con¬ 
quer hers: She had been willing to give way to the prior 
attachments that he had pleaded for a Lady of her own 
country, Signora Clementina della Porretta, whom she 
allowed to have had great merit; but who, having irre¬ 
coverably been put out of her right mind, was shut up at 
Naples by a brother, who vowed eternal enmity to Sir 
Charles; and from whom his life would be in the utmoft 
hazard, if he went over. She owned, that her chief motive 
for coming to England was, to caft her fortune at her 
brother’s feet; and as she knew him to be a man of hon¬ 
our, to comply with any terms he should propose to her. 
He had offered to the family della Porretta to allow their 
daughter her religion, and her confessor, and tp live with 
her every other year in Italy. She herself, not inferior in 
birth, in person, in mind, as she said, she presumed, and 
superior in fortune, the riches of three branches of her 
family, all rich, having centred in her^ insifted not nbw 
upon such conditions. I jer aunt , she sai d^ knew not ^at— 
she oroDosed, on convitfion, aThange of her reliffloa; 
but she was resolved not to conceal any-thihg from Lady 
L. ShelefFHef to Judge KowmucE'ftiSTi^^ ■affeSKl, 

when he declared his bbHgafron to Teave'.Ehglahd; stniH" 
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especially when he owned, that it was to go to Bologna, 
and that so suddenly, as if, as she apprehended at firft; it 
was to avoid her. She had been in tears, she said, and even 
would have kneeled to him, to induce him to suspend his 
journey for one month, and then to have taken her over 
with him, and seen her safe in her own palace, if he would 
go upon so hated, and so fruitless, as well as so hazardous 
an errand: But he had denied her this poor favour. 

This refusal, she owned, had put her out of all pa¬ 
tience. She was unhappily passionate; but was the mo^ 
placable of her Sex. What, madam, said she, can affeft a 
woman, if slight, indignity, and repulse, from a favoured 
person, is not able to do it? A woman of my condition to 
come over to England, to solicit—how can I support the 
thought—and to be refused the proteftion of the man she 
prefers to all men; and her reque^ to see her safe back 
again, tho’ but as the fool she came over—You may 
blame me, madam—but you mu^f pity me, even were you 
to have a heart the si^er-heart of your inflexible brother. 

In vain did Lady L. plead to her Lady Clementina’s 
deplorable situation; the reluftance of his own relations 
to part with him; and the magnanimity of his self-denial 
in an hundred instances, on the bare possibility of being 
an instrument to reStore her: She could not bear to hear 
her speak highly of the unhappy Lady. She charged 
Clementina with the pride of her family, to which she 
attributed their deserved calamity [Deserved! Cruel Lady! 
How could her pitiless heart allow her lips to utter such a 
word 1]; and imputed meanness to the nobleSt of human 
minds, for yielding to the entreaties of a family, some of 
the principals of which, she said, had treated him with an 
arrogance that a man of his spirit ought not to bear. 

Lady MafFei came in. She seems dependent upon her 
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niece. She is her aunt by marriage only: And Lady L. 
speaks very favourably of her from the advice she gave, 
and her remonstrances to her kinswoman. Lady Maffei 
besought her to compose herself, and return to the com¬ 
pany. 

She could not bear, she said, to return to the company, 
the slighted, the contemned objeft, she muSt appear to be 
to every one in it. I am an intruder, said she, haughtily; a 
beggar, with a fortune that would purchase a Sovereignty 
in some countries. Make my excuses to your siSler, to the 
reSl of the company—and to that fine young Lady— 
whose eyes, by their officious withdrawing from his, and 
by the consciousness that glowed in her face whenever he 
addressed her, betrayed, at lea^l to a jealous eye, more 
than she would wish to have seen—But tell her, that all 
lovely and blooming as she is, she mu^ have no hope, 
while Clementina lives. 

I hope, Lucy, it is only to a jealous eye that my heart\% 
so discoverable!—I thank her for her caution: But I can 
say what she cannot; that from my heart, co^l me what it 
may, I do subscribe to a preference in favour of a Lady 
who has afted, in the mo^t arduous trials, in a greater 
manner than I fear either Olivia or I could have aded, in 
the same circumdances. We see that her reayn, but not 
her piety, deserted her in the noble druggie between her 
Love and her Religion. In the mod aflFefting absences of 
her reason, the Soul of the man she loved was the objeft 
of her passion. However hard it is to prefer another *to 
one’s self, in such a case as this; yet if my judgment is 
convinced, my acknowlegement shall follow it. Heaven 
will enable me to be reconciled to the event, because I 
pursue the didates of that judgment, againd the biasses 
of my more partial heart. Let that Heayen, which only 
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can^ restore Clementina, and dispose as it pleases of Olivia 
and Harriet. We cannot either of us, I humbly hope, be 
so unhappy as the Lady has been whom I rank among the 
firft of women; and whose whole family deserves almost 
equal compassion. 

Lady Olivia asked Lady L. If her brother had not a 
very tender regard for me? He had. Lady L. answered; 
and told her, that he had rescued me from a very great 
distress; and that mine was the mo^ grateful of human 
hearts. 

She called me sweet young creature (supposing me, I 
doubt not, younger than I am); but said, that the graces 
of my person and mind alarmed her not, as they would 
have done, had not his attachment to Clementina been 
what now she saw, but never could have believed it was; 
having supposed, that compassion only was the tie that 
bound him to her. 

But compassion, Lucy, from such a heart as his, the 
merit so great in the Lady, mu^f be Love; a Love of the 
nobler kind—^And if it were not., it would be unworthy of 
Clementina’s. 

Lady Maffei called upon her dignity, her birth, to 
carry her above a passion that met not with a grateful re¬ 
turn. She ^dvised her to dispose herself to ^tay in Eng¬ 
land some months, now she was here. And as her friends 
in Italy would suppose what her view was in coming to 
England, their censures would be obviated by her con¬ 
tinuing here for some time, while Sir Charles was abroad, 
and in Italy: Arid that she should divert herself with 
visiting the court, the public places, and in seeing the 
principal cviriosities of this kingdom, as she had done 
those of others, in order to give credit to an excursion that 
might otherwise be freely spoken of, in her own country. 

dd 
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She seemed to listen to this advice. She bespoke, and 
was promised, the friendship of the two sifters; and in¬ 
cluded in her requeft, through their interefts, mine; and 
Lady G.was called in, by her sifter, to join in the promise. 

She desired that Sir Charles might be requefted to 
walk in; but would not suffer the sifters to withdraw, as 
they would have done, when he returned. He could not 
but be polite; but, it seems, looked ftill difturbed. I beg 
you to excuse. Sir, said she, my behaviour to you: It was 
passionate; it was unbecoming. But, in compliment to 
your own consequence, you ought to excuse it. I have only 
to requeft one favour of you: That you will suspend for 
one week, in regard to me, your proposed journey; hut 
for one week; and I will, now I am in England, ftay some 
months; perhaps till your return. 

Excuse me, madam. 

I will not excuse you—But one week. Sir. Give me so 
much importance with myself, as for one week’s suspen¬ 
sion. You will. You muSl. 

Indeed I cannot. My Soul, I own toyou, is in the dis¬ 
tresses of the family of Porretta. Why should I repeat 
what I said to you before } 

I have bespoken. Sir, the civilities of your sifters, of 
your family: You forbid them not? , 

You expeft not an answer, madam, to that queftion. 
My sifters will be glad, and so will their Lords, to attend 
you where-ever you please, with a hope to make England 
agreeable to you. ** 

How long do you propose to ftay in Italy, Sir? 

It is not possible for me to determine. 

Are you not apprehensive of danger to your person ? 

I am not. 

You ought to be. 
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No danger shall deter me from doing what I think to 
be right. If my motives ju^ify me, I cannot fear. 

Doyouwishme, Sir, to ^ayin England till your return.? 

A que^ion so home put, disturbed him. Was it a pru¬ 
dent one in the Lady? It muft either subjed: her to a re¬ 
pulse; or him, by a polite answer, to give her hope, that 
her ftay in England might not be fruitless as to the view 
she had in coming. He reddened. It is fit, answered he, 
that your own pleasure should determine you. It did, par¬ 
don me, madam, in your journey hither. 

She reddened to her very ears. Your brother. Ladies, 
has the reputation of being a polite man: Bear witness to 
this inftance of it. I am ashamed of myself! 

If I am unpolite, madam, my sincerity will be my ex¬ 
cuse ; at lea^l to my own heart. 

O that inflexible heart 1 But, Ladies, if the inhospitable 
Englishman refuse his protection in his own country, to a 
foreign woman, of no mean quality; Do not you, his 
sillers, despise her. 

They, madam? and their Lords, will render you every 
chearful service. Let me request you, my sixers, to make 
England as agreeable as possible to this Lady. She is of 
the fir^l consideration in her own country: She will be of 
such wheje-ever she goes. My Lady Maffei deserves 
likewise your utmost respeft. Then addressing himself 
to them; Ladies, said he, encourage my siilers: They will 
think themselves honoured by your commands. 

The two si^efs confirmed, in an obliging manner, 
what their brother had said; and both Ladies acknow- 
leged themselves indebted to them for their offered friend¬ 
ship : But Lady Olivia seemed not at all satisfied with their 
brother: And it was with some difficulty he prevailed on 
her to return to. the company, and drink coffee. 


dda 
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could not help reflefting, on occasion of this Lady’s 
wnduft, that fathers and mothers are great blessings, to 
daughters^ in particular, even when women grown. It is 
not every woman that will shine in a ^ate of indepen¬ 
dency. Great fortunes are snares. If independent women 
escape the machinations of men, which they have often a 
difficulty to do, they will frequently be hurried by their 
own imaginations, which are said to be livelier than those 
of men, tho’ their judgments are supposed less, into in- 
conveniencies. Had Lady Olivia’s parents or uncles 
lived, she hardly would have been permitted to make the 
tour of Europe: And not having so great a fortune to sup¬ 
port vagaries, would have shone, as she is well qualified to 
do, in a dependent ilate, in Italy, and made some worthy 
man and herself happy. 

Had she a mind great enough to induce her to pity 
Clementina, I should have been apt to pity her\ for I saw 
her soul was di^urbed. I saw that the man she loved was 
not able to return her Love: A pitiable case 11 saw a start¬ 
ing tear now-and-then with difficulty dispersed. Once 
she rubbed her eye, and, being conscious of observation, 
said something had got into it: So it had. The something 
was a tear. Yet she looked with haughtiness, and her 
bosom swelled with indignation ill concealed. , 

Sir Charles repeated his recommendation of her to 
Lord L. and Lord G. They offered their beSl services: 
Lord W. invited her and all of us to Windsor. Different 
parties of pleasure were talked of: But ^ill the Enlivelfer 
of every party was not to be in any one of them. She tried 
to look pleased; but did not always succeed in the trial: 
An eye of Love and Anger mingled was often ca^l upon 
the man whom every-body loved. Her bosom heaved, as 
it seemed sometimes, with indignation again^ herself: 
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That was the conftruftion which I made of some of her 
looks. 

Lady Maffei, however, seemed pleased with the par¬ 
ties of pleasure talked of: She often directed herself to me 
in Italian. I answered her in it as well as I could. I do not 
talk it well: But as I am not an Italian, and little more than 
book-learned in it (for it is a long time ago since I lo^l my 
grandpapa, who used to converse with me in it, and in 
French) I was not scrupulous to answer in it. To have 
forborn, because I did not excel in what I had no oppor¬ 
tunity to excel in, would have been false mode^y, nearly 
bordering upon pride. Were any Lady to laugh at me for 
not speaking well her native tongue, I would not return 
the smile, were she to be less perfect in mine, than I am in 
hers. But Lady Olivia made me a compliment on my 
faulty accent, when I acknowlegded it to be so. Signora, 
said she, you shew us, that a pretty mouth can give beauty 
to a defeft. A teaching you, added she, would per¬ 

haps find some fault; but & friend conversing with you, 
mu^ be in love ^ith you for the very imperfeftion. 

Sir Charles was generously pleased with the compli¬ 
ment, and made her a fine one on her observation. 

He attended the two Ladies to their lodgings in his 
coach. He owned to Dr. Bartlett, that Lady Olivia was in 
tears all the way, lamenting her disgrace in coming to 
England, ju^ as he was quitting it; and wishing she had 
^laid at Florence. She would have engaged him to corres¬ 
pond with her: He excused himself. It was a very afflift- 
ing thing to him, he told the Doftor, to deny any request 
that was made to him, especially by a Lady: But he thought 
he ought in conscience and honour to forbear giving the 
shadow of an expedlation that might be improved into 
hope, where none was intended to be given. Heaven, he 
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said, had, for laudable ends, implanted such a regard in 
the Sexes towards each other, that both man and woman 
who hoped to be innocent, could not be too circumspedl 
in relation to the friendships they were so ready to con- 
traft with each other. He thought he had gone a great 
way, in recommending an intimacy between her and his 
sifters, considering her views, her spirit, her persever¬ 
ance, and the free avowal of her regard for him, and her 
menaces on his supposed negleft of her. And yet, as she 
had come over, and he was obliged to leave England so 
soon after her arrival, he thought he could not do less: 
And he hoped his sifters, from whose example she might 
be benefited, would, while she behaved prudently, culti¬ 
vate her acquaintance. 

The Doftor tells me, that now Lady Olivia is so unex- 
peftedly come hither in person, he thinks it beft to de¬ 
cline giving me, as he had once intended, her hiftory at 
large; but will leave so much of it as may satisfy my 
curiosity, to be gathered from my own observation; and 
not only from the violence and haughtihess of her tem¬ 
per, but from the freedom of her declarations. He is sure, 
he said, that his patron will be beft pleased, that a veil 
should be thrown over the weaker part of her conduft; 
which, were it known, would indeed be glorious to Sir 
Charles, but not so to the Lady; who, however, never was 
suspefted, even by her enemies, of giving any other man 
reason to tax her with a thought that was not ftriftly vir¬ 
tuous; And she had engaged his Pity and Efteem, for ffie 
sake of her other fine qualities, tho’ shie could not his 
Love. Before she saw him (which it seems, was at the 
Opera at Florence for the firft time, when he had an op¬ 
portunity to pay her some slight civilities) she set all men 
at defiance. 
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To-morrow morning Sir Charles is to breakfaft with 
me. My cousins and I are to dine at Lord L’s. The Earl 
and Lady Gertrude are also to be there. Lord W. has 
been prevailed upon to ftay, and be there also, as it is his 
nephew’s laft day in England.—“La^l day in England!” 
O my Lucy! What words are those!—^Lady L. has in¬ 
vited Lady Olivia and her aunt, at her own motion. Sir 
Charles (his time being so short) not disapproving. 

I thank my grandmamma and aunt for their kind sum¬ 
mons. I will soon set my day: I will, my dear, soon set my 
day. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Miss Byron. /« Continuation. 

Friday Noon, Apr. 14. 

N ot five hours in bed; not one hour’s re^, for many 
uneasy nights before; I was stupid till Sir Charles 
came: I then was better. He enquired, with tender looks 
and voice, after my health; as if he thought I did not look 
well. 

We had some talk about Lord and Lady G. He was 
anxious for their happiness. He complimented me with 
hopes from my advice to her. Lord G. he said, was a good- 
natured honeft man. If he thought his siiler would make 
him unhappy, h'e should himself be so. 

I told him, that I dared to answer for her heart. My 
Lord muft bear with some innocent foibles, and all would 
be well. 

We then talked of Lady Olivia. He began the subjeft, 
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by asking me my opinion of her. I said she was a very fine 
woman in her person; and that she had an air of grandeur 
in her mien. 

And she has good qualities, said he; but she is violent 
in her passions. I am frequently grieved for her. She is a 
fine creature in danger of being lofl, by being made too 
soon her own mi^ress. 

He said not one word of his departure to-morrow 
morning: I could not begin it; my heart would not let 
me; my spirits were not high: And I am afraid, if that key 
had been touched, I should have been too visibly affefted. 
My cousins forbore, upon the same apprehension. 

He was excessively tender and soothing to me, in his 
air, his voice, his manner. I thought of what Emily said; 
that his voice, when he spoke of me, was the voice of 
Love. Dear flattering girl!—But why did she flatter me.? 

We talked of Afr next. He spoke of her with the tender¬ 
ness of a father. He besought me to love her. He praised 
her heart. 

Emily, said I, venerates her guardian. She never will 
do any-thing contrary to his advice. 

She is very young, replied he. She will be happy, ma¬ 
dam, in yours. She both loves and reverences you. 

I greatly love the dear Emily, Sir. She and I shall be 
always sifters. 

How happy am I, in your goodness to her! Permit me, 
madam, to enumerate to you my own felicities in that of 
my deareft friends. 

Mr. Beauchamp is now in the agreeable situation I 
have long wished him to be in. His prudence and oblig¬ 
ing behaviour to his mother-in-law, have won her. His 
father grants him every-thing through her; and she, by 
this means, finds that power enlarged which she was 
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afraid would be lessened, if the son were allowed to come 
over. How juft is this reward of his filial duty 1 

Thus, Lucy, did he give up the merit to his Beau¬ 
champ, which was solely due to himself. 

Lord W. he hoped, would be soon one of the happieft 
men in England: And the whole Mansfield family had 
now fair prospefts opening before them. 

Emily [Not he^ you see] had made it the intereft of her 
mother to be quiet. 

Lord and Lady L. gave him pleasure whenever he saw 
them, or thought of them. 

Dr. Bartlett was in Heaven, while on Earth. He would 
retire to his beloved Grandison-hall, and employ himself 
in diftributing, as objefts offered, at leaft a thousand 
pounds of the three thousand bequeathed to charitable 
uses by his late friend Mr. Danby. His sifter’s fortune 
was paid. His eftates in both kingdoms were improving 
—See, madam, said he, how like the friend of my Soul I 
claim your attention to affairs that are of consequence to 
myself; and in some of which your generosity of heart 
has interefted you. 

I bowed. Had I spoken, I had burft into tears. I had 
something arose in my throat, I know not what. Still, 
thought 4 , excellent man, you are not yourself happy 1 — 
O pity 1 pity 1 Yet, Lucy, he plainly had been enumerating 
all these things, to take off from my mind that impression 
which I am afraid he too well knows it is affefted with, 
from his difficult situation. 

And now, madam, resumed he, how are all my dear 
and good friends, whom you more particularly call yours.? 
—I hope to have the honour of a personal knowlege of 
them. When heard you from our good Mr. Deane.? He is 
well, I hope. • 
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Very well, Sir. 

Your grandmamma Shirley, that ornamentofadvanced 
years? 

I bowed: I dared not to tru^l my voice. 

Your excellent aunt Selby? 

I bowed again. 

Your uncle, your Lucy, your Nancy: Happy family! 
All harmony I all love I—How do they? 

I wiped my eyes. 

Is there any service in my power to do them, or any of 
them? Command me, good Miss Byron, if there be: My 
Lord W. and I are one. Our influence is not small.— 
Make me ^lill more happy,in the power ofservinganyone 
favoured by you. 

I You oppress me. Sir, by your goodness!—I cannot 
' speak my grateful sensibilities. 

Will you, my dear Mr. Reeves, Will you, madam, (to 
my cousin) employ me in any way that I can be of use to 
you, either abroad or at home? Your acquaintance has 
given me great pleasure. To what a family of worthies 
has this excellent young Lady introduced me 1 

O Sir! said Mrs. Reeves, tears running down her 
cheeks, that you were not to leave people whom you have 
made so happy in the knowlege of the beft of mdh! 

Indispensable calls mu^ be obeyed, my dear Mrs. 
Reeves. If we cannot be as happy as we wish, we will re¬ 
joice in the happiness we can have. We jnu^ not be 0^ 
own carvers.—^But I make you all serious. I was envuner- 
ating, as I told you, my present felicities: I was rejoicing 
in your friendships. I have ]oy\ and, I presume to say, 1 
will have joy. There is a bright side in every event; I will 
not lose sight of it: And there is a dark one; but I will en¬ 
deavour to see it only with the eye of Prudence, that I 
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may not be involved by it at unawares. Who that is not 
reproached by his own heart, and is blessed with health, 
can grieve for inevitable evils; evils that can be only evils 
as we make them so.? Forgive my seriousness: My dear 
friends, youmake me grave. Favour me, I beseech you, 
my good Miss Byron, with one lesson: We shall be too 
much engaged, perhaps, by-and-by. 

He led me (I thought it was with a chearful air; but my 
cousins both say his eyes gli^ened) to the harpischord: 
He sung unasked, but with a low voice; and my mind was 
calmed. O Lucy I How can I part with such a man? How 
can I take my leave of him?—But perhaps he has taken 
his leave of me already, as to the solemnity of it, in the 
manner I have recited. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

Mw Byron. /« Continuation. 

Saturday Mornings April 15. 

O LUCY, Sir Charles Grandison is gone! Gone in¬ 
deed 1 He set out at three this morning; on purpose, 
no doub?, to spare his sillers, and the two brothers-in- 
law, and Lord W. as well as himself, concern. We broke 
not up till after two. Were I in the writing humour which 
I have never kngwn to fail me till now, I could dwell upon 
an hundred things, some of which I can now only briefly 
mention. 

Dinner-time ye^erday passed with tolerable chearful- 
ness: Every one tried to be chearful. O what pain attends 
loving too well, and being too well beloved! He muft 
have pain, as well as we. 
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Lady Olivia was the moft thoughtful, at dinner-time; 
yet poor Emily! Ah the poor Emily! she went out four or 
five times to weep; tho’ only I perceived it. 

Nobody was chearful after dinner but Sir Charles. He 
seemed to exert himself to be so. He prevailed on me to 
give them a lesson on the harpsichord. Lady L. played: 
Lady G. played: We tried to play, I should rather say. He 
himself took the violin, and afterwards sat down to the 
harpsichord, for one short lesson. He was not known to 
be such a mailer: But he was long in Italy. Lady Olivia 
indeed knew him to be so. She was induced to play upon 
the harpsichord: She surpassed every-body. Italy is the 
land of harmony. 

About seven at night he singled me out, and surprised 
me greatly by what he said. He told me, that Lady D. had 
made him a visit. I was before low: I was then ready to 
sink. She has asked me questions, madam. 

Sir, Sir! was all I could say. 

He himself trembled as he spoke—^Alas! my dear, he 
surely loves me! Hear how solemnly Ke spoke—(^d 
Almighty be your director, my dear Miss Byron 11 wish 
not more happiness to my own soul, than I do to you.— 
In discharge of a promise made, I mention this visit to 
you: I might otherwise have spared you, and myself— 

He ^opt there—Then resumed; for I was silent—I 
could not speak—^Your friends will be entreated for a 
man that loves you; a very worthy young nobleman.—I 
give you emotion, madam.—^Forgive me.—I have per¬ 
formed my promise. He turned from me with a seeming 
chearful air. How couldht appear to be chearful I 

We made parties at cards. I knew not what I played. 
Emily sighed, and tears ^lole down her cheeks as she 
played. O how she loves her guardian! Emily, I say—I 
don’t know what I write! 
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At supper we were all very melancholy. Mr. Beau¬ 
champ was urgent to go abroad with him. He changed 
the subjeft, and gave him an indireS denial, as I may call 
it, by recommending the two Italian Ladies to his be^ 
services. 

Sir Charles, kind, good, excellent! wished to Lord L. 
to have seen Mr. Grandison!—unworthy as that man has 
made himself of his attention. 

He was a few moments in private with Lady Olivia. 
She returned to company with red eyes. 

Poor Emily watched an opportunity to be spoken to 
by him alone—So diligently!—He led her to the win¬ 
dow—^About one o’clock it was—He held both her 
hands. He called her, she says, his Emily. He charged 
her to write to him. 

She could not speak; she could only sob; yet thought 
she had a thousand things to say to him. 

He contradicted not the hope his sifters and their 
Lords had of his breakfafting with them. They invited 
me; they invited the Italian Ladies: Lady L. Lord L. did 
go, in expectation: But Lady G. when she found him 
gone, sent me and the Italian Ladies word, that he was. It 
would have been cruel, if she had not. How couldYst fteal 
away so 1J find, that he intended that his morning visit to 
me (as indeed I half-suspeCted) should be a taking leave 
of my cousins, and your Harriet. How many things did 
he say then—How many queftions ask—In tender woe 
—He wanted to do us all service—He seemed not to 
know what to say—Surely he hates not your poor Har¬ 
riet—What ftruggles in his noble bosom I—But a man 
cannot complain: A man cannot ask for compassion, as a 
woman can. But surely his is the gentleft of manly minds 1 

When we broke up, he handed my cousin Reeves into 
her coach. He handed me. Mr. Reeves said. We see you 
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again, Sir Charles, in the morning? He bowed. At hand¬ 
ing me in, he sighed—He pressed my hand—I think he 
did—^That was all.—^He saluted nobody.—He will not 
meet his Clementina as he parted with us. 

But, I doubt not. Dr. Bartlett was in the secret. 

He was. He has ju^ been here. He found my eyes 
swelled. I had had no re^; yet knew not, till seven o’clock 
that he was gone. 

It was very good of the doftor to come: His visit 
soothed me: Yet he took no notice of my red eyes. Nay, 
for that matter, Mrs. Reeves’s eyes were swelled, as well 
as mine. Angel of a man! How is he beloved! 

The doftor says, that his Siilers, their Lords, Lord W. 
are in as much grief as if he were departed for ever—And 
who knows—But I will not torment myself with suppos¬ 
ing the wor^t: I will endeavour to bear in mind what he 
said yesterday morning to us, no doubt for an in^lrudlion, 
that he woa/i/have joy. 

And did he then think that I should be so much griev¬ 
ed as to want such an inftruftion? And therefore did he 
vouchsafe to give it.?—But, vanity, be quiet—Lie down, 
hope—Hopelesness, take place!—Clementina shall be 
his I He shall be hers. , 

Yet his emotion, Lucy, at mentioning Lady D’s visit 
—OI but that was only owing to his humanity. He saw 
my emotion; and acknowleged the tendered friendship 
for me! Ought I not to be satisfied with that? I am. I wul 
be satisfied. Does he not love me with the' Love of Mind? 
The poor Olivia has not this to comfort herself with/The 
poor Olivia 1 If I see her sad and afflifted, how I shwl pity 
her! All her expeiflations frustrated; the expeftations 
that engaged her to combat difficulties, to travel, to cross 
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many waters, and to come to England—^to come ju^ 
time enough to take leave of him; he hastening on the 1 
wings of Love and Compassion to a dearer, a deservedly / 
dearer objeft, in the country she had quitted, on purpose/ 
to visit him in his—Is not hers a more grievous situation y 
than mine?-74-It is. Why, then, do I lament? ' 

But here, Lucy, let me in confidence hint, what I have 
gathered from several intimations from Dr. Bartlett, tho’ 
as tenderly made by him as possible, that had Sir Charles 
Grandison been a man capable of taking advantage of the 
violence of a Lady’s passion for him, the unhappy Olivia 
would not have scrupled, great, haughty, and noble, as 
she is by birth and fortune, to have been his, without con¬ 
ditions, if she could not have been so with: The Italian 
world is of this opinion, at leaft. Had Sir Charles been a 
Rinaldo, Olivia had been an Armida. 

O that I could hope, for the honour of the Sex, and of 
the Lady who is so fine a woman, that the Italian world is 
miftaken 1 —I will presume that it is. 

My good Dr.’Bartlett, will you allow me to accuse you 
of a virtue too rigorous? That is sometimes the fault of 
very good people. You own that Sir Charles has not, even 
to you, revealed a secret so disgraceful to her. You own, 
that he ha^ only blamed her for having too little regard for 
her reputation, and for the violence of her temper: Yet 
how patiently, for one of such a temper, has she taken his - 
departure, almo^ on the day of her arrival! He could not 
have given her ah opportunity to indicate to him a conces¬ 
sion so criminal’: She could not, if he had, have made the 
overture. Wicked, wicked world! I will not believe you 1 
And the less credit shall you have with me, Italian world, 
as I have seen the Lady. The innocent heart will be a 
charitable one. Lady Olivia is only too intrepid. Pros- 
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perity, as Sir Charles observed, has been a snare to her, 
and set her above a proper regard to her reputation.— 
Merciless world! I do not love you. Dear Dr. Bartlett, 
you are not yet absolutely perfeft! These hints of yours 
again^ Olivia, gathered from the malevolence of the en¬ 
vious, are proofs (the fir^t indeed that I have met with) of 
imperfection! 

Excuse me, Lucy: How have I run on! Disappoint¬ 
ment has mortified me, and made me good-natured.—I 
will welcome adversity, if it enlarge my charity I 

The doctor tells me, that Emily, with her half-broken 
heart, will be here presently. If I can be of comfort to her 
—^But I want it myself, from the same cause. We shall 
only weep over each other. 

As I told you, the doCtor, and the doCtor only, knew of 
his setting out so early. He took leave of him. Happy Dr. 
Bartlett !—Yet I see by his eyes, that this parting co^l 
him some paternal tears. 

Never father better loved a son than this good man 
loves Sir Charles Grandison. 

Sir Charles, it seems, had settled all his affairs three 
days before. His servants were appointed. Richard Saun¬ 
ders is one of the three he has taken with him. Happy ser¬ 
vants ! to be every day in the presence of such a gia^er. 

The doctor tells me, that he had la^l week presented 
the elder Mr. Oldham with a pair of colours, which he 
had purchased for him. Nobody had heard of this. 

Lord W. he says, is preparing foT Windsor; Mr. 
Beauchamp for Hampshire, for a fewd^s; and then he 
returns to attend the commands of the noble Italians. 
Lady Olivia will soon have her equipage ready. She will 
make a great appearance.—But Sir Charles Grandison 
will not be with her. What is grandeur to a disturbed 
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heart.? The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude are setting out 
for Hertfordshire. Lord and Lady L. talk of retiring for a 
few weeks to Colnebrook: The doftor is preparing for 
Grandison-hall; your poor Harriet for Northampton¬ 
shire—Bless me my dear, what a dispersion I—But Lord 
W’s nuptials will colleft some of them together at Wind¬ 
sor. 

Emily, the dear weeping girl! is juil come. She is with 
my cousins. She experts my permission for coming up to 
me. Imagine us weeping over each other; praying for, 
blessing the guardian of us both. Your imagination can¬ 
not form a scene too tender. Adieu, my Lucy. 


END OF VOLUME III. 





